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THE HERO AS POET. DANTE ; SHAKSI’KAKB. 

The Hero as Divinity , (he Hero as Prophet, are 
productions of old ages ; not to be repeated in the 
new. They presuppose a certain rudeness of con- 
ception, which the progress of mere scientific know- 
ledge puts an end to. There needs to be, as it were, 
EWorld vacant, or almost vacant, of scientific forms, 
if men in their loving wonder arc to fancy their 
tellow-man either a god or one speaking with the 
voice of a god. Divinity ami prophet arc past. 
We arc now to see our Hero in the less ambitious, 
but also less questionable, character of Poet ; a 
character which does not pass. The Poet is a heroic 
figure belonging to all ages ; whom all ages possess, 
when once he is produced, whom the newest age as 
the'oldest may produce and will produce, always 
tohen Nature pleases. I-et Nature send a Hero-soul ; 
in no age is it other than possible that he may be 
snaped into a Poet. 

Hero, Prophet, Poet, — many different names, 
in different times and places, do wc give to Great 
fcfpn ; according to varieties we note in them, accord- 
ing to the sphere in which they have displayed them- 
ifclvesl We might give many more names, on this 
same principle. I will remark again, how ever, as a 
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faci not unimportant to be understood, that the 
jjifferent sphere constitutes the grand origin of such 
distinction ; that the Hero can be Poet, Prophet, 
King, Priest, or what you will, according to the kind 
§ of world he finds himself boro into. I confess, , 1 
have no notion of a truly great man that could not 
be all sorts of men. The Poet who could merely 
sit on a chair, and compose stanzas, would never 
make a stanza worth much. He could not sing 
io the Heroic warrior, unless he himself were at least 
a Heroic warrior too. 1 fancy there is in him the 
Politician, the Thinker, Legislator, Philosopher; — 
in one or the other degree, he could have been, he 
is all these. So too I cannot understand how a 
15 Mirabeau, with that great glowing heart, with the 
fire that was in it, with the bursting tears that 
were in it, could not have written verses, tragedies, 
poems, and touched all hearts in that way, had his 
course of life and education led him thitherwax^ 
20 The grand fundamental character is that of Great 
Man ; that the man be great. Napoleon has words 
in him which are like Austerlitz Rattles. Louis 
Fourteenth’s Marshals are a kind of poetical men 
withal ; the things Turenne says are full of sagacity 
25 and geniality, like sayings of Samuel Johnson. • The 
great heart, the clear deep-seeing eye : tl^crc it lies ; 
no man whatever, in what province soever, can 
prosper at all without these. Petrarch and Boccac- 
cio did diplomatic messages, it seems, quite well ; 
30 one can easily believe it ; they had done thing* a 
little harder than these! Burns, a gifted song- 
writer, might have made a still better Mirabeau. 
Shakspeare, — one knows not what he could not have 
made, in the supreme degree. 
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True, there are aptitudes of Nature too. Nature 
does not make all great men, more than all other 
men, in the self-same mould. Varieties of aptitude 
doubtless ; but infinitely more of circumstance ; and 
far oftenest it is the latter only that are looked to. 5 
But it is as with common men in the learning of 
trades. You take any man, as yet a vague capa- 
bility of a man, who could be any kind of craftsman ; 
and make him into a smith, a carpenter, a mason : 
he is then and thenceforth that and nothing else. 10 
And if, as Addison complains, yon sometimes see a 
street-porter staggering under his load on spindle- 
shanks, and near at hand a tailor with the frame of 
a Samson handling a bit of cloth and small White- 
chapel needle, — it cannot be considered that apti- 15 
tude of Nature alone has been consulted here either 3 
— The Great Man also, to what shall he be bound 
apprentice ? Given your Hero, is he to become 
Conqueror, King, Philosopher, Poet? It is an in- 
explicably complex controversial-calculation between 20 
the world and him 3 He will read the world and its 
laws ; the W’orld with its laws will be there to be 
read. What the world, on thu matter, shall permit 
and bid is, as we said, the most important fact about 
the world.— 25 

Poet and Prophet difFer greatly in our loose 
modern notions of them. In some old languages, 
agftiltf the titles are synonymous ; l utes means both 
Prophet and Poet : and indeed at all times, Prophet 
and Poet well understood, have much kindred of 30 
leaning. Fundamentally indeed they are still the 
same ; in this most important respect especially, 
That they have penetrated both of them into the 
sacred mystery of the Universe ; what Goethe calls 
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4 the open secret-* 44 Which is the great secret?" 
asks one,— 44 The open secret," — open to all, seen 
by almost none ! That divine mystery, which lies 
everywhere in all Beings, 4 the Divine Idea of the 
5 World, that which lies at the bottom of Appear- 
ance,' as Fichte styles it ; of which all Appearance, 
from the starry sky to the grass of the field, but 
especially the Appearance of Man and his work, is 
but the vesture, the embodiment that renders it 
io visible. Tills divine mystery is in all times and in 
all places ; veritably is. In most times and places it 
is greatly overlooked ; and the Universe, definable 
always in one or the other dialect, as the realised 
Thought of God, is considered a trivial, inert, corn- 
15 monplace matter, -as if, says the Satirist, it were a 
dead thing, which some upholsterer had put toge- 
ther \ It could do no good, at present, KO speak much 
about this ; but it is a pity for every one of us if we 
do not know it, live ever in the knowledge of it, 
20 Really a most mournful pity ; — a failure to live at 
all, if we live otherwise ! 

But now, I say, whoever may forget this divine 
mystery, the Votes, whether Prophet or Poet, has 
penetrated into it ; is a man sent hither to make it 
25 more impressively known to us. That always is his 
message ; he is to reveal that to us f — that sacred 
mystery which he more than others lives ever present 
with. While others forget it, he knows it ; — 1 might 
say, he has been driven to know it ; without con* 
30 sent asked of him , he finds himself living in it, 
bound to live in it. Once more, here is no Hearsay, 
but a direct Insight and Belief ; this man too could 
not help being a sincere man ! Whosoever may live 
in the shows of things, it is for him a necessity of 
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nature to live in the very fact of things. A man, once 
# more, in earnest with the universe, though nil others 
were but toying with it. He is a Votes, first of all, 
in virtue of being sincere. So far Poet and Prophet, 
participators in the 4 open secret/ arc one. 5 

With respect to their distinction again : The 
Votes Prophet, we might say, has seized that sacred 
mystery rather on the moral side, sis Good and Evil, 
Duty and Prohibition ; the Votes Poet on what the 
Germans call the wsthctic side, as Beautiful, and the io 
like. The one we may call a revesiler of what we 
are to do, the other of what we are to love. But 
indeed these two provinces run into one another, and 
cannot be disjoined. The Prophet too has his eye on 
what wc arc to love : how else shall he know what 15 
it is we are to do? The highest Voice ever heard on 
this earth said withal, M Consider the lilies of the 
field, they toil not, neither do they spin: yet Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these." 

A glance, that, into the deepest deep of Beauty. 4 The 20 
lilies of the field,' — dressed finer than earthly prin- 
ces, springing-up there in the humble furrow-field ; 
a beautiful nv looking-out on you, from the great 
inner Sea of Beauty ! How could the rude Earth 
make these, if her Essence, rugged as she looks and 25 
is, were not inwardly Beauty ? In this point of view', 
too, a saying of Goethe’s, which his staggered 
-several, may have meaning: 4 The Beautiful/ he 
intimates, 4 is higher than the Good ; the Beautiful 
includes in it the Good.' The true Beautiful ; which 30 
however, I have said somewhere, 4 differs from the 
false, as Heaven does from Vauxhall !’ So much for 
the distinction and identity of Poet and Prophet. — 

In ancient and also in modem periods, we find a 
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few Poets who are accounted perfect ; whom it were 
a kind of treason to find fault with. This is notewor- 
thy ; this is right : yet in strictness it is only an illu- 
sion. At bottom, clearly enough, there is no perfect 
5 Poet ! A vein of Poetry exists in the hearts of all 
men ; no man is made altogether of Poetry. We are 
all poets when we trad a poem well. The ‘ imagina- 
tion that shudders at the Hell of Dante,’ is not that 
the same faculty, weaker in degree, as Dante's own? 
to No one but Shakspeare can embody, out of Saxtt 
Grammaticus, the story of Hamlet as Shakspeare 
did : but every one models Mime kind of story out of 
it ; every one embodies it better or worse. We need 
not spend time in defining. Where there is no 
15 specific i.iffcrcnce, as between round and square, all 
definition must be more or less arbitrary. A man that 
has so much more of the poetic clement developed 
in him as to have become noticeable, will be called 
Poet by his neighbours. World-Poets too, those 
ao whom wo are to take for perfect Poets, are settled 
by critics in the same way. One who rises so far 
above the general level uf Poets will, to such and 
such critics, seem a Universal Poet ; as he ought to 
do. And yet it is, and must be, an arbitrary distinc- 
25 lion. All Poets, all men, have some touches of the 
Universal ; no man is wholly made of that. Most 
Poets arc very soon forgotten : but not the noblest 
Shakspeare or Homer of them can be remembered 
forever ; — a day comes when he too is not ! 

30 V/ Nevertheless, you will say, there must be a 
difference between true Poetry and true Speech not 
poetical : what is the difference ? On this point 
many things have been written, especially by late 
(inrm?in Critics*, some of which are not very intelligi- 
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blc at first. They say, for example, that the Poet 
Jias an infinitude in him ; communicates an Unend - 
lichkeity a certain character of * infinitude’ to what- 
soever he delineates. This, though not very precise, 
yet on so vague a matter is worth remembering : if 5 
well meditated, some meaning will gradually be 
found in it. For my own part, I find considerable 
meaning in the old vulgar distinction of Poetry being 
metrical , having music in it, being a Song. Truly, 
if pressed to give a definition, one might say this a« 10 
soon as anything else: If your delineation be au- 
thentically musical, musical not in word only, but in 
heart and substance, in all the thoughts and utter- 
ances of it, in the whole conception of it, then it will 
be poetical ; if not, not. — Musical: how much lies 15 
in that l A musical thought is one spoken by a mind 
that has penetrated into the inmost heart of the 
thing ; detected the inmost mystery of it, namely tho 
melody that lies hidden in it ; the inward harmony of 
coherence which is its soul, whereby it exists, and 20 
has a right to be, here in this world. All inmost 
things, wc may say, are melodious ; naturally utter 
themselves in Song. The meaning of Song goes deep. 
Who is there that, in logical words, can express the 
effect music has on us ? A kind of inarticulate un- 25 
fathomable speech, which |eads us to the edge of 
the Infinite, and lets us for moments gaie into that l 
Nay all speech, even the commonest speech, 
has something of song in it : not a parish in the 
world but has its parish-accent ; — the rhythm or tune 30 
to which the people there sing what they have 
to say ! Accent is a kind of chanting ; all men 
have accent of their own, — though they only notice 
that of others. Observe too how all passionate 
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language doe* of itself become musical,— with a 
finer music than the mere accent ; the speech of i\ 
man even in zealous anger becomes a chant, a song. 
All deep things are Song. It seems somehow the 
5 very central essence of us, Song ; as if all the rest 
were but wrappages and hulls 3 The primal element 
of us ; of us, and of all things. The Greeks fabled 
of Sphere-Harmonies : it was the feeling they had of 
the inner structure of Nature ; that the soul of ail her 
xo voices and utterances was perfect music. Poetry, 
therefore, we will call musical Thought . The Poet 
is he who thinks in that manner. At bottom, it 
turns still on power of intellect ; it is a man's sincer- 
ity and depth of vision that makes him a poet. See 
15 deep enough, and you see musically ; the heart of 
Nature being everywhere music, if you can only 
reach it. 

The Votes Poet, with his melodious Apocalypse 
of Nature, seems to hold a poor rank among us, in 
20 comparison with the Votes Prophet ; his function, 
and our esteem of him for his function, alike slight. 
The Hero taken as Divinity ; the Hero taken ax 
Prophet ; then next the Hero taken only as Poet : 
does it not look as if our estimate of the Great Man, 
25 epoch after epoch, were continually diminishing? 
We take him first for a god, then for one god-inspir- 
ed ; and now in the next stage of it, his most mir- 
aculous word gains from us only the recognition 
that he is a Poet, beautiful verse-maker, man of 
30 genius, or such like I— It looks so ; but I persuade 
myself that intrinsically it is not so. If wc consider 
well, it will perhaps appear that in man still there is 
the same altogether peculiar admiration for the Heroic 
Gift, by what name soever called, that there at any 
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time was. I should say, if we do not now reckon a 
preat Man literally divine, it is that our notions of 
God, of the supreme unattainable Fountain of Splen- 
dour, Wisdom and Heroism, arc ever rising h igher ; 
not altogether that our reverence for these qualities, 5 
as manifested in our like, is getting lower. This is 
worth taking thought of. Sceptical Dilettantism, 
the curs*e of these ages, a curse which will not last 
forever, does indeed in this the highest province of 
human things, as in all provinces, make xnd work : to 

and our reverence for great men, all crippled, blind- 
ed, paralytic ax it is, comes out in poor plight, hardly 
recognisable. Men worship the shows of great men ; 
the most disbelieve that there is any reality of great 
men to worship. T he dreariest, faUlcnt fa ith ; be- 15 
lieving which, one would literally despair of human 
things. Nevertheless look, for example, at Napo- 
leon ! A Corsican lieutenant of artillery ; that is the 
show of him: yet is he not obeyed, xoorshippt'd after 
his sort, as all the Tiaraed and Diademed of the *0 
world put together could not be? High Duchesses 
and ostlers of inns, gather round the Scottish rustic. 
Bums a strange feeling dwelling in each that 
they never heard a man like this ; that, on the whole, 
this is the man ! In the secret heart of these people 25 
it still dimly reveals itself, though there is no accred- 
ited way of uttering it at present, that this rustic, 
with his black brows and flashing sun-eyes, and 
strange words moving laughter and tears, is of a 
dignity far beyond all others, incommensurable with 30 
all others. Do not wc feel it so ? But now, were 
Dilettantism, Scepticism, Triviality, and all that 
sorrowful brood, cast-out of us, — as, by God’s bless- 
ing, they shall one day be ; were faith in the shows 
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of things entirely swept-out, replaced by clear faith 
in the ihings, so that a man acted on the impulse of 
that only, and counted the other non-extant ; what 
a new livelier feeling towards this Bums were it ! 

5 Nay here in these ages, such as they are, have 

wc not two mere Poets, if not deified, yet we may 
say beatified ? Shakspeare and Dante are Saints of 
Poetry ; really, if wc will think of it, canonised, so 
that it is impiety to meddle with them. The unguid- 
lO cd instinct of the world, working across all these 
perverse impediments, has arrived at such result. 
Dante and Shakspeare are a peculiar Two. They 
dwell apart, in a kind of royal solitude ; none equal, 
none second to them : in the general feeling of the 
15 world, a certain transcendentalism, a glory as of 
complete perfection, invests these two. They arc 
canonised, though no Pope or Cardinals took hand 
in doing it l Such, in spite of every perverting influ- 
ence, in the most unheroic times, is still our indc- 
20 structible reverence for heroism. — Wc will look a 
little at these Two, the Poet Dante and the Poet 
Shakspeare : what little it is permitted us to say 
here of the Hero as Poet will most fitly arrange 
itself in that fashion. 

25 Many volumes have been written by way of 

commentary on Dante and his Book ; yet, on the 
whole, with no great result. His Biography is, as 
it were, irrecoverably lost for us. An unimportant, 
wandering, sorrowstricken man, not much note was 
30 taken of him while he lived ; and the most of that 
has vanished, in the long space that now intervenes. 
It is five centuries since he ceased writing and living 
here. After all commentaries, the Book itself is 
mainly what w r e know of him. The Book and 
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one might add that Portrait commonly attributed 
to Giotto, which, looking on it, you cannot help 
inclining to think genuine, w hoever did it. To me it 
is a most touching face ; perhaps of all faces that I 
know, the most so. Lonely there, painted as on 5 
vacancy, with the simple laurel wound round it ; the 
deathless sorrow and pain, the known victory which 
is also deathless ; — significant of the whole history 
of Dante ! I think it is the mournfullest face that 
ever was painted from reality ; an altogether tragic; 10 
heart -affecting face. There is in it, as foundation 
of it, the softness, tenderness, gentle affection as of 
a child ; but all this is as if congealed into sharp 
contradiction, into abnegation, isolation, proud 
hopeless pain. A soft ethereal soul looking-out so 13 
stern, implacable, grim-trenchant, as from imprison- 
ment of thick-ribbed ice ! Withal it is a silent pain 
too, a silent scornful one : the lip i n curled in a kind 
of godlike disdain of the thing that is eating-out his 
heart, — as if it were withal a mean insignificant 20 
thing, as if he whom it had power to torture and 
strangle were greater than it. The face of one 
wholly in protest, and lifelong unsurrendering bat- 
tle, against the world. Affection all converted 
into indignation : an implacable indignation ; slow, 25 
equable, silent, like that of a god ! The eye too, 
it looks-out as in a kind of surprise, a kind of 
inquiry, Why the world was of such a sort? This 
is Dante : so he looks, this 4 voice of ten silent 
centuries/ and sings us 1 his mystic unfathomable 30 
song.* 

The little that we know* of Dante's Life corres- 
ponds well enough with this Portrait and this Book. 

He was born at Florence, in the upper class of 
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society, in the year 1265. His education was the 
best then going ; much school-divinity, Aristotdean 
logic, some Latin classics, — no inconsiderable in- 
sight into certain provinces of things : and Dante, 
5 with his earnest intelligent nature, we need not 
doubt, learned better than most all that was learn- 
able. He has a clear cultivated understanding, and 
of great subtlety ; this best fruit of education he had 
contrived to realise from these scholastics, lie 
10 knows accurately and well what lies close to him ; 
but, in such a time, without printed books or free 
intercourse, he could not know well what was dis- 
tant : the small clear light, most luminous for what 
is near, breaks itself into singular chiaroscuro strik- 
15 ing on what is far off. This was Dante's learning 
from the schools. In life, he had gone through the 
usual destinies ; been twice out campaigning as a 
soldier for the Florentine State, been on embassy ; 
had in his thirty-fifth year, by natural gradation of 
20 talent and service, become one of the Chief Magis- 
trates of Florence. He hud met in boyhood a 
certain Beatrice Fortinari, a beautiful little girl of 
his own age and rank, and grown-up thenceforth in 
partial sight of her, in some distant intercourse with 
25 her. All readers know his graceful affecting account 
of this ; and then of their being parted ; of her being 
wedded to another, and of her death soon after. 
She makes a great figure in Dante’s Poem ; seems 
to have made a great figure in his life. Of all beings 
JO it might seem as if she, held apart from him, far 
apart at last in the dim Eternity, were the only one 
he had ever with his whole strength of affection 
loved. She died : Dante himself was wedded ; but 
it seems not happily, far from happily. I fancy, the 
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rigorous earnest man, with his keen excitabilities, 
was not altogether easy to make happy. 

Wc will not complain of Dante's miseries : had 
all gone right with him as he wished it, he might f 
have been Prior, PodextA. or whatsoever they call it, 5 
of Florence, well accepted among neighbours, —and 
the world had wanted one of the most notable words 
ever spoken or sung. Florence would have had 
another prosperous Lord Mayor ; and the ten dumb 
centuries continued voiceless, and the ten other llx- 10 
tening centuries (for there will be ten of them and 
more) had no Dtvina Commiiiiu to hear 3 Wc will 
complain of nothing. A nobler destiny whs appoint- 
ed for this Dante ; and he, struggling like a man led 
towards death and crucifixion, could not help fulfill- 15 
ing it. Give him the choice of hi* happiness ! He 
knew not, more than wc do, what was really happy, 
what was really miserable. 

In Dante's Priorship, the Guclf-Ghibelline, Bian- 
chi-Ncri, or some other confused disturbances rose 20 
to such a height, that Dante, whose party had seem- 
ed the stronger, was with his friends cast unexpect- 
edly forth into banishment ; doomed thenceforth to 
a life of woe and wandering. His property was all 
confiscated and more ; he had the fiercest feeling 25 
that it was entirely unjust, nefarious in the sight of 
God and man. He tried what was in him to get 
reinstated ; tried even by warlike surprisal, with 
arms in his hand : but it would not do ; bad only 
had become worse. There is a record, I believe, still 30 
oxtant in the Florence Archives, dooming this Dante, 
wheresoever caught, to be burnt alive. Burnt alive; 
so it stands, they say : a very curious civic document. 
Another curious document, some considerable num- 
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ber of years later, is a Letter of Dante's to the Flo- 
rentine Magistrates, written in answer to a milder 
proposal of theirs, that he should return on condi- 
tion of apologising and paying a fine. He answers, 
5 with fixed stern pride : 44 If I cannot return without 
calling myself guilty, I will never return, uunquam 
nvertar . \ " 

For Dante there was now no home in this 
world. He wandered from patron to patron, from 
10 place to place ; proving, in his own bitter words, 
* How hard is the path, Come k dure calif.' The 
wretched are not cheerful company. Dante, poor 
and banished, with his proud earnest nature, with 
his moody humours, was not a man to conciliate, 
15 men. Petrarch reports of him that being at Can 
della Scala's court, and blamed one day for his 
gloom and taciturnity, he answered in no courticr- 
like way. Della Scala stood among his courtiers, 
with mimes and buffoons (n* Indents ac histrionts) 
20 making him heartily merry ; when turning to Dante, 
he said : •• Is it not strange, now, that this poor 
fool should make himself so entertaining; while 
you, a wise man, sit there day after day, and have 
nothing to amuse us with at all ? M Dante answer- 
25 ed bitterly : •• No, not strange ; your Highness is to 
recollect the Proverb, Like to Like — given the 
amuser, the amusee must also be given ! Such a 
man, with his proud silent ways, with his sarcasms 
and sorrows, was not made to succeed at court. 
30 By degrees, it came to be evident to him that he 
had no longer any resting-place, or hope of benefit, 
in this earth. The earthly world had cast him forth, 
to wander, to wander ; no living heart to love him 
now ; for his sore miseries there w’as no solace here. 
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The deeper naturally would the Eternal World 
ijnprcss itself on him ; that awful reality over which, 
after all, this Time-world, with its Florences and 
banishments, only flutters as an unreal shadow. Flor- 
ence thou shalt never sec : but Hell and Purgatory £ 
and Heaven thou shalt surely see ! What is Florence, 

Can della Scaln, and the World and Life altogether 
Eternity : thither, of a truth, not elsewhither, art 
thou and all things bound 1 The great soul of Dunte, 
homeless on earth, made its home more and more in 10 
that awful other world. Naturally his thoughts brood- 
ed on that, as on the one fact important for him. 
Bodied or bodiless, it is the one fact important for 
all men : but to Dante, in that age, it was bodied 
in Axed certainty of scientific shape; he no more 15 
doubted of that MaUbolgt Pool, that it all lay there 
with its gloomy circles, with its eUti guai % and that he 
himself should see it, than we doubt that we should 
sec Constantinople if we went thither. Dante's 
heart, long filled with this, brooding over it in 20 
speechless thought and awe, bursts-forth at length 
into 1 mystic unfathomable song and this his Divine 
Comedy, the most remarkable of all modern Books, 
is the result. It must have been a great solacement 
to Dante, and was, as we can see, a proud thought 25 
for him at times, That he, here in exile, could do 
this work ; that no Florence, nor no man or men, 
could hinder him from doing it, or even much help 
him in doing it. He knew too, partly, that it was 
great ; the greatest a man could do. • If thou fol- 30 
low thy star, Se tu segui tua slclla'— so could the 
Hero, in his forsakenness, in his extreme need, still 
say to himself : ,4 Follow thou thy star, thou shalt not 
fail of a glorious haven !** The labour of writing. 
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we find, and indeed could know otherwise, was grout 
and painful for him ; ho says, This Book * which 
has made me lean for many years. * Ah yes, it was 
won, all of it, with pain and sore toil, — not in sport, 
^ but in grim earnest. His Book, us indeed most good 
Books arc, has been written, in muny senses, with 
his heart's blood. It is his whole history this Book. 
He died after finishing it ; not yet very old, at the 
age of fifty-six ; — broken-hearted rather, as is said. 
10 He lies buried in his death-city Ravenna : Hie dander 
Dantes ptitriis exiorru ab oris . The Florentines beg- 
ged back his body, in a century after ; the Ravenna 
people would not give it. 11 Here am I Dante laid, 
shut-out from my native shores. M 
15 I said. Dante's Poem was a Song : it is Tieck 

who calls it *a mystic unfathomable Song'; and 
such is literally the character of it. Coleridge re- 
marks very pertinently somewhere, that wherever 
you find a sentence musically worded, of true rhythm 
20 and melody in the words, there is something deep 
and good in the meaning too. For body and soul, 
word and idea, go strangely together here as every- 
where. Song : we said before, it was the Heroic of 
Speech ! All old Poems, Homer's and the rest, are 
25 authentically Songs. 1 would say, in strictness, that 
all right Poems are ; that whatsoever is not sung is 
properly no Poem, but a piece of Prose cramped into 
jingling lines,— to the great injury of the gram- 
mar, to the great grief of the reader, for most part ! 
30 What wc w*ant to get at is the thought the man had, 
if he had any: why should he twist it into jingle, if 
he could speak it out plainly ? It is only when the 
heart of him is rapt into true passion of melody, 
and the very tones of him, according to Coleridge's 
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remark, become musical by the greatness, deplli and 
rtiustc of his thoughts, that we can give him right to 
rhyme and sing ; that wc call him a Poet, and listen 
to him as the Heroic of Speakers, whose speech 
is Song. Pretenders to this are many ; and to an 
4 earnest reader, I doubt, it is for mo-st part a very 
melancholy, not to say an insupportable business, 
that of reading rhyme 3 Rhyme that had no Inward 
necessity to be rhymed ; it ought to have told us 
plainly, without any jingle, what it was aiming at. 

I would advise all men who cun speak their thought, 
not to sing it ; to understand that, in a serious time, 
among serious men, there is no vocation in them for 
singing it. Precisely as wc love the true song, and 
arc charmed by it as by something divine, so shall 
we hate the false song, and account it a mere wooden 
noise, a thing hollow, superfluous, altogether an 
insincere and offensive thing. 

I give Dame my highest praise when I say of 
his Divine Comedy that it is, in all senses, genuinely 
a Song. In’ the very sound of it there is a canto 
fermo ; it proceeds as by a chant. The language, his 
simple tersa rima , doubtless helped him in this. One 
reads along naturally with a sort of lilt. But I add, 
that it could not be otherwise ; for the essence and 



material of the work are themselves rhythmic. Its 
depth, and rapt passion and sincerity, makes it musi- 
cal go deep enough, there is music everywhere. A 
true inward symmetry, what one calls an architectural 
harmony, reigns in it, proportionates it all : architec- 
tural ; which also partakes of the character of music. 
The three kingdoms, Inferno , Purgatoriv , Patadiso , 
look-out on one another like compartments of a 
great edifice ; a great supernatural world-cathedral, 
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pilcd-up there, stem, solemn, awful ; Dante’s 
World of Souls ! It is, at bottom, the smccrest of all 
Poems ; sincerity, here too, we find to be the mea- 
sure of worth. It came deep out of the author's heart 
5 of hearts; and it goes deep, and through long genera- 
tions, into ours. Th$ people of Verona, when they 
saw him ^n the streets, used to say, 41 Ecctrvi r uom 
eh* t stato air Inferno, See, there is the man that was 
in Hell!" Ah, yes, he had been in Hell; — in Hell 
io enough, in long severe sorrow and struggle ; as the 
like of him is pretty sure to have been. Commcdias 
that come-Out divine arc not accomplished otherwise. 
Thought, true labour of any kind, highest virtue 
itself, is it not the daughter of Pain ? Bom as out of 
15 the black whirlwind ; — true effort, in fact, as of a 
captive struggling to free himself: that is Thought. 
In all ways we are ‘ to become perfect through suffer- 
ing' — But, as I say, no work known to me is so 
elaborated as this of Dante's. It has all been as if 
20 molten, in the hottest furnace of his soul. It had 
made him • lean* for many years. Not the general 
whole only ; every compartment of it is worked-out, 
with intense earnestness, into truth, into clear visual- 
ity. Each answers to the other ; each fits in its place, 
25 like a marble stone accurately hewn and polished. It 
is the soul of Dante, and in this the soul of the mid- 
dle ages, rendered forever rhythmically visible there. 
No light task ; a right intense one : but a task which 
is done. 

Perhaps one would say, intensity , with the much 
that depends on it, is the prevailing character of 
Dante's genius. Dante does not come before us as 
a large catholic mind ; rather as a narrow, and even 
4 sectarian mind: it is partly the fruit of his age and 
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position, but partly too of his own nature. His 
greatness has, in ail senses, concentered itself into 
fiery emphasis and depth. He is world-great not 
because he is world-wide, but because he is world- 
jlccp. Through all objects he pierces as it w r crc 5 
done into the heart of Being. I know nothing so 
intense as Dante. Consider, for example, to begin 
with the outermost development of his intensity, 
•consider how he paints, lie has a great power of 
vision ; seizes the very type of a thing 5 presents 10 
that and nothing more. You remember that first 
view he gets of the Hall of Ditc : red pinnacle, red hot 
cone of iron glowing through the dim immensity of 
gloom *0 vivid, so distinct* visible at once and 
forever ! It is as an emblem of the whole genius of 15 
Dante. There is a brevity, an abrupt precision in 
him : Tacitus is not briefer, more condensed ; and 
then in Dante it seems a natural condensation, 
spontaneous to the man. One smiting word ; 
and then there is silence, nothing more said. His 20 
silence is more eloquent than words. It is strange 
with what a sharp decisive grace he snatches the 
true likeness of a matter; cuts-into the matter 
as with a pen of fire. Plutus, the blustering giant, 
collapses at Virgil’s rebuke ; it is *as the sails sink, J5 
the mast being suddenly broken.* Or that poor 
Brunetto Latini, with the co/to asfietto, * face baked' 
parched brown and lean ; and the • fiery snow* that 
falls on them there, a ‘fiery snow without wind,* 
slow*, deliberate, never-ending ! Or the lids of those 30 
Tombs ; square sarcophaguses, in that silent dim- 
burning Hall, each with its Soul in torment 5 the 
lids laid open there ; they are to be shut at the Day 
of Judgment, through Eternity. And how Farinata 
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rises ; and how Cavalcante falls — at hearing of his 
Son. anil the past tense ‘/wc/* The very movements 
in Dante have something brief ; swift, decisive, 
almost military. It is of the inmost essence of his 
5 genius this sort of painting. The fiery, swift Italian 
nature of the man, so silent, passionate, with its 
quick abrupt movements, its silent ‘pale rages, 
speaks itself in these things. 

For though this of painting is one of the outer- 
10 most developments of a man, it comes like ail else 
from the essential faculty of him ; it is physiognomic- 
al of the whole man. Find a man whose words 
paint you a likeness, >«#i have found a mun worth 
some thing; mark his manner of doing it, as very 
15 characteristic of him. In the first place, he could 
not have discerned the object at ail, or seen the vital 
type of it, unless he had, what we may call, sympath- 
ised with it, — had sympathy in him to bestow on 
objects. He must have been sincere about it too ; 
20 sincere and sympathetic : a man without worth 
cannot give you the likeness of any object ; he 
dwells In vague outwardness, fallacy and trivial 
hearsay, about all objects. And indeed may wc not 
say that intellect altogether expresses itself in this 
25 power of discerning what an object is? Whatsoever 
of faculty a man’s mind may have will come-out 
here. Is it even of business, a matter to be done ? 
The gifted man is he who sees the essential point, 
and leaves all the rest aside as surplusage : it is his 
30 faculty too, the mAii of business’s faculty, that he 
discern the true likeness , not the false superficial one, 
of the thing he lias got to work in. And how much 
of morality is in the kind of insight wc get of any- 
thing ; 4 the eye seeing in all tilings what it brought 
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with It the faculty of .seeing P To the mean eye all 
things are trivial, as certainly to the jaundiced they 
arc yellow. Raphael, the Painters tell us, is the 
best of all Portrait-painters withal. No most gifted 
eye can exhaust the significance of any object. In 5 
the commonest human face there lies more than 
Raphael will take-away with him. 

Dante's painting is not graphic only, brief, true, 
and of a vividness as of fire in dark night ; taken on 
the wider scale, it is everyway noble, and the on!- 10 
come of a great soul. Francesca and her Lover, 
what qualities in that ! A thing woven as out of rain- 
bows, on a ground of eternal black. A small flute- 
voice of infinite wail speaks there, into our very heart 
of hearts. A touch of womanhood in it too : delta 1 5 
hello persona, chc mi fu tolta ; and how, even in the 
Pit of woe, it is a solace that he will never part from 
her ! Saddest tragedy in these alii £iun\ And the 
racking winds, in that acr frame, whirl them away 
again, to wail forever ! -Strange to think : Dante 20 
was the friend of this poor Francesca's father ; 
Francesca herself may have sat upon the Poet's 
knee, as a bright innocent little child. Infinite pity, 
yet also infinite rigour of law : it is so Nature is 
made ; it is so Dante discerned that she was made. 25 
What a paltry notion is that of his Divine Comedy's 
being a poor splenetic impotent terrestrial lihcl ; 
putting those into Hell whom he could not be 
avenged upon on earth ! 1 suppose if ever pity, tender 
as a mother's, was in the heart of any man, it was 30 
in Dante's. But a man who does not know rigour 
cannot pity cither. His very pity will be cowardly, 
egoistic, — sentimentality, or little belter. I know 
not in the world an affection equal to that of Dante. 
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ft is a tenderness, a trembling, longing, pitying 
love : like the wail of .*£olean harps, soft, soft ; like 
a child’s young heart ; and then that stem, sore- 
saddened heart ! These longings of his towards his 
5 Beatrice ; their meeting together in the Paradiso ; his 
gazing in her pure transfigured eyes, her that had 
been purified by death so long, separated from him 
so far:— one likens it to the song of angels; if 
Is among the purest utterances of affection, perhaps 
io the very purest, that ever came out of a human 
soul. 

For the intense Dante is intense in all things ; he 
has got into the essence of all. Hh intellectual in- 
sight, a< painter, on occasion too as reasoner, is but 
15 the result of all other sorts of intensity. Morally great, 
above all, wc must call him; it is the beginning of all. 
His scorn, his grief are as transcendent as his love ; 
—as indeed, what are they but the inverse or converse 
of his love ?* A Dio spiaeenti ed a ncmict xus\ Hateful 
ao to God and to the enemies of God : lofty scorn, unap- 
peasable silent reprobation and aversion ; * Xon 
rugionam di lor, We will not speak of them, look only 
and pass.’ Or think of this ; ‘They have not the 
hope to die, Xon hnn sperunsu di morie/ One day,. 
25 it had risen sternly benign on the scathed heart of 
Dante, that he. wretched, never-resting, worn as he 
was, would full surely die ; ‘ that Destiny itself could 
not doom him not to die.' Such words are in this 
man. For rigour, earnestness and depth, he is not 
30 to be paralleled in the modern world ; to seek his 
parallel we must go into the Hebrew Bible, and live 
with the antique Prophets there. 

1 do not agree with much modem criticism, in 
greatly preferring the In/ento to the two other parts 
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of the Divine Commcdia. Such preference belong, 

I imagine, to our general Byronism of taste, and is 
Eke to be a transient feeling. The Purgatorio and 
Parodist*, especially the former, one would almost say, 
is even more excellent than iL It is a noble thing that 5 
Purgatorio , 4 Mountain of Purification an emblem 
of the noblest conception of that age. If Sin is so 
fatal, and Hell is and must be so rig or oils, awful, yel 
in Repentance too is man purified ; Repentance is 
the grand Christian act. It is beautiful how Dante 10 
works it out. The brmolar de/f onde , that * trem- 
bling’ of the ocean -waves, under the first pure gleam 
of morning, dawning afar on the wandering Two, 
is as the type of an altered mood. Hope has now 
dawned ; never-dying Hope, if in company still with 15 
heavy sorrow. The obscure sojourn of them on* and 
reprobate is underfoot ; a soft breathing of penitence 
mounts higher and higher, to the Throne of Mercy 
itself. 44 Pray for me," the denixens of that Mount 
Of Pain all say to him. “Tell my Giovanna to pray 20 
for me," my daughter Giovanna ; “I think her mo- 
ther loves me no more ! M They toil painfully up by 
that winding steep, 4 bent-dow n like corbels of a 
building,' some of them,— crushcd-togcthcr so * for 
the sin of pride *; yet nevertheless in years, in ages 25 
and sons, they shall have reached the top, which is 
Heaven's gate, and by Mercy shall have been admit- 
ted in. The joy too of all, when one has prevailed ; 
the whole Mountain shakes w r ith joy , and a psalm of 
praise rises, when one soul has perfected repentance 30 
and got its sin and miser}* left behind ! I call all this 
a noble embodiment of a true noble thought. 

But indeed the Three compartments mutually 
support one another, arc indispensable to one suto- 
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thcr. The Partuiiso, a kind of inarticulate mtunc to 
me, is the redeeming side of the Inferno ; the Inferno 
without it wore untrue. All three make-up the true 
Unseen World, as figured in the Christianity of the 
5 Middle Ages ; a thing forever memorable, forever 
true in the essence of it, to all men. It was perhaps 
delineated in no human soul with such depth of vera- 
city ns in this of Dante's ; a man sent to sing it, to 
keep it long memorable. Very notable with what 
10 brief simplicity he passes out of the every-day real- 
ity, into the Invisible one ; and in the second or third 
stanza, we find ourselves in the World of Spirits ; 
and dwell there, as among things palpable, indubit- 
able ! To Dante they wn- so ; the real world, as it. ix 
15 called, and its facts, was but the threshold to an in- 
finitely higher Fact of a World. At bottom, the one 
was as jtar/ematural as the other. Has not each 
man a soul? He will not only be a spirit, but is one. 
To the earnest Dante it is all one visible Fact ; he 
20 believes it. *ecs it ; is the Poet of it in virtue of that. 
Sincerity, I my again, i* the saving merit, now as 
always. 

Dante’s Hell, Purgatory, Paradise, are u sym- 
bol w ithal, an emblematic representation of his Belief 

25 about this Universe : -some Critic in a future age, 
like those Scandinavian ones the other day, who has 
ceased altogether to think as Dante did, may find this 
too all an 4 Allegory,' perhaps an idle Allegory! It 
ix a sublime embodiment, or sublimest of the soul of 

30 Christianity. It expresses, as in'huge world-wide ar- 
chitectural emblems, how the Christian Dante felt Good 
and Evil to be the two polar elements of this Creation, 
on which it all turns ; that these two differ not by pre- 
ferability of one to the other, but by incompatibility 
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absolute and infinite ; that the one is excellent and high 
as light and Heaven, the other hideous, black as Ge- 
henna and the Pit of Hell! Everlasting Justice, yet 
with Penitence, with everlasting Pity, — all Christian- 
ism, as Dante and the Middle Ages had it, is em- 5 
blemed here. Emblemed : and yet, as 1 urged the 
other day, with what entire truth’of purpose ; how un- 
conscious of uny embleming f Hell, Purgatory, Para- 
dise : these things were not fashioned as emblems ; 
was there, in our Modem European Mind, any 10 
thought nt nil of their being emblems ! Were they 
not indubitable awful facts, the whole heart of man 
taking them for practically true, all Nature every- 
where confirtniug them ? So is it always in these 
things. Men do not believe in Allegory. The future 15 
Critic, whatever his new thought may be, who 
considers this of Dante to have been all got-up as an 
Allegory, will commit one sore mistake ! — Paganism 
we recognised as a veracious expression of the 
earnest awe-stmek feeling of man towards the 20 
Universe ; veracious, true once, and still not without 
worth for us. But mark here the difference of 
Paganism and Christianism ; one great difference. 
Paganism emblemed chiefly the Operations of 
Nature ; the destinies, efforts, combinations, vicis- 25 
situdes of things and men in this world ; Chris- 
tianism emblemed the Law of Human Duty, the 
Moral Law of Man. One was for the sensuous 
nature : a rude helpless utterance of t he fint Thought 
of men, —the chief recognised virtue, Courage, jo 
Superiority to Fear. The other was not for the 
sensuou s nature, but for the moral. What a progress 
is here, if in that one respect only ! — 

And so in this Dante, as we said, had ten silent 
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centuries, in a very strange way, found a voice. 
The Divina Commtdia is of Dante’s writing ; yet in 
truth it belongs to ten Christian centuries, only the 
finishing of it is Dante’s. So always. The crafts- 
5 man there, the smith with that metal of his, with 
these tools, with these cunning methods, — how lit- 
tle of all he does is properly his work ! All past in- 
ventive men work there with him ; — w» indeed with 
all of us, in all things. Dante \n the spokesman of 
10 the Middle Ages ; the Thought they lived by stands 
here, in everlasting music. These sublime ideas of 
his, terrible and beautiful, are the fruit of the Chris- 
tian Meditation of all the good men who had gone 
before him. Precious they ; but also is not he pre- 
15 cious? Much, had not he spoken, would have been 
dumb ; not dead, yet living voiceless. 

On the whole, U it not an utterance, this mystic 
Song, at once of one of the greatest human souls, 
and of the highest thing that Europe had hitherto 
20 realised for itself? Christianism, as Dante sings it, 
is another than Paganism in the rude Norse mind ; 
another than * Bastard Christianism' half-articulatc- 
ly spoken in the Arab Desert, seven-hundred years 
before ! — The noblest idea made real hitherto among 
35 men, is sung, and cmWemcd-forth abidingly, by one 
of the noblest men. In the one sense and in the 
other, arc we not right glad to possess it ? As I cal- 
culate, it may last yet for long thousands of years. 
For the thing that is uttered from the inmost parts 
JO of a uutnV soul, differs altogether from what is 
uftered by the outer part. The outer is of the 
day, under .the empire of mode ; the outer passes 
away, jn swift endless changes ; the inmost is 
the same yesterday, to-day and forever. True 
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souls, in all generation* of the world, who look 
on this Dante, will find a brotherhood in him ; the 
efeep sincerity of his thoughts, hi* woes and hopes, 
will speak likewise to their sincerity ; they will feel 
that this Dante too was a brother. Napoleon in 5 
Saint- Helena is charmed with the genial veracity of 
old Homer. The oldest Hebrew Prophet, under a 
vesture the most diverse from ours, docs yet, be- 
cause he speaks from the heart of man, speak to all 
men s hearts. It is the one sole .secret of conti nu- 10 
ing long memorable. Dante, for depth of sincerity, 
is like on antique Prophet too ; his words, like 
theirs, come from his very heart. One need not 
wonder if it were predicted that his Poem might be 
the most enduring thing our Europe has yet made ; 15 
for nothing so endures as a truly spoken word. 

All cathedrals, pontificalitiex, brass and stone, and 
outer arrangement never xo lasting, are brief in 
comparison to an unfathomable heart-song like this : 
one feels as if St might survive, still of importance 20 
to men, when these had all sunk into new irrecog- 
nisablc combinations, and had ceased individually 
to be. Europe has made much ; great cities, great 
empires, encyclopedias, creeds, bodies of opinion 
and practice : but it has made little of the class of 25 
Dante s Thought. Homer yet is, veritably present 
face to face with every open soul of us ; and Greece, 
where is it? Desolate for thousands of years; 
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into that primal element of and sung-forth fitly 
somewhat therefrom, has worked in the depths of 
our existence ; feeding through long times the life- 
roots of all excellent human things whatsoever, — in 
S a way that 4 utilities* will not succeed well in calcu- 
lating ! We will not estimate the Sun by the quan- 
tity of gas-light it -saves ; Dante shall be invaluable, 
or of no value. One remark 1 may make : the con* 
trast in this respect between the Hero-Poet and the 
10 Ilero-Prophct. In a hundred years, Mahomet, as 
we saw, had his Arabians at Grenada and at Delhi ; 
Dante’s Italians seem to be yet very much where 
they were. Shall we say, then, Dante's effect on 
the world was small in comparison ? Not so : his 
15 arena is far more restricted ; but also it is far nobler, 
clearer ; —perhaps not less but more important. 
Mahomet speaks to great masses of men, in tho 
coarse dialect adapted to %uch; a dialect filled 
with inconsistencies, crudities, follies : on the great 
20 masses alone can he act, and there with good and 
with evil strangely blended. Dante speaks to the 
noble, the pure and great, in all times and places. 
Neither docs he grow absolcte, as the other docs. 
Dante burns as a pure star, fixed there in the 
25 firmament, at which the great and the high of all 
ages kindle themselves : he is the possession of all 
the chosen of the world for uncounted time. Dante, 
one calculates, may long survive Mahomet. In this 
way the balance may he made straight again. 

30 But. at any rate, it is not by what is called 

their effect on the world, by what we can judge of 
their effect there, that a man and his work are mea- 
sured. Effect ? Influence ? Utility ? Let a man do 
his work ; the fruit of it is the care of Another than 
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he. It will grow its own fruit ; and whether embo- 
died in Caliph Thrones and Arabian Conquests, so 
that it ' fills all Morning and Evening Newspapers,' 
and all Histories, which are u kind of distilled 
Newspapers ; or not embodied so at all what 5 
matters that? That is not the real fruit of it ! The Ara- 
bian Caliph, in so far only as he did something, was 
something. If the great Cause of Man, and Man's 
work in God's Earth, got no furtherance from the 
Arabian Caliph, then no matter how many scimctars 10 
he drew, how many gold piasters pocketed, and 
what uproar and blaring he made in this world, 
hr was but a loud-sounding inanity and futility ; at 
bottom, he ttas not at all. Let us honour the great 
empire of Silence* once more ! The boundless trea- 15 
sury which we do np/jillgk in our pockets, or count- 
up and present before, men 1 It is perhaps, of all 
things, the tuefulkst for each of us to do, in these 
loud times. 

As Dante, the Italian man, was sent into our 20 
world to embody musically the Religion of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the Religion of our Modern Europe, its 
Inner Lite ; so Shakspearc, we may say, embodies 
for us the Outer Life of our Europe as developed 
•then, its chivalries, courtesies, humours, ambitions, 25 
what practical way of thinking, acting, looking at the 
world, men then had. As in Homer we may still 
construe Old Greece ; so in Shakspeare and Dante, 
after thousands of years, what our modern Europe 
was, in Faith and in Practice, will still be legible. 30 
Dante has given us the Faith or soul ; Shakspearc, 
in a not less noble way, has given us the Practice or 
body. This latter also we were to have ; a man w as 
sent for it, the man Shakspeare. Just when that 
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chivalry way of life had reached its last finish, and 
was on the point of breaking down into slow or swift 
dissolution, as we now see it everywhere, this other 
sovereign Poet, with his seeing eye, with his perennial 
5 singing voice, was sent to take note of it, to give 
long-enduring record of it. Two fit men: Dante, 
deep, fierce as the central fire of the world ; Shnks- 
pcarc, wide, placid, far-seeing, as the Sun, the upper 
light of the world. Italy produced the one world- 
io voice ; we English had the honour of producing the 
other. 

Curious enough how, as it were by mere acci- 
dent, this man came to us. I think always, so great, 
quiet, complete and self-sufficingis this Shakspcare, 
15 had the Warwickshire Squire not prosecuted him for 
deer-stealing, we had perhaps never heard of him as a 
Poet 1 The woods and skies, the rustic Life of Man 
in Stratford there, had been enough for this man ! But 
indeed that strange outbudding of our whole Eng- 
ao ILsh Existence, which we call the Elizabethan Era, 
did not it too come as of its own accord ? The • Tree 
IgdrasiP buds and withers by its own laws, — too 
deep for our scanning. Yet it doe* bud and wither, 
and every bough and leaf of it is there, by fixed 
25 eternal laws ; not a Sir Thomas Lucy but comes at 
the hour fit for him. Curious, 1 say, and not suffi- 
ciently considered : how everything docs codpcratc 
with all ; not a leaf rotting on the highway but is 
indissoluble portion of solar and stellar systems ; no 
30 thought, word or act of man but has sprung withal 
out of all men, and works sooner or later, recog- 
nizably or irrccognisably, on all men ! It is all a 
Tree : circulation of sap and influences, mutual com- 
munication of every minutest leaf with the lowest 
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talon of a root, with even* other greatest and minu- 
fest portion of the whole. The Tree Igdrasil, that 
has its roots down in the Kingdoms of Hcla and 
Death, and whose boughs overspread the highest 
Heaven ! — 5 

In some sense it may be said that this glorious 
Elizabethan Era with its Shakspearc, as the outcome 
and flnwerage of all which had preceded it, is itself 
attributable to the Catholicism of the Middle Ages- 
The Christian Faith, which was the theme of 10 
Dante's Song, had produced this Practical Life which 
Shakspearc was to sing. For Religion then, as it 
now and always is, was the soul of Practice ; the 
primary vital fact in men's life. And remark here, 
as rather curious, that Middle-Age Catholicism was 15 
abolished, so far as Acts of Parliament could abolish 
it, before Shakspearc, the noblest product of it, 
made his appearance. He did make his appearance 
nevertheless. Nature at her own time, with Catho- 
licism or what else might be necessary, sent him forth ; 20 
taking small thought of Acts of Parliament. King- 
Henrys, Queen- Elizabeth* go their way ; and Nature 
too goes hers. Acts of Parliament, on the whole, are 
small, notwithstanding the noise they make. What 
Act of Parliament, debate at St. Stephens, on the 25 
hustings or elsewhere, was it that brought this 
Shakspearc into being ? No dining at Freemasons* 
Tavern, opening subscription lists, selling of shares, 
and infinite other jangling and true or false endea- 
vouring! This Elizabethan Era, and all its noble- 30 
ness and blessedness, came without proclamation, 
preparation of ours. Priceless Shakspearc was 
the free gift of Nature ; given altogether silently 
received altogether silently, as if it had been a 
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thing of little account. And yet, very literally, it is a 
priceless thing. One should look at that side of 
matters too. 

Of this Shakspe&re of ours, perhaps the opin- 
5 ion one sometimes hears a little idolatrously ex- 
pressed is, in fact, the right one ; 1 think the best 
judgment not of this country only, but of Europe at 
large, is slowly pointing to the conclusion, That 
Shakspcnrc is the chief of all Poets hitherto ; the 
io greatest intellect who, in our recorded world, has 
left record of himself in the way of Literature. On 
the whole, I know not such a power of vision, such 
a faculty of thought, if we take all the characters 
of it, in any other man. Such a calmness of depth ; 
1 5 placid joyous strength ; all things imaged in that 
great soul of his so true and clear, as in a tranquil 
unfathomable sea ! It has been said, that in the con- 
structing of Sh&kspeare's Dramas there is, apart from 
all other 4 faculties* as they are called, an under - 
20 standing manifested, equal to that in Bacon's Novum 
Orgatutm . That is true ; and it is not a truth that 
strikes every one. It would become more apparent 
if we tried, any of us for himself, how, out of Shak- 
speare's dramatic materials, nr could fashion such a 
25 result! The built house seems all so fit,— every- 
way as it should be, as if it came there by its 
own law and the nature of things, — wc forget the 
rude disorderly quarry it was shaped from. The very 
perfection of the house, as if Nature herself had made 
30 it, hides the builder’s merit. Perfect, more perfect 
than any other man, we may call Shakspeare in this : 
he discerns, knows as by instinct, what condition 
he works under, what his materials are, what his own 
force and its relation to them is. It is not a transi- 
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lory glance of insight that will suffice ; it is deliber- 
ate illumination of the whole matter ; it is a calmly 
serxuge ye ; a great intellect, in short. How a man, of 
some wide thing that he has witnessed, will con- 
struct a narrative, what kind of picture and delinea- 5 
lion he will give of it, Lh the best measure you 
could geL of what intellect is In the man. Which 
circumstance is vital and shall stand prominent ; 
which unessential, tit to he suppressed ; where is 
the true the true sequence ;uid ending? 10 

To find out this, you task the whole force of insight 
that is in the man. lie must und^rs/awd the thing ; 
according to the depth of his understanding, will the 
fitness of his answer be. You will try him *0. Does 
like join itself to like ; does the spirit of method stir 15 
in that confusion, so that its embroilment becomes 
order? Can the man say, Fiat tux. Let there be 
light ; and out of chaos make a world ? Precisely 
as there is tight in himself, will he accomplish this. 

Or indeed we may say again, it is in what I called 20 
Portrait-painting, delineating of men and things, 
especially of men, that Shakspeare Is great. All 
the greatness of the man conies out decisively here. 

It is unexampled, I think, that calm creative per- 
spicacity of Shakspeare. The thing he looks at re- 25 
veals not this or that face of it r but its inmost heart, 
and generic secret : it dissolves itself as in light 
before him, so that he discerns the perfect structure 
of it. Creative,, we said : poetic creation, what is 
this too but seeing the thing sufficiently ? The word 30 
that will describe the thing, follows of itself from 
such clear intense sight of the thing. And is not 
Shakspcarc’s morality , his valour, candour, toler- 
ance, truthfulness ; his whole victorious strength 

3 
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and greatness, which can triumph-over such obstruc- 
tions, visible there too? Great as the world ! No 
twisted * poor convex-concave mirror, reflecting all 
objects with its own convexities and concavities ; a 
5 perfectly level mirror ; — that is to say withal, if we 
will understand it, a man justly related to all things 
and men, n gixul man. It is truly a lordly specta- 
cle how this great soul lakes-in all kinds of men and 
objects, u FalstaiT, au Othello, a Juliet, uCoriol&nus ; 
10 sets them all forth to us in their round complete- 
ness ; loving, just, the equal brother of all. Novum 
Organ um % and all the intellect you will find in Ba- 
con, is of a quite secondary order ; earthly, material, 
poor in comparison with this. Among modern men, 
15 one finds, in strictness, almost nothing of the same 
rank. Goethe alone, since the days of Shakspcarc, 
reminds me of it. Of him too you say that he savf 
the object ; you may say what he himself says of 
Shakspcarc : * Mis characters arc like watches with 
20 ' dial-plates of transparent crystal ; they show you 
• the hour like others, and the inward mechanism 
4 also is all visible.* 

The seeing eye I It is this that discloses the in- 
ner harmony of things ; what Nature meant, what 
25 musical idea Nature has wrapped-up in these often 
rough embodiments. Something she did mean. To 
the seeing eye that something were discernible. Are 
they base, miserable things ? V'ou can laugh over 
them, you can weep over them ; you can in some 
30 way or other genially relate yourself to them ; — you 
am, at lowest, hold your peace about them, turn 
away your own and others' face from them, till the 
hour come for practically exterminating and extin- 
guishing them ! At bottom, it is the Poet's first gift. 
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a5 it is all men's, that he have intellect enough. Ho 
•will be a Poet if he have : a Poet in word ; or failing 
that, perhaps still better, a Poet in act. Whether 
he write at all ; and if so, whether in prose or in 
verse, will depend on accidents : who knows on what 5 
extremely trivial accidents,— perhaps on his having 
had a singing-master, on his being taught to sing in 
hU boyhood ! But the faculty which enables him to 
discern the inner heart of things, and the harmony 
that dwells there (for whatsoever exists has a har- 10 
mony in the heart of il, or it would not hold together 
and exist), is not ihe result of habits or accidents, 
but the gift of Nature herself ; the primary outfit for 
a Heroic man in what sort soever. To the Poet, 
as to every other, we say first of all, See. If you 15 
cannot do that, it is of no use to keep stringing 
rhymes together, jingling sensibilities against each 
other, and name yourself a Poet; there is no hope for 
you. If you can, there is, in prose or verse, in action 
or speculation, all manner of hope. The crabbed 20 
old Schoolmaster used to ask, when they brought 
him a new pupil, 14 But arc yc sure he’s not a dunce?" 
Why, really one might ask the same tiling, in regard 
to every man proposed for whatsoever function ; and 
consider it as the one enquiry needful : Arc ye sure 35 
he’s not a dunce? There is, in this world, no other 
entirely fatal person. 

For, in fact, I say the degree of vision that 
dwells in a man is a correct measure of the man. 

If called to define Shakspeare’s faculty, I should say 30 
superiority of intellect, and think I had included 
all under that. What indeed are faculties? Wc talk 
of faculties as if they were distinct, things separable ; 
as if a man had intellect, imagination, fancy, &c., 
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as he has hands, feet and arms. Thai is a capital 
error. Then again, we hear of a man's 4 intellectual 
nature,' and of his • moral nature,* as if these again 
were divisible, and existed apart. Necessities of 
5 language do perhaps prescribe such forms of utter- 
ance ; we must speak, I am aware, in that way, if 
wc arc to speak at all. But words ought not to 
harden into things for us. It seems to me, our ap- 
prehension of this mailer is, for most purl, radically 
10 falsified thereby. Wc ought to know withal, and to 
r keep forever in mind, that these divisions are at 
bottom but names; that man’s spirtual nature, the 
vital Force which dwells in him. is essentially one 
and indivisable ; that what we call imagination, 
15 fancy, understanding, and so forth, arc but different 
figures of the same Power of Insight, all indissolubly 
connected with each other, physiognomically related, 
that if wc knew one of them, wc might know all of 
them. Morality itself, what we call the moral quality 
30 of a man, what is this but another side of the one 
vital Force w hereby he is and works ? All that a man 
does is physiognomical of him. You may see how a 
man would fight, by the way in which he sings ; his 
courage, or want of courage, is visible in the word he 
25 utters, in the opinion he has formed, no less than in 
the stroke he strikes. He is one ; and preaches the 
same Self abroad in all these ways. 

Without hands a man might have feet, and 
could still walk : but, consider it,— without moral- 
30 ity, intellect were impossible for him ; a thoroughly 
immoral man he could not know' anything at all ! To 
know a thing, what we can call knowing, a man 
must first faz* the thing, sympathise with it: 
that is, be virtnonsfy related toil. If he have not 
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(he justice to put down his own selfishness at every 
yjm, the courage to stand by the dangerous-true at 
every turn, how shall he know? His virtues, all of 
them, will lie recorded in his knowledge. Nature, 
with her truth, remains to the bad, to the selfish and $ 
the pusillanimous, foravor a sealed book : what such 
can know of Nature is mean, superficial, small ; for 
the uses of the day merely, — But docs not the \er> 

Fox know something of Nature? Exactly no : il 
knows where the geese lodge ! The human Reynard. 10 
very frequent everywhere in the world, what more 
does he know but this and the like of this? Nay, il 
should be considered too, that if the Fox had not a 
certain vulpine morality , he could not even know 
where the geese were, or get at the geese! If he 15 
spent his time in splenetic atrabiliar reflections on 
his own misery, his ill usage by Nature, Fortune anil 
other Foxes, and so forth ; and had not courage, 
promptitude, practicality, and other suitable vulpine 
gifts and graces, he would catch no geese. We may 20 
say of the Fox too, that his morality and insight are 
of the .same dimensions ; different faces of the same 
internal unity of vulpine life l — These things are 
worth stating ; for the contrary of them acts with 
manifold very baleful perversion, in this time : what 35 
limitations, modifications they require, your own can- 
dour will supply. 

If I say, therefore, that Shakspeare is the great- 
est of Intellects, I have said all concerning him. 

But there is more in Shakspearcs intellect than we 30 
have yet seen. It is what I call an unconscious 
intellect ; there is more virtue in it than he himself is 
aware of. Novalis beautifully remarks of him, that 
these Dramas of his are Products of Nature too. 
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dwp as Nature herself. 1 find a great truth in this 
saying. Shak^pcare's Art is not Artifice ; the noblest 
worth of it is not there by plan or precontrivance. 
It grows-up from the deeps of Nature, through this 
5 noble sincere soul, who is a voice of Nature. The 
latest generations of men will find new meanings in 
Shakspeatrc, new elucidations of their own human 
being; 'new harmonies with the infinite structure of 
* the Universe ; concurrences with later ideas, afli- 
lo 1 nitics with the higher power* and senses of man.' 
This well deserves meditating. It is Nature's high- 
est reward to a true simple great soul, that he get 
thus to be a part of herself Such a man's works, 
whatsoever he with utmost conscious exertion and 
15 forethought shall accomplish, grow up withal ww- 
consciously, from the unknown deeps in him ; as the 
oak-tree grows from the Barth's bosom, as the moun- 
tains and waters shape themselves ; with u symmetry 
grounded on Nature’s own laws, conformable to all 
20 Truth whatsoever. How much in Shakspeare lies 
hid ; his sorrows, his silent struggles known to 
himself ; much that was not known at all, not 
speakable at all : like roots, like sap and forces 
working underground I Speech is great ; but Silence 
*5 is greater. 

Withal the joyful tranquillity of this man is 
notable. I will not blame Dante for his miser)' : it 
is as battle without victory; but true hat tie,— the first, 
indispensable thing. Yet 1 call Shakspeare greater 
30 than Dante, in that he fou’ght truly, and did conquer. 
Doubt it not, he had his own sorrows : those Sennets 
of his will even testify expressly in what deep waters 
he had waded, and swum struggling for his life ; — as 
what man like him ever failed to have to do? It 
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.seems to me a heedless notion, our common one, 
that he sat like a bird on the bough ; and sang forth, 
free and offhand, never knowing the troubles of 
other men. Not so ; with no man is it so. How 
could a man travel forward from rustic dccr-poaching 5 
to such tragedy-writing, and not fall-in with sorrows 
by the way ? Or, still better, how could a man deli- 
neate a Hamlet, a Coriolanus, a Macbeth, so many 
suffering heroic hearts, if his own heroic heart had 
never suffered ?- And now, in contrast with all this, 10 
observe his mirthfulncss, his genuine overflowing 
love of laughter ! You would sav, in no point does he 
exaggerate but only in laughter. Fiery o bjurga tions, 
words that pierce and hum, are to be found mShaks- 
peare ; yet he is always in measure here ; never what 15 
Johnson would remark as a specially 4 good-hater.' 

But his laughter seems to pour from him in floods ; 
be heaps all manner of ridiculous nicknames on the 
butt he is bantering, tumbles and tosses him in all 
sorts of horse-play ; you would say, roars and 10 
laughs. And then, if not always the finest, it is 
always a genial laughter. Not at mere weakness, at 
misery or poverty ; never. No man who can laugh, 
what we call laughing, will laugh at these things. It 
is some poor character only desiring to laugh, and have 35 
the credit of wit, that docs so. Laughter means 
sympathy; good laughter is not ‘the crackling of 
thorns under the pot.' Even at stupidity and pre- 
tension this Shakspeare does not laugh otherwise 
than genially. Dogberry and Verges tickle our very jo 
hearts ; and we dismiss them covered with explo- 
sions of laughter : but wc like the poor fellows only 
the better for our laughing ; and hope they will get 
on well there, and continue Presidents of the City- 
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watch. — Such laughter, like sunshine on the deep 
sea, is very beautiful to me. 

Wo have no room to speak of Shakspeare’a 
individual works ; though perhaps there is much 
5 still waiting to be said on that head. Had we, for 
instance, all his plays reviewed as Hamit/, in Wit* 
helm M Hi ter, is ! A thing \yhich might, one day, he 
done. August Wilhelm Schlegel has a remark on 
his Historical Plays, Henry Fifth and the others, 
10 which is worth remembering. He calls them a kind 
of National Epic. Marlborough, you recollect, said, 
he knew no English History but what he had learn- 
ed from Shakspcarc. There are really, if we look 
to it, few as memorable Histories. The great sali- 
15 ent points are admirably seized ; all rounds itself off, 
into a kind of rhythmic coherence ; it is, as Schlegel 
says, epic; — as indeed all delineation by a great 
thinker will be. There are right beautiful things in 
those Pieces, which indeed together form one beauti- 
to ful thing. That battle of Agincourt strikes me as 
one of the most perfect things, in its sort, we any- 
where have of Shakspeare's. The description of 
the two hosts : the worn-out, jaded English ; the 
dread hour, big with destiny, when the battle shall 
25 begin ; and then that deathless valour : 14 Ye good 
yeomen, whose limbs were made in England ! M 
There is a noble Patriotism in it, — far other than the 
• indifference’ you sometimes hear ascribed to Shak- 
spcarc. A true English heart breathes, calm and 
30 strong, through the whole business ; not boisterous, 
protrusive ; all the better for that. There is a sound 
in it like the ring of steel. This main too had a 
right stroke in him, had it come to that ! 

But 1 will say, of Shakspeare’s works general!) r 
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that we have no full impress of j him there ; even 
as full as we have of many men. His works arc so 
many windows, through which wc see a glimpse of 
the world that was in him. All his works seem, 
comparatively speaking, cursory, imperfect, written 5 
under cramping circumstances ; giving only here 
and there a note of the full utterance of the man. 
Passages there are that come upon you like splen- 
dour out of Heaven ; bursts of radiance, illuminating 
the very heart of the thing : you say, " That is true, 10 
spoken once and forever ; wheresoever and when- 
soever there is an open human soul, that will be 
recognised as true ! M Such bursts, how'ever, make 
us feel that the surrounding matter is not radiant ; 
that it is, in part, temporary, conventional. Alas, 15 
Shakspeare had to write for the Globe Playhouse : his 
great soul had to crush itself, as it could, into that 
and no other mould. It was with him, then, as it is 
with us all. No man works save under conditions 
The sculptor cannot set his own free Thought before 20 
us ; but his Thought as he could translate it into the 
stone that was given, with the tools that were given. 
Disjecta membra arc all that wc find of any Poet, or 
of any man. 

Whoever looks intelligently at this Shakspeare 25 
may recognise that he too was a Prophet, in his 
way ; of on insight, analogous to the Prophetic, 
though he took it up in another strain. Nature seem- 
ed to this man also divine ; unspeakable, deep as 
Tophct, high as Heaven : * We are such stuff as 30 
Dreams are made of!' That scroll in Westminster 
Abbe), which few read with understanding, is of 
the depth of any seer. But the man sang ; did not 
preach, except musically. Wc called Dante the 
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melodious Priest of Middle-Age Catholicism. May 
we not call Shakspcarc the still more melodious 
Priest of a true Catholicism, the * Universal Church' 
of the Future and of all times? No narrow super- 
5 stition, harsh asceticism, intolerance, fanatical fierce- 
ness or perversion : a Revelation, so far as it goes, 
that such a thousandfold hidden 'beauty and divine- 
ness dwells in all Nature ; which let all men worship 
as they can! Wc may say without offence, that 
10 there rises a kind of universal Psalm out of this 
Shakspcare too; not unfit to make itself heard among 
the still more sacred Psalms. Not in disharmony 
with these, if wc understood them, but in harmony ! — 
— I cannot call this Shakspeare a • Sceptic,' as 
>5 *° me do; his indifference to the creeds and theo- 
logical quarrels of his time misleading them. No : 
neither unpatriotic, though he says little about his 
Patriotism ; nor sceptic, though he says little about 
his Faith. Such • indifference* was the fruit of his 
20 greatness withal : his whole heart was in his own 
grand sphere of worship (we may call it such) ; these 
other controversies, vitally important to other men, 
were not vital to him. 

But call it worship, call it what you will, is it 
not a right glorious thing, and set of things, this 
that Shakspeare has brought us ? For myself, I feel 
that there is actually a kind of sacredness in the fact 
of such a man being sent into this Earth. Is he not 
an eye to us all ; a blessed heaven-sent Bringer of 
3 ° I-ight? — And, at bottom, was it not perhaps far 
better that this Shakspcarc, everyway an unconsci- 
ous man, was coructousof no Heavenly message ? He 
did not feel, like Mahomet, because he saw into 
those internal Splendours, that he specially was the 
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• Prophet of God and was he not greater than 
Mahomet in that ? Greater ; and also, if we compute 
strictly, as we did in Dante’s case, more successful. 

It was intrinsically an error that notion of Maho- 
met’s, of his supreme Prophethood ; and has come 5 
down to us inextricably involved in error to this 
day ; dragging along with it such a coil of fables, 
impurities, intolerances, as makes it a questionable 
step for me here and now to say, as I have done, 
that Mahomet was a true Speaker at all, and not 10 
rather an ambitious charlatan, perversity and simu- 
lacrum, no Speaker, but a Babbler! Even in Arabia, 
as I compute, Mahomet will have exhausted himself 
and become obsolete, while this Shakspeare, this 
Dante may still be young -while this Shakspeare 15 
may pretend to be a Priest of Mankind, of Arabia as 
of other places, for unlimited periods to come ! Com- 
pared with any speaker or singer one knows, even 
with .Cschylus or Homer, why should he not, for 
veracity and universality, last like them ? He is sincere 20 
as they ; reaches deep down like them, to the univer- 
sal and perennial. But as for Mahomet, I think it 
had been better for him not to be so conscious ! Alas, 
poor Mahomet ; all that he was ronsrwus of was a 
mere error ; a futility and triviality, — as indeed such 25 
ever is. The truly great in him too was the uncon- 
scious : that he was a wild Arab lion of the desert, 
and did speak-out with that great thunder-voice of 
his, not by words which he thought to be great, but 
by actions, by feelings, by a history which were 30 
great ! His Koran has become a stupid piece of pro- 
lix absurdity ; we do not believe, like him, that God 
wrote that ! The Great Man here too, as always, is a 
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Force of Nature : whatsoever is truly great in him 
springs-up from the inarticulate deeps. 

Well : this is our poor Warwickshire Peasant, 
who rose to be Manager of a Playhouse, so that he 
5 could live without begging ; whom the Earl of 
Southampton cast some kind glances on ; whom Sir 
Thomas I.ucy, many thanks to him, was for sending 
to the Treadmill ! We did not account him a god, 
like Odin, while he dwelt with us on which point 
10 there were much to be said. But I will say rather, 
or repeat: In spite of the sad slate Hero-worship 
now* lies in, consider w r hat this Shakspeare has actu- 
ally become among us. Which Englishman we ever 
made, in this land of ours, which million of English- 
15 men, would we not give-up rather than the Strat- 
ford Peasant ? There is no regiment of highest Dig- 
nitaries that we would sell him for. He is the 
grandest thing we have yet done. For our honour 
among foreign nations, as an ornament to our Eng- 
20 lish Household, what item is there that we would 
not surrender rather than him ? Consider now, if they 
asked us, Will you givc-up your Indian Empire or 
your Shakspeare, you English ; never have had 
any Indian Empire, or never have had any Shaks- 
25 pe&re ? Really it were a grave question. Official 
persons would answer doubtless in official language; 
but wc, for our part too, should not we be forced 
to answer : Indian Empire, or no Indian Empire ; 
we cannot do without Shakspeare ! Indian Empire 
jo will go, at any rate, some day ; but this Shakspeare 
does not go, he lasts forever with us ; wc cannot 
give-up our Shakspeare ! 

Nay, apart from spiritualities ; and considering 
him merely as a real, marketable, tangibly-usefu! 
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possession. England, before long, this* Island of 
ouas, will hold but a small fraction of the English : 
in America, in New Holland, east and west to the 
very Antipodes, there will be a Saxondom covering 
great spaces of the Globe. And now, what is it that 5 
can keep all these together into virtually one Nation, 
so that they do not fall-out and fight, but live at 
peace, in brotherlike intercourse, helping one 
another? This is justly regarded as the greatest 
practical problem, the thing all manner of nover- 10 
cignlies and governments lire here to accomplish : 
what is it that will accomplish this? Acts of Par- 
liament, administrative Prime- Ministers, cannot, 
America is parted from us, so far as Parliament 
could part it. Call it not fantastic, for there 15 
is much reality in it: Here, I say, is an English 
King, whom no time or chance. Parliament or Com- 
bination of Parliaments, can dethrone I This King 
Shakspeare, does not he shine, in crowned sover- 
eignty, over us all, as the noblest, gentlest, yet strong- 20 
est of ral lying-signs ; /^destructible ; really more 
valuable in that point of view, than any other means 
or appliance whatsoever? We can fancy him a * 
radiant aloft over all the Nations of Englishmen, a 
thousand years hence. Prom Paramatta, from New 25 
York, wheresoever, under what sort of Parish- 
Constable soever, English men and women are, 
they will say to one another : 4 ‘ Yes, this Shaks- 

peare is ours ; wc produced him, we speak and think 
by him ; we are of one blood and kind with him.” 30 
The most common-sense politician, too, if he pleases, 
may think of that. 

Yes, truly, it is a great thing for a Nation that 
it get an articulate voice ; that it produce a man 
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who will speak-forth melodiously what the heart of 
it means ! Italy, for example, poor Italy lies dis- 
membered, scattered asunder, not appearing in any 
protocol or treaty as a unity at all ; yet the noble 
5 Italy is actually one: Italy produced its Dante ; Italy 
can speak ! The Czar of All the Russias, he is strong, 
with so many bayonets, Cossacks and cannons ; and 
does a great feat in keeping such a tract of Earth 
politically together ; but he cannot yet speak. Somc- 
IO thing great in him, but it is a dumb greatness. He 
has had no voice of genius, to be heard of all men 
and times. He must learn to speak. He is a great 
dumb monster hitherto. His cannons and Cossacks 
will ail have rusted into nonentity, while that Dante’s 
15 voice is still audible. The Nation that has a Dante 
is bound together as no dumb Russia can be.— Wc 
must here end what wc had to say of the Hero-Poet. 
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INTRODUCTION* 



I. Biographical Notice of Carlyle. 

1. The writing* of Mr. Carlyle areao various that hr may 
be character! eed aa' hi* tori an, bio* raphe r. translator, moralist, 
or satirist fli* greatest ami moat splendid aucriM**, how* 
erpr, have been won in (ha <l<M»artin*ni* of biography and 
history. Ths chief intsrset and charm « f bit* work* consist 
iu t iic % individnul portrait* they contain and the strong imr- 
*ona1 sympathies or itntipeAliies they describe. He ha* a clear 
und penetrating insight int«* human nature; ho noU*b every 
fart and eifeumstiuno that can el in* id ate character, and hav- 
ing selected hi* subject, be work* with passionate e*i net* In turn 
till he reproduce* the individual or scene before the reader, 
exact in outline according to Ilia preconceive* notion, and 
witJi marvellous force and vividness of colouring. Rron as u 
Inndirape-pninter — a character ha by no mean* affects — Mr. 
Carlyle haa ntioly been surpassed. A Scotch whipping town, 
ail English fen. n wild mountain rolitude. or a Welsh valley, ib 
depicted by him in a few word* with the distinctness and 
reality of a photograph. 

2. Thomas C»rlyl« waa iKim on December 4, 1795, in 
the village of Roclefechan, Dunifrieeshire. Klis death occurred 
at Chelsea on February 5, l*Wl, and he wan burio.l beside h»« 
forefathers, iu his natiro village. Hi* father, a farmer, is 
apukeuofaaa man of great moral worth and sagacity ; hi* 
mother an affectionate, pinna, and more than ordinarily in- 
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Lclbgent; Bhd thus, accepting Ilifi own theory that -tins 
history nf a mau 1 * childhood i* the description of hi* parent* 
and environ wo* it/* Mr. Carlyle entered upon '* the mystery pf 
life" under happy ami enviable cln umutunre*. A«a school- 
boy, he became acquainted with Kdwsrd Irving, tho oooe 
ctitafaratod preacher, whom lie hag com incmomted aa a man of 
the nnUrtt nature. From the grammar-school of Annan. 
Carlyle went to Edinburgh, and sr.udied at the university for 
the church, but before Im had completed Ilia academical 
roiinr, Ii in view* changed. He had ever lied in mathematics; 
and afterward*, for about four years, he wa* a teacher of 
math*- mat k* — ttrat in Anna ii, and afterward* in Kirkcaldy, 
Pifosbir*, where Kdirnrd frriiijf nUn resided us a teacher. In 
1818 ha proceeded to Kdinhnrgh, where he had Um* r»inpc of 
the Uni varsity Library, and where he wrot* a number nf short 
biographic* and other articles for tha Edinfatryh Encode- 
/xtvno, oomlncCed by Brewster, lit 1822 ha brratue tutor to 
Mr. Charles liullrr, whoso honourable public career was pre- 
maturely terminated by hie death, in hi* forty-second year, 
in 1848. " Hi* light uiry brilliancy." said < -arlylo, “has sud- 
denly become solemn, fixed in the earnest utilities* t f eter- 
nity ” 

3. Mr. Carlyle in 1823 contributed to the Jfttgtt* 

zine ill monthly portions hi* IaJ • Schiller, which he en- 
larged and published in a separate form in 1825. lie was 
also engaged in translating Legendre’* Geometry, tu which lie 
prefixed an essay on Proportion; mid in the same busy year 
(1831) he translated the Wilhrlai if filler of Goethe. Mr. 
Carlyle'* translation appeared without his utfbie. It* merit* 
were t4iO palpal*]* to Li.* overlooked, though snroc critic-* ob- 
jected to the stmng infusion of German phraseology which the 
traudator had imported into hi* English version. This never 
lefi Mr. Carlyle oven in hi* original work*; but the L\f* of 
SchilUr ha* nnno of tho peculiarity 

4. Ill 1826, marriage lessened the auiietio* attendant on 

a literary life, while it add-d permanently to Mr. Carlyle's 
happiness. Tho lady to whom he was united was a lineal 
descendant of John Knox — Miss Jane Welsh, daughter of 
T)r. Welsh, Haddington. Mr* Carlyle had a small property, 
C'miiM'npnttOch, in Dumfriesshire, to which, after about two 
year** residence in Edinburgh, tho lady and her husband 
retired.. 

5. In this Country residence Mr. Cnrlylo wrote paper* 
for th« Vbrmgn Ririiw, *nd hi* /Victor ffoyirfii*. which, alter 
being rejected hr several publisher*. appealed in Fraetr'f 
Magazine, lkld-TI. The hook might well bare pusxled tho 
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** book-tiwteiw" who decide for publishers on works auhiniU 
ted to Umti in manuscript. .Sartor profeaiie* to l#e a n*vi«w of 
a German treaties <iu drrs*. and th« Dinjpn^i Teufel*- 
4roeckh, is made to illustrate by bin life *nd character tho 
tQWiMiKlenul philosophy of Fichte. adapted by Mr. Carlyle, 
which i* thus exnliuiied : "That all things which we soe* or 
work with in this earth, especially we our*elv»« and all 
persona, are us u kind of venture or iwtnaiioua appesrainti : that, 
under all three lies, us the essence nf them. what be calls r.bc 
4g Divine Idea of tho World;" this is the r**n)ny which lies at 
the l«oUom nf nil apprentuce. To the mass of men no snob 
divine idc*» i< rocotftiim&bl* in the world ; they live merely, says 
Ifiohto, union is the superficialitifM, firsrtimlitin. and -bows of 
tbo world, »*ot dreaming tbst there is any thing dlvin* under 
them."— ( //>m lr/irsEn/v) Mr. Osrlj In Work 4 out this theory— 
the eloUiea-philosophy — und finds the world faU'ui-d hollow, 
our institutions mere worn-out rags or iltsgiaisoa, and that. 
<mr only safety lies in flying from falsehood *0 truth, n.nd In- 
coming in harmony with the •' divine idea.’* Them is much 
fanciful, gmn>«<|ue description in Sartor, but also de-p thought 
nud beautiful imagery. The hearty love of truth seems to 
constitute the germ of Mr. Carlyle*e philosophy. ** Milton said 
It was the foundation of eloqneno*. And with this hr unites 
tho "gospel of work.*' duty and obedience, u Lafrorare tuf oraro 
— work i* worship.*’ In 18W. Mr. Carlyle left the "ever 011 lout 
wliinstones of NiUiadsle" for n suburb of London— a hou*Q 
in the " remnant, of genuine old Dutch-look i ml' Chelsea" — tho 
now fmnnui Cheyne Row, where ho resided till In* death. I n 
11417 ho delivered l#c<nr*i on Gorman Litem lure in Willie’* 
Room* ; imd in tho following year another ooume in Edward 
Street Port in an 8q n n re, on lbs /fit for y of Literature, or the 
SucctMUB Period* of Knro pea* Culture. Two other course* of 
lectUP** one on the Aerofoil ion* of Modern A'urope, 1&J9, and 
tho other nn Hero** /twf Hero Worship* 1840— added to the 
popularity of Mr. Cnrlyle. It appeared, *aid Leigh Hunt, "a* 
if some Puritan h*d cumo tohfa again, liberalised by U*rnmn 
philosophy and his own intense reflections and eiperienue.” 
This vain of Puritanism running through the sporuUtion* of 
tho lecturer and moral censor, line boon claimed as peculiarly 
northern. "That eameeUieaa," says Mr. Hammy, " that grim 
humour — that queer, huif-sarcoatie, half-sympetfiecir. fun- 
is qaitn Scotch. It appear* in Knox and Buchanan, nnd it 
appear* in Burns, f was not surpnsod wh«n a school fellow 
of Carlyle's fold m* that hi* favourite poem as a boy was 
Death nnd Dr. Hornbook. And if I were asked to explain 
this originality, K should say that ho vras a Covenanter 
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oomiitffiu tbe wake of M»e eighteenth century and tin trau- 
«K*rid*htal philosophy. lie fans gone info the hills against 
** Shams," h> they did against Prelacy, RrastUiiLsni, and *9 
forth. But ho live* ii« a ((meterage and in a literary position. 
So he can give play to the humour which existed in Ihi-tn as 
well, and lie overflow* with a range of reading and specula- 
tion to which they were neotssarily strunger*. But at least 
one-halt the originality here sketched, style us well as senti- 
ment, must l* placed to llie acooutit 0 / Gorman studies Jn 
1 tt37 appeared '/Ac Prrmrh fUvf.hition, a i/ufory, hy Thonuu 
CitrhjU. Tins is Ok ablest of all the authors works, and is 
indeed one of tlie most remarkable books of the ago. The 
first perusal of it forms a sort of era in a man's life, and fixes 
for over in his memory the irba*rjr panorama of the Kovolu. 
fion, its aooci *i uud actors. 1 ti 18& Mr. Carlyle collected hU 
contribution* to tho Renews, and published them unuer the 
title of oxrcnding to five volume*. The biogra- 

S ical portion of these volume* -f**ay* on Voltaire, Mirabeau, 
Lijhuu and Busw^ll, Burn*. Sir Walter S oU, Ac. — is admi- 
rably executed. They are compact, oomplrt*. and ur onre 
highly picturesque and suggestive. r l'h<* character ami hia- 
lory of Burns lie hu* drawn with 1 % digioe in insight, true* 
wisdom, and pathos not surpassed iu any biographical or cri- 
tical production of the present century ... The next two ap- 
pearance* of Mr. Carlylo were political, and on this ground 
lie seoms shorn of his strength. Caarfum. Ifit. and Piui and 
7'rwacnf, 1843. contain ninny weighty truths and shrewd obser- 
vations, directed against all ahatiis, c*ul„ formulas, speciowi- 
ties, Ao. ; but *L«ll we look for a remedy for existing evils, 
and nsk how wr are to replace the furius and institutions 
which Mr. Carlyle would bare extinguished, we find little 
to guide us iu our author's prelections. The only tangible 
tucusiirca be propom*. u«e education arid emigration, with a 
strict enforcement of the penal laws. Wo would earnestly 
dosiro to extend stall more tho benefit* of education; but 
when Mr. Carlyle viUioeruiea the present age in oompari»oti 
with tho past, he should recollect bow much has been done of 
late years to promote cho instruction of tlie people. The next 
work of our author waa a special service to history and to tb© 
memory of on© of KngUnd's historical worthies. Ob col- 
lectiuii of Oliver Ofomtf^U’e LtiUr* and 8pecch&, with tffu- 
cidafi<m* T two volumes, 184->, is a g«od work well done. 4 ‘Tho 
authentic ut4er*ncoa of the man Oliver himself,” be says, 
M I have pothered them from far ond Uuar ; fished them 
up from tho foul Lethsan quagmire* where they lay bu- 
ried ; I have Washed or endeavoured to wash them clean 
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from foreign stupidities — inch a job or buck-washing ah 
l*do not long to repeat. — and the world shall now see thorn 
in their own shape.” The world was thankful for thesorvic*. 
and the liook, though large And expensive, bad n rapid sale. 
The speeches and letter* of Cromwell thus presented, the 
auellirig nnd punctuation rectified. and a few word® occasion- 
ally Added for the sake of per*piruity, were first mndr intelli- 
gible and effective by Mr. Carlyle ; while his editorial 41 oluci 

dationa,” descriptive and bi-luricsl, am often felicitous 

d. Another series of t>ol it ical freer*, entitled /.of fcr-duy 
Pamphlet*, l&uO, formed Mr. Carljlo'a next work. In these 
the censor appeared in his most into nnd uncompromising 
mood, hi id with his peculiarities of style and expression in 
greater growth nnd deformity. He s^ein^l to he the wor- 
shipper of mere hruto-forve, the mivoi^m of nil harsh, c<wr- 
civo mosHurxja. Model priuona nnd schools for the refur in of 
criminal*, poor-laws, churches ns at present constituted, the 
aristocracr, narliainenc, and other institutions, were a • sailed 
and ridiculed in im measured terms, nnd, generally, the English 
public was eat. down as composed of sham-heroes and a 
valet or jluaAvy world. On eomo ixditical question* and 
administrative ahuacs, bold truths nnd merited satire appear 
in the pamphlets; but, on the whole, they must bo considered, 
whether viewed as literary or philosophical productions, ns 
unwortbv of their author ...... 

7. In IBM appeared the first portion of Mr. f’arlyle’s 
long-ex ported work, tbo History o f Friedrich I/., ftlfftrf Frt - 
deriek the Great, volumes I and II- The third and fourth 
volumes were published in I8d2, and the fifth and sixth, 
completing the work, in lWJo. A considerable psrt of 
the first volume is devoted to 44 clearing the way,” for 
the approach of the hero, nnd tracing the Houses of Bnui- 
dpiihurg and Hoh-»n 2 ollern. Frederick* as Mr. Oarlyle ad- 
mil*, whs rather u questionable hero. But lie was u reality, 
and had ** nothing whatever of the hypocrite nr phantasm.’* 
Till* wa« the biographer’s inducement and ciM*onrxgemenr. to 
a tody hit lift?. •* llnw this man, officially n king withal, corn* 

r t«d himself in the eighteenth century, and managed nof fo 
a liar nnd charlatan as Ins cent wry was, deserve* to be 
vean a little lir men and kings, and may silently hare didne- 
tic meaning* m It.'* And the eighteenth century is cordially 
abti«cd a* a period of worthlr*snes« and iianilf. " What 
little it «M, we inu^t cull Friedrich; what little it thought, 
Voltaire, 4 * Bav as the eighteenth oenuiry had also David 
Hum*, Adam Smith, Samnel Johnson, H«nry Fielding, and 
Hubert Burnt — ro <ay nothing of Chatham and Burke, wo 
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rnuat demur to »uch e*truv*g*i»r. and wholesale condemnation. 
Tlieac idiosyncrasies Mid prejudice* of Mr. Carlyle must be 
taken, like lit m peculiar *iyle, because they are accompanied 
by better tilings — by patient historical research, by u vivid 
gianc** acre** the iiiuiLa of history,* by humour, paibos. and 
etoqtMBOe. 

8. Shortly after the completion of thi* labor ious History. 
Mr. Carlyle Hut? elected Lord Rector of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and on -April % 186(1, he delivered his installation 
uddress — an extern pornm-outf elf ub ion. or at lousK *pokeu with- 
out notes, and quite equal, in literary power, 4u hi* published 
works. Hia triumph on this ocoaaton wb» folio* rd by a 
heavy calamity, ibe loan of lus wife, who died before hit re- 
torn to England. M For forty year* abe waa the true and 
iuVing helpmate of tier husband, und by art and word tiowoa- 
riodly forwarded him tt» none else could, in all of worthy that 
he did or attempted. Sn* died at London. 2 let April 1868, 
naddcnly snatched away from him, and the light of bin life 
a« if gon* ..I” Hitch j* part of llie inscription on the tomb 
of tbit* «*XL*t:Uent womnri. 

Thu subsequent publication* of Mr. Carlyle hare been 
abort addrcirtee on the topics of the day. In 1887 an article 
in Macmillan't Magazine entitled Shooting Niagara, in the 
style of the Latter-day Pamphlet*, predicted a scric* of evils 
and dimmer* from the Reform Act ; another occasion ul utter' 
ance was »u favour of emigration; a thud o«i the war be- 
tween Franco andCcrtnanv (18701 , and a fourth on the Eastern 
Question (1878). Early Icings of Sow ay ; also The Portrait* 
oj John Khoj, appearrn in 1875; and in 1882, /fcntiiiisorticc# 

my I nth Jwrrvy, 18A0.— Chamber* t 

II. Critical Observations on Carlyle's Writings. 

[*>om Minlo'* " Manna! of English Prom Literature”] 

1. Carlyle U Humrtimcs loosely spoken of as a great 
u thinker,** but hi* power does not lie in thn regions of the dry 
understanding, in analysis, argument, or practical judgment. 
In his youth hr was distinguished a* n mathematician ; but 
when be turned to the study nf men, he took fire: on any- 
thing connected with man, he felt too profoundly toreasou well. 
His whole nature rose in rebellion against, cold-blooded analy- 
mk and matter-of-fact argument. In hi* works ho is never 
tired of on wring at 41 Phfoeophiem,” thn “Dismal .Science" 
of Political Economy. “Attorney Logic," and suchlike. He 
luid u natural antipathy to such wa>s of approaching men and 
cho affairs nf men. lie hub iiatnrnllj incapable of De Qulncey’* 
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pursuit of ilumM.'lcM or mauling into minute shade*. atul 
«>i Macaulay** elaborate refutations by copious iij&iauet- mid 
analogy. Take, for «?xamp]e, his Bcro-tconkiji. Instead of 
analysing, a a Di* Quinccy might have done, the elements of 
greatness in his heroes, or of producing, &« Marmuluy might 
have done, argumentative array* of actual undeniable achieve* 
ments a* the proof of their title to adiniratiun, he exerubes hi* 
ingenuity in representing their great nr*s under endless va- 
rieties of striking images; the hero is “a flowing light-foun- 
tain of native original insight, of manhood and heroic noble- 
ness s'* 4 *at all momenta the Fin mis image glares iu upon him 
M a messenger he. Bent from thr Infinite Uukriown with 
tidings to ue." 

2. Th.High defioii nt mm an ucialysl and a* a deleter, lie 
shows in other forms abundant* of tne elementary intellectual 
force principally coticurued iu analysis and debate. Had his 
feelings been less dominant, be might have developed into o 
profound professor of wLat he calls the Dismal Science, and 
might even, with unprecedented persuasive skill, ha\e con- 
verted the world to the practice of Malthusianism, lint, 
feeling and natural impulses chained his strong intellect to 
their service; and instead of scientific analysis und solid ar- 
gument, the result is a splendour sad originality of imagery 
and dramatic grouping that entitle him to rank near glu»k- 
snearo, or with whoever may be placed next to oar received 
ideal of the incomparable. 

& A tran of feeling siul impulse, hi* feelings and impulses 
wcw very different from what vre find in natures constitu- 
tionally lilted for enjoyments In the born lovers of existence, 
his own 14 eupeptic” men. In his works we encounter some- 
thing very different from Macaulay’* uniform glow of buoyant 
hopefulness, hearty belief In human progress, and confident 
plausible judgment of men and events. We find gloomy 
view* of rnan and his destiny, it stern gospel of work, judg- 
ment* pa*ssd in strong defiance of conventional standards, 
and towering egotism under the n»»k of humour. 

4, In another aspect lie strikes ue as offering a consider- 
able contrast to De Quincey. The Opium-E*tcr. though not by 
any means a eupcpr.iu m*n, was an avowed Kudannonitst, 
** hated an inhuman moralist like unboiled opium,*' and was a 
lover of repose and of rhr «> far cm or inns. I n C«rlrle, on the 
contrary, the central and commanding emoUun is Power ; lie 
is all fr»r excitement and energy. We hare already seen the 
difference in their wars of viewing great men; Ihat De Quitt- 
cwy admires tlicm in a passive attitude, while Carlyle is raised 
by tlie thought of their achievement* to the loftiest height* 
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of ideal energy. We hare no means of knowing how Carlyle 
wouid have enjoyed the actual control of human beings an a 
commander or u ciric ruler — like Cromwell. Frederick. Mira- 
beau, or Dr. Frtucit ; but he shows a moat thorough enjoy, 
tsient of commanding authority in the imagination. His 
thirst for the ideal enjoyment, xeem insatiable, and drives him 
to exaggerate the influeaoa of his chosen heme*, *«id to sup- 
press and understate the influence of their coadjntort. “ Uni- 
versal TIi story, the history of what man has accomplished in 
thia world, ia at bottom the history oftheGrcat Men who Jmve 
worked there." “ All things that we see standing uueumplish- 
ed in the world are properly the outer material result, the 
practical realisation and embodiment of thought# that dwell 
in the Great Men sent into the world : the aoul of the whole 
world's history, it may jually be considered, **re the history 
of those/’ 

6. A good way of representing tho difference between 
two •noh writers is to look through their work-, and piece toge- 
ther their conceptions of the univorse in their highest moods 
of sublimity. Dr Qomoey sees midsummer moving over the 
Leavens like an army with banners; hear* cathedral mu*i<i in 
the confused noise of mountain-streams ; loves to contem- 
plate calmly in the mi tmr of such minds a* '* Walking Ste- 
wart V' the whole mighty vision of the sentient universe, ori- 
ental pwgean try, revolutionary convulsions, civic splendour ; 
and occasionally lifts bis mind to travel in the Kamo culm way 
through the illimitable grandeurs of astronomical spane*. 
Con Hast thin repose of ntutudo with the violent excitement 
of ('ariyle'a favounte conceptions : the world pictured as a 
dark simmering pit of Tophet, wild puddle of muddy infatua- 
tion*, of irreconcilable incoherences, bottomless universal hy- 
pocrisies, an tmgenuine phantasm a gory of a world, full of 
e cr ot ch ings and gibbering*. of foul iwv^ning monster*, of 
meteor- light* and Bacchic dances, the wild universe storming 
in upon man infinite vague- men** in g. 

»j. Carlyle's love of powerful excitement finds a ruigmfi. 
cent outlet in hi* humour and derision. Psychologist* tell us 
that the bad* of laughter is a sudden accession of pleasure in 
the a hap* of the special elation of power and superiority. Car- 
lyle avowedly approves of laughter— sets up hearty laughter as 
acriterinn of genuine human worth; and, a* we shall see when 
we come to his qualities of style, he is aolf-indnlgoiit, if in* 
intemperate, in the exercise of his own sense of the ludi- 
crous. Him mirth is robust — as he saya h*vn»clf, in describing 
the Norsemen, “a great hread Brobdingnsg grin of true hu- 
mour." 
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7. His p*?ho« i* of the kind that goes* not orally with ex- 
oessive indulgence in the excitement of power. Wherever there 
ip* a height there is a corresponding hollow ; tbe lover of in- 
toxicating excitement too snroly [wj* thr penalty in Interval* 
of exhaustion, of unutterable depression and despondency. 
With all hi* fire, his go«pal of work, and his denunciation of 
unproductive semi men tali ty. Carlyle ha# bis inevitable fit* of 
tho melting mood. We shall see that at times lie is overpow- 
ered with Badneos at th# thought of human miseries and per- 
plexitiea, and tliat be bemuaus with inure than Hyionic des- 
pondency tho irresistible movement of lime. 

8. we I usve already spoken of tho amount nf intellectual 
effort spent upon thr production of our author’* IkjuLs. The 
grand duty of work that he preunhea with wnnh carnoatneKS 
he wan nu teas eamcaL iu performing. Hr gut bored his ma- 
terial* not only with painful labour, hut with scrupulous 
respect fur minute fact. This for him was hut a small Intel 
of t lie toil of writ ing history ; when the materials were collect- 
ed, a much larger drought of his impatient, energy was 
spent in filling the dry furls with human intoreat. The mere 
writing was never an easy or happy taak for him : he wrote 
at white heat, with feverUh enort, with ail his faculties 
intensely concentrated. If w r take uny page of his M French 
Revolution" mid try to conceive liow it w«s built up, and what 
cam was expended on the separate dements of it before the 
whole was ** dung out of him, - as he ssid, in the final convul- 
sive effort nf com position, we cornu as newt* a* wo can to real- 
ising what labour went to the making of Carlyle's hooka. 

9. He does not seem to have done his work with tho fitful 
irregularity -if Christopher North, but rather to have acted 
on the Yirgilian plan of so much manuscript each day. Such 
work as Ul COM Imnlly lu\tr bMD M tupl'islied without the 
steiidieai concentration of endeavour. It is known that iu 
cami>caiug the ** French Revolution - lie wot himself daily to 
produce m> much, and in all probability he composed hie 
other works on the same* rigid method. In this respert he is 
a much safer model to the general run of students lliun the 
versatile and discursive Macaulay. 

10. Orixioxs. — Carlyle a doctrines ore the first Highest ions 
of an earnest, man, adhered to with nnrnutMni ng tenacity. Aa 
a rule, with nu exception that is worth naming, they teke 
account mainly of our side of it ruse. He was too impatient 
of difficult ios.Viiid had too little respect for the wisdom and 
experience of others, to submit to be corrected; opposition 
rather confirmed him in his own opinion. Most of hia prac- 
tical suggestions hod already been tried and found wanting. 
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or bad been made before and judged impracticable upon 
ground* that be did not or would not understand. Hja 
modes of dealing wMlBMpd— avid crime were in full mwa- 
lion undrr the despotism* of Henry VII and Henry VIII. 
His theory of a hero-king, which mean* in practice an acci- 
dentally good and able man in a rerios of indifferent or bud 
<lr* pot*, luts been more frequently tried than any other politi- 
cs! system. Asia nr. at this moment contains no government 
that in not despotic. His views in other departments of 
kuuwledge also, are chiefly determined by the strength* of 
iiij reasoning impulses. 

This will appear when we state hi* opiuiotis in some 
detail. We throw them for convenience into a few familiar 
division*. 

11. Pjyafotofjr.' — He disclaims the ordinary mental ana- 
lysis- IIo B|HmkH with fKcwt contempt of ” motive-grinding." 
He sat through Thomas Brown** lectures with perpetual inward 
protect, declaring that he did not want the mind to be taken 
to pieces in that way. 

We need not therefor* look in his writings for sny largr 
views of the mind, for any enunciation of doctrines of a com- 
prehensive kind. In his partiality for everything German, 
he adopts with un quest! filing faith some Kantian sad other 
transcendentalism* of German origin. His own original 
views of the mind aiw fragmentary and somewhat fanciful. 

We may apply thy title 44 Psychological* to some of 
his doctrines about the indissoluble union of certain qualities. 
For one example, take his r hcory of I-anghter as the criterion 
of goodness. " Readers, n he says, M who have any tincture 
of Psycbolojo*. know . . . that no man who has once heartily 
and wholly Tnughrd cun lie altogether irretlaimnblj had. 
Aguin, " Laughter, iilso, if it rone from the heart, is a 
heavenly thing" As another exnmple. take his doctrine 
that Intellect is the true measure of worth. M Human Intel- 
loot, if von consider it well, is the exact summary of Hainan 
Worth/' •* A man of intellect, of real and not sham intellect, 
is by the nature of him likewise inevitably a vusn of noble- 
new/* “ The able man is definable ns the horn enemy of Falsity 
and Anarchy and the bom soldier of Truth and Order." 

Such doctrines are, it is hardly necessary to *ay f far 
from clear. Very had men often laugh heartily enough, in 
the ordinary sense of the word; and \ery able men, in the 
ordinary sons* of the word •* aide,** arc often very grest 
scoundrels. Carlyle's unreserved admirers probably bring 
thorn delve* to accept such dogmas by laying stress 
on the saving clauses,— •• if it contra from the heart j" 
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“ it you consider it well;'" and suchlike. Bat none 
o? tbe#e rliiaw* will save the doctrines if they are taken in 
the ordinary meaning of their word*; and cine may well doubt 
whether great writer* am to he nil owed tl#e privilege of throw* 
ing the ancient boundaries of words into confusion. 

Other examples of lit* habit of lUtiwhing laudatory 
predicates to wliat lie h»s a liking for, without much regard to 
the fitnp*a of Uhj application, a?* such as the following : " All 
deep thing* are song. It **«m* somehow the vary oentral 
wifi'M nf n», Sung; as if all the roat wore but wrapping* 
and hull* f M You may wo how a man would light hy the way* 
in which he sing*;" ** ‘ The imagination that *hnddita at the 
hr II of Dante/ is not that the emu faculty, weaker in deitroc, 
aa Daniel own!*** ° Vour gentium jnwt i* the real TCnrvrlo- 
pindiat/’ Ac., Ac. All those involve indifferent psychology, 
ami limy am buL samples uf more of the siunn Lind 

12. Doctrines in £tbir* we shall keep u» far »» 

poeeiblo distinct from doctrines iu Theology . although many 
of ovir author's doctrine*. are two-sided. 

(1.) According lu ('url)]e\ the chief end of life is the 
performance of Duty. H » is lull of contempt for the pursuit 
of happiness, arid poura out Ida most indignant, eloquence 
again at the theory uf life that won Id make happiness the end. 
M In all ftitaatinti* out of the Pit of Top be l, wherein a llviug 
mail has stood or cun aland, then; i* actually a prize of quite 
infinite value placed within hi* reach— OMisly, a Duty for litji 
to do: iliiM highest ffospei forma the l him* and worth ol 
all oilier Go»pe1« whatsoever/" 

Him stem i-rwd allows no collatefui support to the dis- 
cihargc of doty. If men labour in hope fit reward, they arc 
still unconverted, slid in darkness. They must recogni^o that 
they deserve nothing. To Methodism. M with it* eve for ever 
turned on it* own navel/' and torturing Itself with tho qnss- 
tioria — * Am 1 righr, am I wrong? Shall I be saved, shall 1 
bo damned?’— -he gives the lofty advice — “If thou he a man. 
reconcile tkyaeir* tn rho fact “that thou art wrung; thou art 
like to ha diiDriHl / "then Arif i* the devouring Universe 
subdued under thee," und there breaks upon tJn*« “dawn as of 
an everlasting morning.” On the swine principle of acknow- 
ledging Utter worthlessness, and recognising that nothing too 
Ixad can befall u*. wears ndvisad — "Fancy tiiat Uioo deaorveet 
to Im liangnd (a* i« moat likely), thoo «iH feel it happiness to 
he only shot; fancy that thou dc»nrve*t to be hatig«*d in a 
hair-lialter, it will lie a luxury to die in hemp.'' In short, out* 
only consolation in life i» to be the sense of doing oar duty ; 
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uji regards everything else, we must expect nothing, lent wo 
should be disappointed. « 

(2.) But Duty is an abstraction, an empty Ideal: does 
Carlyle recommend any duties in particular r* Yc*. 

The first great duty is the doty of Work — Action, Activi- 
ty. This eminent feature in his preaching he* been called 
“The Gospel of Labour.” According to this Gospel, all the 
* peopled, clothed, articu Into- speak iug„ high-towered, wide- 
acred World*" has been 44 made a world for us" by work; the 
individual that does not lend a hand fails in his duty as a 
deniaeu of the Univemr. Man's greatest enemy i* Disorder; 
bis most imperative and crying duty is to subdue disorder, 
convert chaos into order and method; tlwi able-bodied or 
able-minded man that stands* idle d^rves unspeakable con- 
tempt,— -he is a dastard, a fool, a timulcurum , ho does not 
fulfil his destiny na a man. Wherefore, 44 Do thy little stroke 
uf work; this is Nature’s voice, and the sain uf all the com- 
mandments. to each tnsn 

To the question , W but is tq lx? done. 1 * he answers peremp- 
torily, 44 4 Do the Duly which lies nearest thee,' which thou 
knowoBi'to he a duty. 14 Produce ! Were if. bur. the pitifullext 
infinitesimal fraction of a Product, produce it in Goa’s name. 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

He never recommends or brings prominently forward rmr© in 
the choice of a vocation; ho is so eager and impetuous to 
have something done, that he has no t hought of cautioning 
against the hasty adoption of unsuitable work. Ho evidently 
oonsidsrs there? is much more danger in idleness. We must 
44 live ami not lie sleeping while it is called to-day." M Horae- 
tiling must he done, and noon/' Doubt is removed only by 
activity. 

He upholds the dignity of work at all point*. M All 
true work is religion. 4 ' "'Jsilnyrarv orars* — w or* is worship.” 

The “Captain* of industry’ 4 are the true aristocracy. The groat 
army of workers. 44 Plougber*, Spinners, Builders ; Prophets. 
Poets, Kings ; Brindleys and Goethes, Odin** and Arkwrights 
— this grand host “noble, every soldier in it; sacred, 
and alone noble,” " Two men he honour*, and no third” — 
“the toilworn Craftsman who conquers tlic Earth." and ° him 
who is seen toiling for the spiritually imlift|M?ii**bt<v’ 

He sets off his own Gospel of Work against other pre- 
teiulcd Gowpels. He despatches the Stoics in the person of 
Epictetus by telling them that M the euA of mui» t* «s Action 
'tnd not a Thought, though it were the noliletl.” He taunts 
those that make happiness the end of life with the declaration, 
that 41 the night mice tvuno, onr unhappiness, our liappiness — 
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it is nil abolished; vutihdied. clean yimi*; u tiling that ha* boon." 
44 But. our work, — behold, tlwt is not abolished. that. ha* not 
ryilahed i our work. Uphold, it remains, or the want of it ru- 
roauis; — for endless Tim™ ui id Ktcniitics, remains." He u 
abo vigon«u* ugainst what he •’tils sentimentalism, which 
he dub* 41 twin-? isrer to Gant.? '* The barrwnwrt of all mortals is 
the sentimentalist •• in the shape of work he can do noth. 
ing. M 

Another great duty u the duty of Obedience. Not eyily 
la obeying the best discipline for governing, and a* such extol- 
led in Abbot Samson, and recummcndfd to the Duke of 
Logwood, but * Obedirneo is our universal duty and destiny ; 
wherein whooo will not beud must break." Too early and too 
thoroughly we cannot be tnineil to know that “ Would in thi* 
world of ou»» in as mere wro Co Should M Again to tho same 
effect— "Obedience is the primary duty of man. No iuuii hut 
is bound imlu feasibly with all force of ‘obligat ion to obey." 

There m nothing peculiar upon ihe face of rheas pre- 
oeptii, except their strength; they might almost sUmi in the 
Institution* ol the Jesuits. Here and there thrunglM>ut his 
works we meet with qualificatiuiiH. He dnionnccs the ubedkeneo 
of the Jesuits — "Obedience to "hat Is wrung and falser— good 
heaven*! there i* no name for siirli * depth of hummi : ow- 
ardico and calamity." It is the Iwroic. the divine, the Iroe, 
that he would hare iis obey. When the power* set over uh 
are do longer anything divine, resistance become* a deeper 
Uw of order ibnn oWdiei.ro. 

If we «sk how we are to know ihe heroic, the divine, 
we are left to understand that it will make itself manifest. 
Tho trn* King "carries in him an authority from God, or 
man will never give it him." 4 * He who i* to be my Ruler, 
whoso will is to bo higher than my will, was cbowrn for me 
in heaton." 

Another duty is the duty of Veracity, of Sincerity «a 
oppos'd to Cant, the duty ol doing Real snd not a Sham. On 
theo«‘ virtues and their opposite*, mi those that observe them 
and tho** th&C violate them, he expends much eloquence. The 
4 French Revolution 0 is almost a continued sermon on the 
evil* of insincerity, hollowness, quackery, and on the good of 
tho corresponding virtues. And m none of his works oats we 
read far without encountering some declamation on Truth, 
Sincerity, Reality, Falsehood, C*nr, Puff-ry, Sham. 

On one point his preaching of Truth may mislead. He 
doe* not seem to think that Truth requires u mau to make a 
frank and open declaration of his beliefs. Fur his owu purt, 
at least, ho is very reticent aa to bis real opinions, on matters 
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of religion far instance; and lie pra Lues Goethe’s cxumple of 
wrapping up opinions in mysterious orncItsH. The fact would 
«eetn to be, tliat all his requirements of Veracity, Sincerity, 
Reality, urn satisfied by one thing, the oon&cientiouB perform- 
ance o\ one’s appointed work. This, if we look beneath the 
gorgeous verbal opulence of tfye preacher, would seem to be 
thn whole duty of man. If hr engages to cut thistles, let him 
cut them will* all his might. If bo engage* to review Muthor*, 
let him read their work* conscientiously. If be engage* to 
write history, let him diligently search out iu facta. 

HU characteristic love of reality appear* in his prefer- 
ence of Fact to Fiction, and his condemnation of Fino Art as 
Dilettantism. ......... 



Elehestts or 8 tyliu 
Vocabulary, 

ill. HU command of words must bo pronounced to be of the 
highest- order. Among the few that stand nest to Shakspeare. 
ho occupies a very high plan?. 

11. As hUpocnlinr fcciing* arc strongly marked, so are the 
apodal regions of bis verbal copious neat. As a matter of 
course!, he was specially awakr to, and specially retained, ex- 

( iressions suiting his peculiar vein of strength, rugged sub- 
unity, and every form of ridicule and mu tempt dawn tu the 
lowest tolerable depths of coorsenoss. It would be interesting 
to collect the various forma that he uses to express his souse 
of the confusion, the chaotic disorder, of these bitter days. 
An estimate of his abundance on that or any other of hi" 
favourite topii'n would give tlie wader the nio-t vivid idea of 
liis lingual resources. 

!&. Haring n strong natural bent for the study of charac- 
ter, he is a immi sum mate mantcr of the requisite phraseology. 
In the language noedful for describing character, ho probably 
come* nearer bhuksptwre than any other of our great writers. 
To be convinced of this, wo have only to look at his opulence 
in bringing out the loading features of such a man as John 
Sterling. Between the subjective and t ho objective side, the 
bifgnagM of foehng and th* kmgnair* of gesture and action, 
be a pretty evenly divided — a man ter of both Vocabularies. 

16. In the use of 1-otir.iord terms, aaoguinst. Saxon, be ful* 
low* the Shak-*porian type of an indifferent mi* taro. 
He docs not psrtiealarly affect either extreme. Often 
un themes whoro other writers would uao solemn word* 
of Latin origin, he prefers what Leigh Hunt call* a 
/noble simplicity," which others might call "profitne 
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familiarity T but lie -employs liberally the Latinised vi>- 
cabnlary when it suite hi* purpose. His acquaintance 
wjtb technical names is considerable. He makes frequent 
metaphorical and literal application of the language «rf mt* 
(•hematics and natural philosophy — bia favourite studies when 
a young man. He knew also the vocabulary of several in- 
dustries, as well as of the social mechanism and institution*. 

17. Two rirr iimstunces in particular make his command 
of acknowledged English appear leas than it really is. Firat, 
revelling in his immense force nf Comparison or A&simila- 
Ution, he shows a prodigious luxuriance of the figures of ai- 
niilarity — ni. knainiiig personage*. applying old terms U> now 
situations, and suchlike. Hr often siihstituteb inelaphorioal 
for real numes when iho real are quite sufficient, and perhaps 
morr Ktiilulile f'*r the occasion. Now this habit, not to speak 
of its lowering the value and freshness of his genius by over- 
doing and over-aflfoeting originality of phrase, often inuker 
it up|>eur as if he did not know tho litoral and customary 
name* of things, and were driven to make shift with those 
allusive names. Another circumstance produces the same 
impression He i§ most liberal in l»ix coinage of new words, 
and even new forms of syntax. For lliis he was taken to task 
by his friend John Sterling, part of whose criticism wo 
quote : — 

"A good deal of tin* language is positively barbarous. 
* Environment,' * vestural/ 'stertorous/ * visualised,* 'com- 
pleted/ and others I think to be found in the first thirty 
pages, are words, so far aw I know, without any au- 
thority; some ot thorn contrary to analogy j and none 
reifying by their value the disadvantage of novelty. To 
these roust be added new and erroneous locutions : 4 whole 
Oihwr tissues* for all /he offor, and similar iisp* of tha word 
inhole ; ' orients' for invirfa , ' lucid* and 4 hivin' cm- 
pi or »-d as if flmy were different in meauing; 'hulls' perpe- 
lUHily for o^rerfw^s, it being u word hnruly us*d, and then 
only for the husk of a nut;' to insure a man of misappra- 
henoion/ 4 talented/ a mere newspaper and hmtinge woid, 
i a tented, T believe, by O'Connell 1 must also mention the 
constant recurrence of some words in a quaint and quesr 
connection. which gives a grotesque and Moiimwliar. iei>ul- 
site mannerism to many sentences. Of these rlie commonest 
offender is 'quite*; which appears in alniou every pagy, and 
gives ni. first a droll kind of emphasis; but soon becomes 
woarisiirutr. 4 Nay/ 'manifold/ 'conning enough significance.' 
•faculty’ (meaning a man's rational or moral yotrer), 4 spe- 
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eiii; * not without/ haunt tho reader m if in Mxne umtsay 
drrira, which d<»e« not rUe to the dignity of nightmare. 

la In this passage, which Carlyle himself has given to th* 
world. Borne of hi* ra«»st striking peculiarities of du Uon avo 
noticed. To give an adequate view of tn» verbal eeceritnci- 
tiew. would b«* no *tnall labour. He extends the admitted li. 
cance* of the language in every direction, using one py t of 
speech for another, verbs for nouns, nouns for verba, adverb* 
aud adjective* for nouns. His coiuagea often take the iorra 
of new derivative*—' " benfchame*," “irautee.’ He abuses 
the license of giving plural* to abstract oonna : than M credibili- 
ties," “ moralities," •• theological philosophic*, * M transcen- 
dentalisms and tlieologic*." 

19. This exorb# of meUpImns, new words, and gramma- 
tical licenses i* in favour of the reader* enjoy meut, but 
not so mnrh in femur of the student's instruction. U be- 
long# to the inimitable, nnreproduoiblo port of tho style ; 
the sfcudcut cannot tako the same liberties without bearing 
tho charge of enpying an individual manner, instead of 
deriving from the common fuud of the language*. no far it 
may stimulate to do likewise in oac’a own independent sphere : 
but close imitation is little better than parody, aud imitation 
of any kind runs some clanger of ridicule. 

Sentences. 

*20. In his essays, partk-nlarly in the curlier ensays and in 
bis - Life ut Schiller,* Carlyle shows none of the irregularity 
□f structure t»»at appear* iu hi* matured style, lie baa an 
admirable command of ordinary EngUbh, and couHtrncti hi* 
sentence* to suit the motion ofa massive and rugged, yet- 
musical rhythm. 

Krenin his essays, though himself writing with groat 
cure, he speak* slightingly of painstaking Lu the structure 
of sentences. What he really obj-ct* to is making sontooeca 
after an arUBcbd model, of a particular length, or with a 
particular cadence, or with a particular number of members; 
but he speaks as if he condemned all labour in f**e arrange- 
ment of word*, and lay* himself open to bo Quoted by any 
that would shirk the t rouble of making thcmselvee as intelli- 
gible os possible to their readers- 

Tho sentence* of Ills later manner we can doornbe ui 
his own words. Among his editorial remarks on the style of 
Teufelsdrocckh ia the following »— 

**Of his sentences perhaps not ruore than nine- tenth* stand 
straight on their legs; iho remainder arc In quite angular attitudes, 
buttressed up b>* |»rops (of parentheses and dashes), and ever with 
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lb» or the other tag-rag hanging from them * » foir oven spans I 
cmi helplessly on *Ul side** quite broken becked and di*mtsmliuT«Kl/ - 

• From this figurative descrtptiou one would » upturns his 
sentence* t<» be extremely involved a*d coni plica od. Aa & 
mnLi«r of feet, they are extremely simple in construction — 
con«i*tin»r r for tbe moat pert-, of two or three co-ordinate state- 
ment*, or of a *h..rt direct stateroom, eked oat by explana- 
tory clauses either in ft?p««itioii or in the *“ nominative abso- 
lute M construction The*e apooaition and absolute cIhumv. are 
the M tag rags," and it i* in the connection of them with the 
main statement that wo find the M daub** and parentheses.” 
This character of hie sentence in wo obvious that few exam- 
ples will anffi. e i — 

11 Whalmever aanaibly wlvatSn ever represent* Spirit to 

Spirit* Is properly a Clothing, a suit of Ki.in.om, put on fur * h:-h*lki 
and to bo laid off. Thus in this ono pregnant aulijec* of Cloth as, 
rightly aiidarsUKul, i* included all that men bars thought, dreamed, 
dons, and beoa : the whole Kalornal L* Diverse and wont it bolds is 
bat Clothing ; and the saaoaos of all Scieuoe lies io the Fhilosofhv 
or Cloth at.*' 

In this explanation of the Philosophy of Clothes* the 
sentences are free from intricacy. The eaooud sentence 
exemplifies a mry common form with Carlyle in liis lew 
irregular raoede, although Ue sneer* at. some sentence -makers 
because they are very curious to have their sentence consul 
of three members ; yet he teems to have been himself a lover 
of this peculiar cadence. 

He very often uses the sentence of two member*, ono 
explanatory of the other —avoiding the error of joining them 
bj a conjunction. Thus in hi* description of John Sterling's 
mother : — 

“ Tbs Knottier was a woman of many hc^isebold virtue* ; to a 
worm affection for her children, ah* joined a degree of taste nod 
intelligence which is of much rarer occurrence." 

As examples of hi* practice of appmtton* take the 
following — 

" Biography is by nature the mod univorsally profitable, 
universally pleasant of all things especially Biography of dis- 
IlnguUbed individuals. ' 

Speaking of John Sterling, be says 

M To tho like effect shone something, a kind of childlike, lialf- 
embarnused shimmer of expression, on his flno vivid couateuanco ; 
curiously mingling with iu ardunrsaud audacities.'* 
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The Crown- Prinoe'a imprisonment bj his father in thus 
described 

M Poor Friedrich mean* hik* bM hud a grin time of il UiCM 
two month* biok j left alona, in coarse brown prison dress, within 
I, i 8 four bore w*JU a Ciusrin ; in uninterrupted, unfathomable 
colloquy wHh tho Destinies and the Necessities there. *’ 

In the following long sentence abundant use is made 
both of participle and of nominative absolute 

" Eminent swill drinking, with the loud coarse talk soppo*- 
ahla, on the part of Meotsnl and eouaorta, did go on, m this manner, 
all afternoon! in the evening drunk Mentsel came out for air | 
went strutting and staggering about t emerging finally on the plat- 
form of some rampart . face of Mm bugo and red as that of the 
foggiest rising moon and su>od, looking over into tho Lorraine 
Country t belching out a storm of oaths as to bis taking it, ns to 
hie doing this and that ; and was even flourishing his sword by way 
of accompaniment ; when, lo, whistling slightly through the sum- 
mer air, a rifle-ball from Kim* sentry on the French side (writers 
say. It was a French drummer, grown im par ient, and snatching a 
•entry’s piecw) took tbs brain of him or the belly of liivn: ari l be 
rushed down at onco, a totally Coltmai monster, and mare heap of 
dead ruin, never to trouble mankind biota” 

We have seen thus Macaulay's style may in an especial 
degree be called artificial, inasmuch ti* be makes prodigal use 
of special artifice* of eompomtiofi. Carlyle in artificial in a 
different sense; at leaal be uses artifices of a different kind. 
His sir ur to re of sehtwco is extremely loose— is an extrava- 
gant ant it bem* to the periodic. His studied rnggodness and 
rarrless cmmilati vo method ate incompatible* with mra9urod 
balance of dauM or sentence. We may nay, with a rotijjh 
appro* i mat ion to truth, that Macmlay's artificiality lies in 
departing from ordinary colloquial structure, Carlyle's in do- 
parting from the ordinary structure of written composition. 

In bis * Life nf Schiller,' and in hi** earlier essays, Car- 
lyle builds up hie composition with elaborate cars in the or- 
dinary literary forms. The following periodic •ententes arc 
constructed with Johnsonian formality, and with more than 
Johnsonian elaboration r— 

•* Could ambition always choose its own path, sod WeW tlU 
in bunion undertakings always synonymous with faculty, all truly 
mu bilious men would be men i»f letters. Certainly, if we exam inn 
that love (4 power, which enter* w» largely into most practical cal- 
culation*— nay, which our Utilitarian friends hare recognised as tbo 
•vil* end and origin, both motiTo and reward, i»f all earthly onter- 
piiKM, animating ullko the philaiithnnusMbe conqueror, the mancy- 
ehaofmr, and tho missionary— wo shall find that all ocher arenas 
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of ambition, compared with thin rich aud bound I eats one of Liter** 
turn, tneauigg thereby whatever rcapccr* t ho promulgation of 
Titooght, ar* poor, limited, and ineffectual. For dull, u a reflect! re, 
merely uuuincure u the ordinary man may *eem, ho he* neverth* 
lem, aa a quite indiapeniahla appendage, a heed that in iomo degree 
oonaidera and oqropute* ; a lamp or rushlight of untlentanding has 
been given him, which, through whatever dim, beamoked, and 
•trungely diffractive media it may ahinr, U the ultimate guiding 
light of hi* whole path: and here a* well as then?, now aa at tul 
time* in nun'i history. Opinion rain* the world.* 1 ... ...... 



Paragraph*. 

21. In hi* more rhapsodical work*, rurh aa* Chart i«n' and 
the * Latter-Day Pamphlet*.' he i* an iodtffer*nt otiBorver of 
paragraph method. The reader is liewildercd by the intro- 
duction of reflections without any hint of their bearing oil 
the theme in hand. Some page* remind us of hia viria de- 
scription* of chaotic inundation* that hide or aweep away 
all guiding-poBta. Very seldom can wo gather from the 
•beginning of a paragraph what is to be its purport. No 
attempt 18 made to keep u mam uubjeet prominent. When- 
ever anything occur* to BUggait one of hi* favourite themes 
of declamation, he *mbrao«<s the opportunity, and let* bi* 
main business drop. 

Tbi* applie* to hia " prophetical*' utterance*, where lib 
great natural clearness both in mat tor and in manner sisem* 
to be abandoned. In bit history tbs cmeets very different. 
There hi* arrangement is almost the perlection of clearness, 
fie is at pain* to make everything easy to the reader. When 
Che beariug of a statement i* not nppnront, be i« careful to 
make it explicit. In each paragraph the main subject ia for 
the moat pert kept prominent, — bis detimoe of ordinary syn- 
tax giving biro grew* facilities for a distinct foreground and 
background. Ho begin* hi* paragraphs with flomr indicatinn* 
of their contents. Further, be ia consecutive, and koope rigid- 
ly to the point. 



Figure* of Speech. 

22. Teufel sdrocckh ia made to »ay, concerning style, that 
plain word* are the skclrlou, and metaphors ‘‘the rnuaclc* 
and tissues and living integument* j” further, that hie own 
style i* “ not without an apoplectic tc*ndei>cy." 

Tide might be quoted *gm:n*t Carlyle's own dictum, 
that 44 genius is unconscious of its exoeli-uce." His profusion 
of figurative language is perhaps tbc most striking monument 
of hi* originality and power. 




XX INTRODUCTION. 

23. Figures of Similarity.— Hi* similitudes, forcibly bunt- 
ed oul from every region of hie knowledge of nature and of 
books, ere ttot merely fanciful embellish incut*— mO*t of them 
go to the making of bis v»vid powers of description. 
The character, or personal appearance, or action of an indi- 
vidual ; the character of a nation, a state of society, a politi- 
cal sitnation ; the relative position of two belligerents, — 
everything, in short, that needs describing, be brings vividly 
before as in iU leading features by some significant simile 
or metaphor. 

This wealth of illustration la very noticeable in the 
description of character. F-t every personage of marked 
character be exerU himself to find a vivid similitude. 
'‘Acrid, corrosive, aa the spirit of sloes and copperas, is 
Marat. Friend of the People-'* I^fayetto is 44 a thin con- 
stitutional Pedant ; clear, thin, inflexible, as water turned to 
thin ice, whom no Quern’s heart can love.** The Connies* of 
Darlington, George L’b fat mi-trees, is u h cataract of tallow, 
with eyebrows like a mirt wheol, and dim coaly disks for 
eyes." * She is contrasted with the Dcicheee of Kendal, the 
Iran mistress, " poor old aiiaUiiny or lean human nail rod/' 

Every kind of situation, individual or social, is set 
forth in the same way. The * French Re volution’ is a biasing 
heap of similitudes j they meet us at every page in two* and 
three®. They are «dt«n very homely. The following, taken 
at random, are Uilerably fair apecimens r— # 

“ Tour Revolution, like Jefly sufficiently boiled, Deeds only to 
be poured into shapes of Cooslitutioo, anil * consolidated' therein.'' 

M Military Frauoo b everywhere full of aour inflammatory 
humour, which exha lea itself fuJigiaously, this way or that j a 
whole continent of smoking flat, which, blown on her* or there by 
any angry wind, might so eusfly start into a blase, Into a continent 
of fire.’* 

41 Such Patriotism, as auaris iJangeroaslv and shews teeth, 
FfctroJIulieiii shall tuppreai : or, far better. Royally shall soothe 
down the auger of it by gentle patting*, sad, most effectual of all, 
by fuller diet.'* 

The History of Friedrich is illuminated no less effec- 
tively. He speaks incidentally of the French Revolution as— 

41 That whirlwind of the nniTerte — lights obliterated — and the 
torn wrecks of Earth and Hell burled aloft into the Empyrean— 
block whirlwind which mode even apes serious, and drove most of 
thorn mad.” 

The above is a characteristic figure, Tbe following, 
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nkaig with a charmcteriatio similitude, introduce* one of hi* 
favourite personifications 

" A* the History of Friedrich, in this Ctistrian epoch, tr.d in- 
deed in nil epoch* not! part*, is still little other than a whirlpool of 
simmering con/tuSoas, dost mainly, and si by 111 o* paper-shreds, In 
tho pages of poor Dryasdust, perhaps wa cannot do bettor than 
snatch a shred or two (of tba partly lngiblo kind, or capable of being 
made legible} out of that hidooo* caldron : pin them down at thoir 
proper dates ; and try if the reader can, by such mean*, catch a 
glimpse uf the thing with hie own eyeo.” 

Hi* account of old Friedrich'* violence to young Fried- 
rich upon the attempted * desertion/’ i* ft fair sample uf hi* 
figurative manner at tla acme i — 

** Friedrich Wilhelm'* conduct, looked at From without, appear 
that of a hideous royal ogre, or Wind aiithropupJiagvu* Polyphemus 
fallen mad. Looked at from within, alien tho Polyphemus ha* 
his reasons, and a kind of inner rushlight to enlighten his path, and 
j* not bout on man-eating, but on diariplino in spit* of difltauldss,— 
it I* a wild enough piece of humanity, not so much ludicrous as 
tragical. Sever wa* a Royal bear ao led about before by a pair 
of conjuring pi porn in the market, or brought to euoh a pass in hie 
dancing for th*m." 

Two other things must be noticed before we have a com- 
plete idea of hi« employment of similitudes. One ia a habit, 
already pnrtially alluded to, of keeping up descriptive meta- 
phors, and n-ing them instead of the literal names, or along 
with the literal name*, a* a kind of permanent Homeric epi- 
thet. Thun, he never mention* the Countess uf Darlington 
without designating her aa the ** cataract of tallow”; or the 
Duchess of Kendal without something equivalent bo " May- 

r ule or lean lmman nailrod ” The utber noticeable thing iB 
i* frequent repetition, with or without variations, of certain 
favourite figures. Perhaps tho moot characteristic is hi* 
stork of metaphor* and similes drawn from tho great fea- 
tures of the material world to illustrate the moral ; hia M pn!c- 
*t*r veiled by thick cloud*.” his earthquakes, mad fnara- 
ooeatw, Noah's deluge, mud-deluges, cesspools of the Uni- 
verse, Pythons, Megatherium*. CbiaMBras, Dead-Sea Apes, 
and suchlike. 

He haa also certain favourite p*rwjnifuy\tioiu, which 
are made to do a great deal of service. 8uch are tho Des- 
tinies, tho Necessities, the dumb Veracities, the Eternal 
Voices, Fact, Nature, all which arc so many synonym* 
for f.hr homely phrase, u circumstances beyond our con- 
trol*" We have s*en that when Fricdrirh was shut up 
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alone at Ciisirin, ha wa* left in “colloouj with the Des- 
tinies and the Necewsitie* Lbero.” In another passage* he is 
b«id to be " shut out from the babble of fools, and conversing 
only with the dumb Veracities, with the huge Inarticulate 
moaning* of Destiny, Necessity, and Eternity." When hr 
submits to his father, he is said to be M loyal to Fact/* which 
means shat he yields to what he cannot overcome. In like 
maimer. Democracy, " the grand, alarming, imminent, indis- 
putable Reality,*’ is *Mhe inevitable Product of the Demtiniea": 
whoever refuses to recog n so that the world has come to this, 
44 ifi disloyal to Fact.” “ All thinking men, and uood citiaeas 
of their country 41 have an ear for the small still voices and 
eternal intimations”; in other words, discern the beet courwc 
that circumstances will admit of. “The eternal regulations 
of the Universo," " the monition of the gods in recant to our 
affair*," 41 which, if a man know. it is well with him.** are 
other figurative expressions to the same effect 

Much of hi* peculiar manner is made up of the special 
figures of Interrogation, Exclamation, aud Apostrophe. 

24. Interrogation is a large element in his mannerism- It 
is not merely an occasional means of special emphasis *, it ia a 
habitual mode of transition, used by Carlyle almost univer- 
sally for the vivid introduction of new agents and new events. 
Thua— 

" But on die whole. Paris, we may *ee, will have little to dr- 
vise i will only have to borrow and apply. And then, ns Do tho day, 
what day of all tko « uWdax U fit, if the Busl file Aauivoraary be 
not F' 

After the Queen's rxocutien, be asks, “ Whom next. 
O Tin vi lie P" 

In like manner, recounting some of the proceedings in 
the Parliamentary war, ho aays— 

" Baaing ia block ashes, than : and Istnirford la ours, the garri- 
son 'to march forth to-morrow a*. twelve of tbe clock, being the 18tb 
instant.' And uciw the question is. Shall we attack Pennington or 
not P” 

VVith these vivid epic interrogations, there is usually, as 
in the above examples, a mixture of something like the flguri- 
eallcd Vuion . He supposes himself present at the delibera- 
tion of a scheme, the preparation of a great event, and sug- 
gests ideas a* an interested spectator. Thus, after represent- 
ing how Louis deliberated whether he should try to conciliate 
the people, or canvass f««r foreign assistance, he a*ks— u Nay, 
are the two hopes inconsistent?'’ Again, he apowtrophises 
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the National Assembly expecting a visit from the King, 
with— 

0 

*' Think therefor*, Messieurs, whafi H may mean; aapccislly 
bow jo will get tha 1UU docoratod a lit tie . . . Some fraction of 
velvet carpet, cannot that bo spread in front of the cltalr, where the 
Secretaries usually rii f 

One or two instance* give but a faint impression of what 
ia ho promiiietit in hia style. 

2i. Kmclawtfion occur* in every mood. Sometimes 
in wonder and elatiou ; aometinaea in derision and non- 
tempt ; aoinetimus in pity. somer.imos in fnn, sometime* in 
real ad mi rat inn and ntfection. Au example* or two may be 

a anted. Thus — “How thou Formed tent and elaborates!, in 
\y great fermenting- vat »nd laboratory of nn Atmosphere, 
of a World, 0 Nature P Many such exclamations uf wonder 
occur in bin Surior His exclamation* of derision arc ad- 
dressed, not to individuals, but to imaginary personage*, a& 
whori be address* Dryaaduat,— u Surely at least you might 
bare mode au indax for these hooka;" or to collective iuasspx, 
as when he exclaim* ot duellist#—" Usuoo on it, t4te little 
spitfires t” Towards individuals he seldom if ever expresses 
either reverent •»! wondor on the o«ie hand, or contempt on 
the other. The scenes of the Fronch Revolution often call 
forth exhumation* of pity nod horror. “ M iberuble De LaunayP 
" Hapless D.-slintte* and Varigny P — such expressions art 
frequent. At time*, also, we oome across such oxclamat ioua 
as— “ Horrible, in lands that had known equal justice!" A* 
an instance of a humorous touch, take his exclamation <w ono 
of the Ka*aore— “ Poor soul, he had six-and-twenty children 
by one wife ; and felt that there waa need of appanages I" His 
expressions of admiration for his heroes are numerous. On M ira- 
te* u he exclaims — “Rare union ; this man can live self-sufficing 
— yet live* also in the lives of other men ; ton make men love 
him, work with him ; a bom king of men P Of Sterling he 
says — M A beautiful childlike soul P Oliver and Friedrich 
he frequently salutes with expressions of sympathising 
admiration. Sometimes, as he has a habit of doing with all 
his strong effects — in a kind of deprecating way —he i>uu the 
exclamations into the mouth* of other people— •*' Admirable 
feat of strategy 1 What a general this Prince Carl ? 
exclaimed mankind.” M * Magnanimous !’ exclaim N audio* 
and the paralysed French gentleman i " Most magnanimous 
behaviour on hia Prussian Majesty’s part V own they." 

26. Apostrophe . — The apostrophising liabit is perhaps the 
greatest notability of his mannerism. Hi* make of mind 
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impels him to adopt this art of style, apart from his con- 
bciousncss of the power it gives him its a literary artist- It 
provides one outlet among other* for his deep-seated dranto- 
tic tendency. Fart tier, it suits his nctivc turn of mind and 
favourite mode of the enjoyment of power , it give* scope for 
hia daring familiarity with personages, whether for admira- 
tion nr for humour, and meeti with no check from any regard 
for offended conventionalities. Not so frequently does ho 
address in tonea of pity ; still, in the moving scenes of the 
French Revolution, and elaewhere, some of bis apixstrophw 
are very touohing. ...... 

27. Bis irony is a department in itself. It often turns up 
in such passing tnnobea as — M Our Kell Gw yn defender-ufthe- 
faith j H ’* Christ's crown soldered o*. Charles- Stuart’s “ moat 
Christian kingship, and incut Talleyrand bi«lu>p Shake- 
speare, " whuin Sir Thomas Lucy, many thank* to kim, was 
for ^ending to th>* treadmill. 1 ’ In his treatment modern 
aooetv, irony is often kept up through long passages ; thus 
“ The Niggrr Que-ti-*n" is full of irony, it is t<» bo noted 
that bis irony can always be known as such. He has none 
of the De Fuo irony that run* a danger of being mistaken for 
earnest. The following is a short specimen, on t^e New 
Poor-Law, from # * ChartiHm M : — 

•* To read the reports of the Poor-Law Commissi oner*, if ooe 
Lad faith enough, would be a pleasure to the friend of humanity. 
One sole reelp* auenu to have b sew needful for the woes of Eng- 
land— 1 refusal of outdoor relief.’ England lay in sick dis- 
contset, writhing powerless on its fever-bod, dark, nigh 
desperate, in wasteful ness, want, improvidence, and eating 
caio. till, like like Hyperion down the eastern steeps, the 
Poor-Law Commissioner* anw*,and ssld, Let there be workhouaee, 
and bread of affliction and water of affliction there 1 It was a 
simple invention i as all truly great invention* are. And see, in 
any quarter, instantly as the w*Us of the workboase arise, misery 
and neccnuty fly away, out of sight, out of bring, a* is foudly 
hoped, diasulve into tho inane ; industry, frailty, fertility, rise of 
wsgos, pear« on earth and goodwill towards men do,— in the Poor- 
Law Commissioners’ reports,— infallibly, rapidly or not so rapidly, 
to the joy of all parties, supervene." 

Ql’AUTIK* of 6ttle. 

8mpMMiy. 

28. ( I ). Our author, ns we remarked in speaking of his voca- 
bulary, uses a fair admixture of homely words. When hard 
to understand, be ia ao not from the use of technical and scho- 
lastic terms, but from the use of words of his own coining. A 
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r«ul*r of Carlyle, not knowing Latin, has often to consult a 
dictionary, and consults it in rain. It is a jest about him 
tMt he aspires to tbo honi>ur conferred upon Jean Paul 
Richter, of having a dictionary written for himself. 

As regards his atm il it odea, wo have already seen that 
many of thorn arc homely and graphic, while the few stock 
figures connected with his fanciful conception of the universe, 
the action of the Destinies, Ktcrnal Voices, and suchlike, 
rather perplex than render comprehension easy. It should, 
however, be noticed, that to thiwe once initiated into the cir- 
cle of the *e figures they present a really simple, because 
very and iscriunua ting, way cf expressing complicated circnm- 
etanoo*. * Loyalty to facts" becomes a very glib figure to 
those that have nnoc mastered its meaning. 

His sentenoe-stmctTire is favourable to simplicity, hoing 
free from ins elution aud intricacy. The want of concatena- 
tion, and oofisecatireneae mars, as has been said, the intelli- 
gibility of his rhapsodical ‘ Pamphlets' and his * French Re- 
volution.' These drawback* do uot occur so much in tho 
Friedrich. 

(2). His subjects are far from abstruse, being narratives 
and familiar questions of practice. The difficulty of tho 
“ 8»rtor Reaanaa" is due, uot so mech to tlie nature of the 
subject, aa te the intentional ratifications, aud the substi- 
tution of allusions and figures for plain statements, if it 
were wtript of its gorgeous imngery and 41 boiled down," the 
rewidunra would probably he more intelligible than iuteresL- 
ing. 

(it) Occasionally, for the sake of effects of comprehen- 
sive strength, he ones abstract expressions*, hnt his diction 
is upon the whole concrete to a degree rarely found among 
writers of prose. Even when h© use* abstraction*, he 
violates gram mar to give them plurals, and thereby treat 
them *s class names ; he vivifies »ume of them further by 
treating them as personalities. His lorn of the concrete 
often appears in his repeating a number of suggestive 
particulars nr circumstances instead of one general de- 
signation. Thus, in his * Chartism,' when discussing tho 
discontent of thn working classes, he refers to it again 
and again by mentioning significant symptoms — ''Glasgow 
Thuggery, Chartist torch-meetings, Birmingham riots, 
Swing ctmflagratiOMs;" or Again, “ Chartism with its pikes. 
Swing with Ins tinder-box." When he has to state his con- 
viction that much misery is caused by poor Irish labourers 
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findiiiR no work io Irclund, ai.d coming to England in 
search of it, he does so in verj picturesque terms : — 

" Bo* *b« thing we had to state hero was oar inference from 
that mournful fact of tha third Sans potato*, ooopled with this other 
waN known fa<*, that the Irish speak a partially intelligible dialect 
of Englloh, and their fare across by steam is fourpeuc* storting 1 
Crowds of miserable Irish darken all our towns. The wild Milesian 
feature*, looking false Ingenuity reMleasneaa, asreasoo, misery, 
and mockery, salute yon on ail highways and byways. The Eng- 
lish coachman, as be whirls past, lashes the Milesian with his whip, 
canes him with his torque : the Milesian is bolding oat his hat to 
beg.” 

When be deeirea a'morn comprehensive effect, he person i- 
flee this influx of Irish destitution under the usmt of the 
Irish giant Despair, and thus describe* him: — 

11 1 notice him ia Piccadilly, blae-visaged, thatched ia rage, n 
Wue child o« each arm j hunger-driven, wide-muatbed. seeking 
whnm ha may devour.'* 

With regard to this picturesque fttsteaent, the remark 
may be made that, while each particular is immediately and 
easily ander&tood. it may be duubtod whether the meaning 
that the writer professedly wishes to convey is an easily 
apprehended as it would be in the driest general statement*. 
I pon the whole, this excess of concreteness is perhaps not in 
favour of oar understanding the general drift, but fcho reverse. 
Most reader* complain that Carlyle is bewildering in his 
prophetical utterance*. The cxcce* of figures and the absence 
of plain general it ies U perhaps partly the cause. Let any 
render of ordinary analytic power try, after reading ‘Chart- 
ism/ to recall the train of Argument, and he will find his ooti- 
fo&ed recollection of individually vivid figure* rather against 
than in favour of the effort. 

QUanuu. 

2£. fVrjj/ieu tfy. — [|j his expressly didactic or prophetic 
works, he shows, aa we have seen, littlo concern to impart his 
views without confusion. Nor are his essays so perspicuous 
a* the c**ejs of Macaulay. The Hist «? ry of Friedrich ia, 
however, a clearer narrative titan the ‘ History of Englaud 
it lifts its morn above the confusion of details' by moans of 
cotnprehnnsive summaries and divisions with descriptive 
titles, and it brings leading events into strew gcr relief by 
aligning Ui subordinate event* a subordinate place in the 
narrative. 

30. Prsciticn .^ H c is not an exacL writer. Haling olooe 
analyskii, his aim always is to give the bmnd general feature* 
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nither than the minute detail*. Ue ha» little of the hair- 
splictuig, diridiug rad distinguishing mania of Da QuLnoey ; 
noMceiro to Bift bis opinions on a topic, and Bay distinctly 
what they are and what they arc not. Some idea of the 
difference between- them io thi* respect is obtained by oom- 
pan ng Carlyle’ a various lucubration* on Jean Paul Richter 
with De> Quinccy's article on the same subject. But we e«o 
the utter antagonism of manner as regard* precision at ita 
w beu we reflect how Do Qnincey would hare treated 
inch a subject a* the discontent of the working classes If 
Carlyle hod boen at pains to reduco hi* political views to 
distinct beads a* De Quin*-ey would have done, one would 
have been bettor able to judgo of their universally alleged 
poverty. 

8trengU>. 

31. We have already touched on a good many of the peculi* 
ari&ie* uf Carlyle's singular force of style. The language that 
Sterling call* “ positively barbaruu*"— tbo rugged deri- 
vatives and quaint soleuisin*— i* very stimulating when it is 
intelligible. Among his figures of *i«cch we meet with many 
elements of aUength— powerful and orginal similitudes, bold 
metaphor*, vivid handling of abatractions, choice of telling 
circumstances, sensational contrasts* habitual exaggeration 
of language, and daring liberties with ordinary form* of 

S eech. Here we have for the product ion of telling literally 
rets a catalogue of instrumentalities that will hardly be 
pend tied from any writer after Shakupoare. And thi* is not 
stall. Tho comprehensive summaries. already men tinned as 
hi* principul iuat rumen ts of perspicuity, embracing as they 
do a great range of particular*, more than any other of hi* 
art*, lift up*nd dilate the mind with u feeling of extended 
power. 

The crowning fast of strength is the combination 
of circumstance* in effective group* — the imagination of 
impressive situation*. Carlyle'* power in thi« respect i* 
nearly, if not quite, equal to 3h*k«peare'»— euual, that is, in 
degree, though not perhaps ui kind. It was first revealed in 
iV? ® artor Rcsartus" ; and none of Ilia later work* surp*** 
thi* first great production in the imagii.ation of rugged 
grandeur. Take, for examole. hi* pic ture of u Teufelsdrceckh 
at the -North Polo";— * 

“ Bore legitimate aixl derisively authentic is Toufrisdraekh'* 
appear* oue *nd emergence (we know not well whence) In the 
solitude of the North Cape, on that Joe* Midnight. lie ha* a 
- light bins SpaoiBl. cloak* hanging round Mm, a* hi* • most com 
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mod in a*, prlndpl*, indited solo upper-garment and tcaada there 
oo the World -promontory, looking over tho mtinite Brine, like a 
lUile bine Belfry (m we figure], now motianleaa indeed, yet ready, 
if atirtwd, to ring quaintest change*. 

M ' Ritanoa an of daath,' writon ho j ‘ for Midnight, even in tho 
Arctic latitude*, ban ita character : nothing bat the granite cliffs 
noddy -tinged, the peaceable gurgle of that alow-heoving Polar Ocean, 
over which in the utmost North the great 8un hang* low and laiy, 
an if ho too were *lnm boring. Yet it bln cloud-coouh wrought of 
Crimean and doth -of -gold ; yet doce hie light itream oTor the 
mirror of waters, like a tremulous fire pillar, ahooiing downwnrda 
to thaabyaa, and hide llfltlf under my feel In sack momenta. Boll, 
lode alao ia invaluable ; for who would apeak, or be looked on, 
when behind him lie* nil Enropn and Africa, fast asleep, except tbe 
watchmen i and before him tbe silent Immenaity, and palace of 
tho Etoraal, whereof our Sun ia but a purch lamp?' " ..... 

Let ub take a brief glaum at the principal themes or 
oecaabwis that excite bis powers of gorgeous express iou. 
(1.) He pula forth all hie powers to extol hia favourite recipe* 
for clearing the world of confusion. One nr two fragments 
of auch eloquence have been already given. Above all, be ib ever 
on the watch for an opportunity of enforcing hia G ospel of 
Work, tbe panacea which alone brings ord**r out of confusion, 
cosmos out of chans. Such passage* as the following may 
be described aa " bracing.’* Tho penorwl effect of auch a 
Gospel La to exalt the sense of active Tipour, to disturb, if 
not dispel, tbe indolent mood compatible with adoring 
reverence or tender sentiment .*— 

'• Any law, however well meant tie a Jaw, which has become a 
bounty on unthrift, idletnm*, bastardy, and beer-drinking, moat be 

C t an end to. In all waya it duoiIr, Mpeeiallj In limes, to 

proclaimed aloud that for the idle man there ia no pluoo in this 
England of our*. He that will not work, and sare according to 
hia mean*, let h»m go *ls*»whlth*r j let him know that for him the 
Law bn* mud.* do «nft provision, hut a hard and stern one j 
Ihnt. by the I.aw of Nature, which the law of England would 
vainly contend against in the long-run. he U doomed either to 
quit tbcae habit*, or mitfrably be extruded from thia earth, 
which made on principle* differonl from thew ... A day ia evor 
struggling forward, a day will arrive iu aotne approximate degree, 
when ha who ha* no work to do, by whatever name he mar be 
named, will not find it good to show himself In oar quarter of tbe 
solar syatem." 

His eulogy of tbe heroes, the men that lie pronounce* to 
liave done genuine work in the world, has tbe rnamo hrocing 
tone. Prostrate adoration, os we Imivo H*«n, does not auit 
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his temperament. ; he “ fraternises* with the herow, holds up 
them and their works as pattern* to all men of the heroic 
tigroid. True, he commands the multitude to tordup, and 
declaims against them if tliej refuse; but ho is rarely loutid 
in the adoring attitude himself- 

(2.) Perhaps bia richest rein in hi* unmeasured invective 
agaiusl everything that defeats the hero’s efforts fc* redress 
thn universal contusion, and his overcharged pictures of that 
oonfusicn. He does not assail individual for single acts — 
that would hare a narrow and rancorous effect. When an 
offender crawc* his path, he denounces him not personal I t, 
but a* one of 44 the Deri Pa Regiment,” as adding his little 
contribution to the " bellowing chaoe,” u the wide weltering 
floatation.” Most of hia stormy warfare of w >rd« ia directed 
against the evils of this life gathered up under abstractions 
familiar to the most incidental issder of h>& books— Sham*, 
UuverMcities, Speciositice, Phantasma, and suchlike. Wc 
must be content for tramples with fragments already emoted. 

(.1.) He describe with ssnMXaing pow*r the granu oper- 
ations of Nature in her terrible aspect*. Ho i* not ins eu- 
•ible to beneficent grandeurs, but h»s temperament inclines 
him more to tbo gloomy aide— to the “ tropical tornado" more 
than to the " rainbow and orient colon re.” At time* he 
represent* tiiat a God, an Ordor, a Justice, presides over the 
" wild in* chnrent wasW* that to a man understanding the 
Sphinx riddle (another variety for tbo “eternal regulations of 
thr Universe 0 ), Nataro is 41 of womanly celestial lovo- 
linr«. and tenderness f 9 that “ Nature, Unirorso, Destiny, 
Existence, however we name this grand unnameable fact in 
live midst of which wo lire and struggle, is as a heavenly 
bride and conquest to the wise and brave.” Bui on this 
aspect of Nature he dwells less than on the Of>po*ite. More 
often “ the wild Universe storms in on Man infinite, vague 
menacing." It is on this aspect of the Universe that he baa 
accumulated his “Titanic" grandeurs of expression. .,. 

Melody— Harmony— Taste. 

-12. As respects the melodious combination of words, 
Carlyle, though not below average, is by no means a model. 
He despises all study to avoid bur«h successions; he considers 
such art to be mere trifling in the present a»ce. In his own 
attempts to “sing°— that is, to write verses before he fully 
discovered that his strength lay io proee— the rhythm is con- 
apicuously bad. 

8tlll his prose has a peculiar strain — a characteristic 
move meat. From such passage* as have been given, the reader 
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with an ear for cadence will have no difficulty in making 
it out. It corresponded to the emphatic ring-song intonation 
of hi* voice; a stately sort of rhythm, after a fashion of stifte- 
lines a that differ* from He Quinocy's in the rugged unmelodi- 
one flow, and the frequent recurrence of emphasis. 

Aa regards Harmony between rhythm and the Mcnae, 
with Carlyle, as with other impassioned writers, the agree- 
ment is moot perfect when he ia writing at full awing in his 
favourite mood. 

He has an ostensible and paraded couteropt /or tho idea 
of art, or of compos i Lion intended to please. Hainself nothing 
if not urtisttcal, he ins>«ta on being supposed to wear no 
omrb but the martin of the prophet. Though thus formally 
disavowing art, he roally does, consciously or uROonteiously, 
sacrifice even truth to be artist >ral. Not to review him as nn t 
artist, is to do him an injustice. As »n artist, he err* t hirdly 
in carrying his favourite effects to excess. 

III. Carlyle as Man of Letters, Critic, and Historian. 

1 . Carlyle was so essentially a Preacher that the choice of 
a profession made for him by hia parents was in eomo measure 
justified ; but h«> ww also a keen critic, unamenable to 
eccles astic or other rule, u leader of the revolutionary spirit 
of the age, even while protesting against its ^e* ironies i above 
all, he was a literary Artist. Various opinions will con tin no 
to be held a- to the value of hia sermons j tho excellence of 
his beat workmanship is universally acknowledged. He was 
widowed with few of the qualities which secure a quick suc- 
rose— fluency, finish of style, the art of giving graceful 
utterance to current thought ; he hud in full meusure tho 
stronger if glower powers— ^ound knowledge, infinite indus- 
try, and the sympathetic iusight of penetrative imaginntion 
— thuL ultimately hold tho fastnesses of famo. HU habit of 
riartlinir his hearers, which for a time restricted, at a later 
date widened their circle. There ia much, sometime** even 
tin-acme, repetition in Carlyle's work ; the range of iiis ideas 
is limited, he plays on a few strings. with wonderfully versatile 
variations; in reading h:s later wc ore continually confronted 
wiih tho “old familiar faces” of hi* earlier essays. But, 
after the perfunctory work for Brewster ho wrote nothing 
wholly commonplace ; cionudonally paradoxical to the verge 
of absurdity, ho is nerer dull. 

2. Setting aside his TRAXaUTlnX*. alwavs in prose, often 
in verse, itmsterpirer* of their kind, ho mode his flrat murk in 
Criticism, which may I* regarded an a higher kind of tronsla- 
tion : the great value of his work in this direction is due to 
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hi" §o regarding U. Most criticism haw* for it* aim to show 
irff tl&e critic j good criticism interprets the author. Fifty year* 
*«*>, in allusion to method* of reviewing, not even now wholly 
obeolete, Carlyle wrote : 

u The flmt aod meat convenient it for the reviewer to perch 
himself re*oloL*!y, an it were, on the shaolder of hit author, and 
therefrom to show u if he commanded him and looked down upon 
him by natural superiority of stnture. Whatsoever the groat man 
nova or doe* Ute little nun aliall treat with an air of knmriogneas 
and light condoeoetkding mockery, profess! ug with much cxivort 
earvaam that this or that ii boyoeri hu oomprehenaloa, and cun- 
ningly asking h»« renders if ffcty comprehend it.** 



3. There is hero pcrbnpe name. M covan wrrawn" directed 
against oontomporanoB wl>o forgot that their mission watt 
to pronounce on the merit* of the book* reviewed, und not 
to patronise tLeir authors ; it may bo set. lw?*ido the objection 
to Jeffrey's fashion of rayinir, “ T like this; 1 do not like 
that/’ without giving the reaeon wbv. But in this in winner 
the writer did reck dik own redo. 1 m temptation of a smort 
critic is to seek or select legitimate or illegitimate object* of 
attack ; and that Carlylo wae well armed with the ahufts of 
ridicule is apparent in hi§ esaavw a* in hi* histories; super* 
abundantly so in hi* letters and conversation. Hi* examina- 
tion of the German Playwright*, of Taylors German lAtrratHtv, 
and hie inimitable sketch of Herr During, the luiplees bio- 
grapher of Richter, aro iu* amuning aa Macaulay'* coup dr 
«/rdf s to Robert Montgomery. But the graver critic would 
have os take to heart these sentence* of his essay on Vol- 
taire s 



*• Par be it from u* to say that solemnity is an essential of great- 
ness i that tio great man can have other than n rigid vinegar aspect 
of cnuv'tenanoo, never to be thawed tc wanned by billows of mirth. 
Thera are things in this world to be laughed at as well as things to 
hr admiml Never t botae, coo tempt is a dangerous aliment to sport 
in i a deadly one if wo habitually Hrc in it. The faculty of lore, 
Of admiration, is to bo regarded ns a sign and the measure of hl|jh 
soul] unwisely dirertod, it leads to many evils j bat without It, 
thnrs cannot be any good. Ktdicule, on the i*hor hand, is the 
smallest of all faculties that other men aro ax pains to repev 

with any esteem It* nourishment and essence is <hmia), 

which hovers only on the surface, while keowledgi* devils fir 

Mow,... it cherishes nothin* but our zanily, which may in 

general be left safely enough to shift for i•8clf. ,, 



4. Wo may compare with this one of the writer’s numer- 
ous warning* to young men taking to literature, a* to drinking, 
in despair nf anything better to do, ending with tbn exhort*- 
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Lion, M Witlj above ail thing*. oh, bo not wifty”; or turn to 
the p**»ag« in the review of Sir Walter 8oott:«- 

“ la it with «*m» or not with fMe that a man shall do hie beat in 
•07 ahap-i j above all, in this ihape jo*ily named of sonl's travail, 

working In the deep places of thoaght ? Not *o now nor at any 

tiro* Virgil and Tacitna, were they ready writer* ? The whole 

Prof kfcii*(/hma\ am not equal in extent to this oobwebof a Review 
article Shakoapear*, wo may fancy, wrote with rapidity ; but 

net till ho had thought with intensity,.. no easy writer ha, 

neither wti Milton one of the mob of gentlmnen that write with 
eaao. Goethe tells os lie "had nothing sent to him In In* sleep/' 
no page of bis but be kiisw well how it came tbors. Schiller— 
0 kofintc nle fertig werdeu"— never could get done. DanU mc 
himself M growing lean* over hi* l/uimt Comtdy * in stem aolitary 
death wr«(J* with it, to premil over it and do it. If hie uttermost 
faraliy may ; bonce too U is don« and prevailed over, and the tl*-ry 
of it endure* for orormor* auioiur men. No | creation. one would 
think, cannot be eaay ; your Jotc ha* seven* peine and fire flame* 
In the liead. oat of which an nnnod I'allas is struggling f As for 

manufacture, that is a different mattor Write by steam if 

thou can*t contrive It and sell ft, but bide it like vimm."’ 

5 - In these and frequent similar passages lies the secret 
of Carlyle's slaw recognition, long struggle, and ultimate 
sucre**; also nf his oecaah'nal criti al tntiJf?r*nc*. Comman- 
der-in chief of the" red artillery," besets too little store an tbc 
graceful yet sr-morim** decisive cluirge* of the light brigades 
of literature Ho feele noth no hut contempt for the banter 
of men like Jerrold ; dcapuc* th«* genial pathos of Loinb ; and 
salute* the most brilliant wit and exquisite lyriat of our cen- 
tury wit h the Puritanical comment, " Hlarkgunrd Heine/ r 
He deified work a* he deified strength ; and often stimu. 
lated Li* imitators to attempt to leap beyond their shadows. 
Hard work will not do everything: a man can only accom- 
plish what he wa* bom fit for. Many, in the first flush of 
ambition doomed to wreck, are blind to the fact that it is 
not in every ploughman to be a poet, nor in every prixe-bLud~nt 
to bo a philosopher. Nature doe* l*alf : after all perhaps tbo 
larger half Genius baa been absurdly defined as * an infinite 
capacity for taking tronblc no amount of pumping can draw 
more water tfian is In the well. Himself in M the chamber of 
little case Carlyle travestied G^oihc's" worship of Borrow** 
tall it bocuroo a pride in pain. He forgot that rude energy 

a uiro- restraint. Hero ales Furens and Orlando Furioeo 
mare than cut down trees ; they tore them up ; but to no 
useful end. Ills power i* often almost Miltonic ; it is never 
Shakespearian: and hi* insistent earnestness would run the 
risk ol fat'guing us wore it not redeemed by hi* humour. But 
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ho erre on tbu better side ; ur.d bin example u s&lu«ury 
counteractive in an age whoti the* dust of somuuy skirmishers 
obVcures thr* air, nnd laughter i* too readily accepted as thr? 
test of truth. Hi* stern ronerpt ion of literature aroount* fur 
bis exaltations of the idetd. and denunciations of the nctuaJ. 
profession of lettei a in piwswgr* which, from his l.ahit of 
emphasising opposite sides of truth, instead uf striking a 
balance, appear almost side by side in contradiction. The 
following condenses the ideal 

If the pmw and humid* u»il that ms ham food, must not the 
hi^h ond glorious loll for hiai in rvinni. that l«* m»iy tutv* guiilencr. 
freedom, immortality ? These tw« in all <Uy nrca I bonom ■, nil 
la chuff hihI dust. which hi Urn wind Ul«»w whither a harctb 
rtnubt, ilueliv, •ufrirtf, renirus**, iiidi|fiistio«i, diwpuir il*-ir J| i 
like lu ll-hiHjii-i# Iim Is'lHiiinierinir lb* aotils of tin* poor Jay worker 
asofovrry man ; hot li* Imnds himself will* fn" raJosr against his 
task and all these? sro stided sit IbrSO slmnk murmur tog far off in 
their ntrvo. 

Against this w# have tn act ivinumetablu tirades on the 
crime of worthless writing, e. g . — 

Su mortal Ini* sh^lil io ww/ Ida longue, muob leas u* wu* his 
pen, without 407 lug Homething ; lie knows not what inisrl.M In* 
docs, past cnmjMjUlicn, •oatteriog wools with on l meowing, to 
O ilir t the wbolo worfit yi?« before they itutt* For thistle.!,,* t. 
Hie- abroad on all wind* and ail* of wind . tildp.kinds of 

fn^’di. risible uovola, sentimental Hiyinaw, unx*vli»*s, farces . . . fah*s by 
do*>l and II. Id aiM sirallowrd fiinntkly into 41 — bottomless pool j fthjl 
doasthapvata loth . . ,atn 1 Htiliin i. rrciitsnsahaaoa 
pabliovtiusii n> thi?ir ftnal boot# i and still ublirlomlllcvUie jrrwrc, cries 
giTc' giro t How is it that *.f nil I hear eouaticu multi lades iwi nnr 
can. prodaot* ought that shall endure longer than •• snowflake 
on the river P Aenoife* they aro feuns, tmonuse there is an reality 
in them. • . .** Not by jointing ink nlowu dooa man lire. Litoral uw, 
as followed at present, is huts species of brewing or rcokiug, 
when? tho cooks use poiauu mid rend it by telling Inttuttiermblu lies. 

t>- These pnssr^ce owe their interest to the attest utimi of 
their sincerity by the writer’* own practice. M f)o nut/* hu 
counsels one of his unknown c« rre^rpundents "take up n 
subject because it in singular and will get you credit, but, 
lttrairse you loti ii,” nod lie h im-elf nrtcil on tho rule. 
Nothing more impressed the student of Carlyle's work* 
than his thonmahnsi*. He never took a task in hand without, 
tho determination to pcrfoim it to the utmost of hid ability; 
consequently when ho satisfied himself (but lie was master 
of his subject be aaiistird bis readers ; but. this master v waa 
only attained, as it is only attainable, by the most rigorou* 

3 
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research. He *eeuiH to have* written down his result* with 
considerable fluency : the molten ore flowed freely forth, bill 
the proves* of smelting was arduous. The most painful part 
«f literary work in not the art mil romp* mi inn, but the 
accumulation of detail*, the wearisome compilation of fact*, 
weighing of provinu* criticism*, the lifting of the u rain* of 
wheat from the bushels of chuff. Thin part of hi* tank 
Carlyle performed with an admirable onHcieniiousnoA. 
Hi« numerous letter* applying lor ont-of-thc-war book* 
to buy or to Imrrow. for every pamjihlct. throwing Unfit on hi* 
/subject, I«ear testimony r«i the careful exactitude which rarely 
permitted him !«• leave any record unread nr nny worthy 
opinion untested about nny event of which or any person of 
wbniu ho uudorti*ok tu write. From Tcmulund (1833) ho 
Applied f ur f-nveu min me* of Braiunorchai*, throe of B**som- 
pierre, the Memoirs «*f Abbe George, and every u trainable 
account of CugJuHtro and the Oountoa* do la Motto, to fuse 
into Me Diamond Sceltlat*. To write the e*»*y ou fftnt# 
.u*d tin; German PJaywrifJU* he hwaiu through o?a* of tru*h. 
If O digested the whole of Diderot for one review article. He 
seem* to have road through Jt\ to /'aul RicJil&r, u feat to 
iicmmplisih which German- require a «c>ccial dictionary. 
When engaged on the Civil War ho routed up a whole shoal 
of obscure seventeenth century papers from Yarmouth, the 
remnant of a yet larger bran, " read bund rod weight** of 
dreary hooka,” and endured M a hundred Museum headache*.'” 
•• In grappling with Frieifncii he waded through an many 
gray historians that wc can forgive his swooping condemnation 
of tiieir dubious. He visited all-the scenes and places of which 
he meant to speak, from 8>. Ive* to Prague, tad oxnlored 
the I latfl* held**. Work dour after this fashion seldom bring* 
a swift return ; but il U i* utilis'd and made* vivid by literary 
genius it luma t in m to permanence. Hating a few instance* 
where hi* aena* of proportion ih defective, or his eooeatrhdty 
is in Qsr*n», Carlyle put* hbl ample material to artistic nac ; 
seldom making lartcnution «»f detail, bur. skilfully concen- 
trating. *o that, we road easily aud readily recall what ha 
lias written. Almost every thing he has done ha* m*do u 
murk : his bent work in criticism is final, it doc* not require to 
U* done 'Again. He btterctft* us in the fortune* uf hi* trading 
i haractcrs: firnt , twangr be fouls with them; encowii/y, lie- 
cause he know* how to dHtirg limit the esHt-ncv from the 
accidents of thorr live*, what to forget and what to remember, 
where to begin and whoro to stop. Hence, not only hi* wet 
biographies, o* of Schiller and of Sterling, hut the shorter 
notices in Uis K ««ny*, are iiitrinricnJIy more complete and 
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throw more roal light on character than whole volume* nf 
ordinary memoir*. 

# 7. With the limitation* above referred to. and in view 
of hifl antecedent*. the range of Carlyle's critical Rpprteiiv* 
tion i* wonderfully wide. Often perversely unfair to the 
majority of his English nmlemnoraries, the scabs »"cm to 
fall from his eyes in dealing with tint groat, figure* of ochoi* 
nation*. The charity expressed in the *ayiug chat we should 
judge moil, not hr llie number of their fault*, hut by tho 
amouuL of their deflect Sou from the <ti?cle, groat nr ninnll, 
that bound* their hoiec. enable* him often to do justice U* 
those most widely differing in cm * l, sentiment. and lino* 
of activity from each other and from lmn**df. When treat- 
ing congenial thomus he orrn by overestimate nstlier than 
bv depreciation : aiu unr tint qualities of hi* early work, 
which afterwards mflbrori souio wdipao in the growth of 
other povore, is its flexibility. U wot natural for Carlyle, 
hia atioccssur in grain* in the Scotch lowland*, to giro an 
account of Robert Hums which throw* all previous criticism 
of the poet into the shade. Slmi ariy ho has strong affinities 
to Johnson. Luther, Knox, Cromwell, to all his *» called 
h®roe* i but ho in lair to the character*, if not always to the 
works, of Voltaire waul Diderof, slur* over or ifrlhe* Immuruiin 
the escapades of Mimbenu, is undeterred by the mysticism 
of Novalis, and in the fervour of his worship fail* tu son tin: 
gulf botwnoen himself and Goethe 

8. Carlyle’* Kt&iy* m*rk an epoch, i. the beginning of 
a new era, in the history of British criticism. The 
able nnd vigorous writers ‘who contributed to the e*rly 
n amber* of tie Ktiinbttrnh and Qu/i rlcrly [Uviaia successfully 
applied their taste and judgment TO such work* uh fell 
within their sphere, and could be fairly tested by their 
canon b i but they fiasaed an alien act on everything that 
lay beyond the range of their insular view. In dealing with 
the effort* of a nation, whose literature, the most recent, 
ill Eurot* save that of Kuada, had onlv begun to command 
recognition, thoir rales wore at fault and their failure* 
ridieulou- If LbeoU formula* hare been IhOBfOtlflllly dis- 
ipisMed, and a conscicnt ion* critic now endeavours to place 
himself in tho uu ait ion of bis author, the change is largely 
line to the inHuoiirc of Carlyle's MiprH.mm < Previous to 
their appearance, the literature of Germany, to which half 
of these papers are devot««l. bid boon (with the exception 
of Sir Walter Scott’* translation of Goel- von Berlichingtti, 
IV? Cjumoey’fl crave*! ion. aud Taylor'* nmdnring* from Loan- 
ing) a scaled bonk to English reader*, wave those who were 
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williiitfto breathe in au atmosphere of Colcriduraii nitat. 
t'arlyle first made it generally known in Emrlaiul. oc<*au»ehe 
wa* the first fully to »«|>pr»*hend it* meaninff. The Lift of 
Schiller* which the ourlmr himself depredated, remain# one 
of the IkisI uf comparatively Abort biographies, it abounds in 
admirable passage* (conApicuuu»dy tbr contrwt between the 
elder * nd the younger of the Dioscuri at Weim*r) and has 
the advantage to cutue wadei* uf being written in ckuksical 
English or owe. 

9. To the relating to Germany, which wo may 

accept a* the diejeeto membra of the Author** unpub- 
lished History, there is little to adrl. In these voluinta we 
have the best English account of the Nlbelnngwii Lied — tlu* 
most graphic, and m the main m*»Ht inst analyses of the 

8 «vviitlB of Heyuc, Richter. Novabs- Schiller, and. above all, of 
octho, who u recorded to bavo situl. “Cwlrk is aim i»t mure 
at homo m ourditcroture ihau uurselre*.” With the German* 
be is on Ilia chosen ground ; but the mnge of his sympathies 
ia most appurruL in the portrait, gallery of eighteen III •cen- 
tury Frenchmen tluit forms, a* it. were, a proscenium to his 
firwt great History. Among other |»]vott in thr same Collec- 
tion the most prominent an' the Sign* vf tfu l'lwat and 
Ci uracteritiut. in which be first d sr ti breaches some of 
liis peculiar views on political philosophy and life. 

10. '11)6 ecopo ana same of the limitations uf CarlylcVcriti* 
cal power are exhibited in hi* t-ernnd Seri. * of Lcdwrew, 
delivered in when (<rf. 48) h«* had reached the maturity 
of Ills powers. The first three of these lecture*, treating of 
Ancient History and Litemlm bring into strong relief the 
speaker s inadequate view of Greek t boughs and civilisation 
Gruck transactions bad never anything alive, no rvealt for us, 
they wuro dnad entirety ... ail left is u few ruined towers, masses 

of stone and broken statuary The writings of SonatiHi aro 

made tip of a few wire-drawn notion® about virtue; tlirre U 
no coacluaitin, no word of life In lilvn 

11. These and similar dogm atic utterances arc comments 
of the Hebrew on the Hellene. To the Romans, “tbo men 
of antiquity/' ho is more just, dwelling on their agriculture 
and n>«d- making ss their M greatest work written on the 
planet ; ft but the only Gatin author hr thoroughly appreciate* 
i* Tacit ns. «• a Colo&*u& on edge of dark night.’' Then follows 
an exaltation of the Middle Ages, a* those in which “we 
we tielicf getting the victory over unbelief,'* in a strain 
8ui table ta Curd in a I Newman's Grammar of Awenf. In tho 
struggle between the* Popes and the Hohmstaufens, Carlyle** 
whole sympathy is with Gregory nml Hildebrand : he refers 
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to the surrender at C&no**a with the charoctcristin comment, 
^'ttjo Huy that i* about man La always sufficient ready to 
tafert its right; the danger i* always the other way. that 
the spiritual part of man will become overlaid with the l*>di- 
ly part.** In the *amo vein is hi* praise of Peter the Hermit, 
who** motto was not the “action, action** of Demosthenes, 
but “ belief, belief.** In tbe brief apace of those suggestive 
though unequal discourse* the speaker allow* awkward 
proximity to some «>f the aelf-contradiotiona which, even 
when scattered farther apart, i>erplex bin readers and render 
it impossible to credit bis philosophy with mure than a few 
atraim of oonsisteut thought* 

Id on** patp * I Jai judgmoata of thw huart are of more rahie 
.♦.him thona uf thu huud.' In the oext 'moral! In >« man alt* the 
counterpart id tbe intellect that ii in if-’ Ttie Middle A gen were 
1 a healthy agr>* nnd Mioreforo there twl ui no Lit •‘ratin'-. 

* Tho strong wnrifor •lundoim'd to writo.* 4 Ac tides will be pre- 
served when nil writers are forgotUm/ Two day* later, sprvipo* 
of Dante, hn any a, * The irrrat thing which any nation can d*i i* to 

produce great man Whan tbe Vatican shill have crumbled to 

duet, and 8t. Peter*! and Btraashnrg Minster be no »norss for 
thousand* of venni to oome Catholicism will survive in this sublime 
relic of uutiquity — thu Divine Oommsrf**.' 

12. Passing to Spain, Carlyle salute* (Vraintc* and tho 
C id.— calling Don Quixote tho " poetry nf comedy * thr age 
of gold in ^elf-mockery." — pays a more reserved tribute 
to Cvuderovt, venture* on the ataertleci that. Cortr* wa* **a* 
great a* Alexander," and gives a sketch, lo graphic that it 
might, aerve a* a text for Motley's groat work, of the wav 
in which the decayed Iberian chivalry, rotten through with 
the Inquisition, broke itself on the Dutch dykes. After a 
brief nutline of the ri*c of thr Qrrman power, which hud 
three avatar* — the overwhelming of Home, tbe Swiss resist- 
ance to A nutria, and the Reformation — we havo a rough 
estimate of some of tho Reformers. Luther is rxaltod oven 
over Knox ; Enisiinm is depreciated, while Calvin ami 
Mdanehthon arc passed by. 

13 ‘Hie chapter on the SilQDs. in which Clio writer** 
love of the sea apnear* in picture** |Ue reference to the old 
rover king*, is followed by unusually commonplace remarks 
on earlier English literature, mterapor-cd with some of Car- 
lyle’s refrains. 

The mind Is on*, and consist* not of handle* nf faoaltie* at all 

vh* same fatUim sppssr in pointing, singing, fighting when 

1 ii cor of the distinction between tho poet a-id the thinker, I really 
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no different* aft all.. . Karon sees. Sli*kit*p€*r« sees through, 
Milton Is ultowtther sectarian— a Presbyterian oon might aay -he 
got his knowledge nut ot Knvx... ... Ere is a ootd statae. * * % 

14. Coming to the well-belaboured eighteenth century — 
when much was done of which tbo nineteenth talks, and mas- 
*nr* books wer* written i has we arc content to criticise— wc 
have the inevitable denuuc unions of scepticism, material- 
ism, argumentation, logic ; the quotation (referred to u motto 
in the 8wis* gardens), •• Speech is silvern, silence is golden," 
and aloud Hsdertiuu that all great things are silent. The 
age is commended for Watt's Meant engine, Arkwright V 
spinning jennv, and Whitfield's preaching, bnt its policy and 
theories are alike hnli tiled. The summaries of the leading 
v, riters arc interest fug, some eurioos, and a few absurd. On 
the It reahold of the age Drydrn »* noted b ia n preat poet 
born in the woi>t of time*” i Addison as M un instance of 
one formal man doing great things'' i Swift is pronounced 

by for «lio greatest man of that time, not uuforliuB.*' who 
" rarruHl -arcasoi to an epic pitch'* t Puno, w« am mid, had 
M one uf the fineaL heads ever known. Sterne ia handled 
with a tenderness that contract- with the death sentence 
pronounced on him by Tluukeruy, w much is forgiven him 

because lie lovod much a good nimplo being after all" 

Johnson, the* 4 much enduring," in teas ted as in the Herw$ 
and the Essay. Hume, with 41 a far duller kind ofMRaa^ 
is commended for 44 noble perseverance and Stoic enilurunoc 
of failure ; but his eye was not open to faith," etc. On which 
follow if a stupe minus criticism of Gibbon, whom Carlyle, 
returning to his earlier and juater view. ended by admiring. 

With all his swagger and bctnbsut, m> msn ever gave a more 
futile ncoouitl of human tilings than ho has doM* of th* TW/iar 
and Pall of t A# Ko/mtn tmpirr 

15. The sketch of the Prc-Ue volution period is slight, and 
marked by a somewhat shallow reference to Rninwnu. The last 
lecture on tho recent German writers is a mere rtchaufe of the 
Essays. Carlyle closes with tho famous pannage faun Rich- 
ler, one of those which indicate the influence in style aa in 
thought of the Geruiai i over tho Scotch humorist.* *' It ia 
now the twelfth hour of the night, birds of darkness are on 
the wing, the spectres uprrsr, the dead walk, the living 
dream Thou, Eternal Providence, wilt cause the day to 
dawn.*' The whole volume is a testimony to ti.e speaker** 
power of speech, U> his often onsuria&ded penetration, and 
to the hopeless variance of the often rapidly shifting streams 
of hi* thong lit. - ... 
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16. When Carlyle general i mi »•, us in rho introduction* to hi* 
Kssuya, he i* apt to thrust his nwu view a ou his tiibject and 
on'bia reader# ; but, unlike D© Quincey, who had u like love 
of excursus, lio cornea to the point before the close. The one 
claimed the privilege, a»umrd by Coleridge, of starting 
from no pretmaas and at riving at tio conclusion ; the other, in 
hid capacity ni a critic, arrive* at a coucluhion, though 
sometime# from questionable premise#. It is characteristic 
of hi* habit of oom entrating, rather than condensing. that 
Carlyle abandoned hi* design of a history of the Civil Wnr# 
for OlU*r CromrwVr# Letters ami Speeches. The events of the 
period, >* nose issue* the writer has firmly grasped, are brought 
mto prominent* mainly as they rluudate the career of 
his beroi but the *• elucidation*’* have been accepted, wi*h u 
few reservation*. a* final No single work lias gone so far in 
revci*e a traditional out iinate. The old cnirciit conception* 
of the Protector arc refuted out of hiB own mouth; but it 
was left for liU editor 10 restore life to the half ‘forgotten 
records, and sweep away tho clouds that obwcuied their re- 
velations of a ureut though rugged character. CrvmuvU 
has beon generally accepted in Scotland a# Carlyle’s uiaeter- 
piece — a judgment due to the fact of its being. am *iig thr 
author’s mntnr* wi>rk*, thr 1 apparently opposed to the 
theological view* prevalent m th* north of our island. In 
reality — though copraining somr nf his finest d» scriptioii* and 
hatUs-pieo.#, conspicuously that of 44 Dunbar” — it is the U-ust 
artistic of bis achievement*, being overladen with detail anil 
superabuunding in extract. A good rrifcic hfte saw! that it 
was a labour of love, like Spudding's Banm. but that the 
oomspondc nee, lavishly reproduced in both works, ha* 
M some nf i ho defect* of lovers' letters to thoao to whom they 
arc not addressed." Carlyle baft established that Oliver was 
nut a hypocrite. " not a man of falsehood, but a man of 
truth’*: h* ha# thiofn *1 mbfea m Mb baitt * fimaiiet but In 
has left it upon to M. Guizot to establish that his latter mlr 
was a practical despotism 

17. Carlyle s sty le. in the eh nn>*o»ciiro of which lit* His. 
tone* and thme-fourths of hi * Essay* arc •*!. li*> naturally 
provoked much criticism and some objurgation. 34. Tain* *sty* 
it is M exaggerated nud demoniacal.” ffnlluni could not read 
The French ffern/ufiow because of it* “ detestable*' style, and 
Wordsworth, whose own pru«e was perfectly limpid, i* 
reported to have said, 44 No Scotchman can writ* Eng- 
lish. C is a pest to the language.” Carlyle’s style ik 

not that of Addison, of Berkeley, or of Helps ; its pe- 
culiar! tic# arc duo to the eccentricity of an always eccen- 
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trie being j but it i» neither affected uor deliberately 
imitated. It lm* been plausibly asserted that hin earlier 
manner uf writing. &b in Schitfer, under the iuduenoe t>f 
Jeffrey, was not in hi* natural voice. M 1 hey fargd, 1 ' he said, 
referring to hi* critic*, “that ih«? stylo \ P the skin of the 
writer, not a coat: and the public i* an old woman." Kr- 
ratU!, metaplmrir-al, elliptic*! to execs*. and therefore a dart- 
RoroOB modei 9 ** ibo mature <mkcn Oarlyleae style," with it* 
freak*, “ nodosities and angular it:**." is a* set and ottgrained 
ui hi* nature a* the Birl\nvirk m Hawthorno'* romance. Tu 
y af| t » chapter of thr JU*x ihUim iu the form of a chapter of 
Macaulay would lie like rewriting Taoftu* in tho form of 
Cicero, <»r Browning in thr form nf Popo. Carlyle i* seldom 
nhBcnrr, tho energy of hi* uiMincr is part of lus mutter . its 
11 1 ^wptne** rarrcHfionda to the abrupture of hi* thmigliU 
w-hK li proceed* often a* it were by a fieri** of electric shirks, 
thai threaten to break thrmiirli the formal restraint* of an 
ordinary twitono*. He *r>tr» like one who inuHt, under 
tho aiad] of hi* own winged words, at ail hnxard*, deter- 
mined to convey hi* meaning ; will mg, like Montaigne, to 
M d**ftpi»M no phrase nf ibore that run Ititbe street*,' 1 to apeak 
in strange tongue*, and even to coin new worrl> for the ex- 
preasian of a new motion. It is hi* faaliioii lu core a* 
little for rounded phru-t* os lur logical argument: and lie 
rather eonvinoea and persuade* by calling^ip a succession of 
fooling* than by a train nf r«*aaoniiig. He repeals himself like 
a preacher, instead of oondenatog like ai- essayist. The Amer- 
ii*an Thnrr an writ* * in the course of an indaiv* survey . — 

Carlyle's .masinry over tho lang'iug* h, unrivalled 8 it is 

with Him a keen. o>*i«tl><*s woapau ; Ids |Miw*r<if warda is endless 
Alt luitare, human and external, is ransacked to wrvn and run In* 
•u rands. Tho bright cutlery , after all thn dixias of Bltmiiigham 
Ima been tbiown in hi* style. . . He has broken I tie k»e, 

und the torrent stream* forth. H« drive* six-in-band over ruts 
ami srreumt nnd m>v»*r u|«n u. . . With wonderful ai< he grind* 
into piint fur his picture all h\a moods sad o*|*ii*r>cus, amt crushes 
his way through shoals of dilettante opinion* It Is not it. man to 
dntennin* what his style slisll be, if it i* to bo hi* i.irn. 

1R But though a rugged, Carlyle wan the reverse uf u 
cimdcse or ready writer He weighed every sen ’oncer if 
in all hi* work*, from fiartor to the /femin Mceur?*, you pencil- 
mark the must suggestive pa- -age* you disfigure the whole 
iKKik. Hi* opinions will continue to be toast'd to and fro; 
but oh un artist. he continually grow* He was, let ii* grant, 
though a powerful, a one- aided historian, u twisted though in 
*ome aspect* a great moralist ; but ho was, in every »ense. 
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a mighty painter, mi w dipping hi* pencil “ in tlio hues of 
aarthqiuiko and acflipse,” now etching his scenes with the 
tedder touch c if a Millet. 

19. Emerson, in one of hu early letters to Carlyle, wrote-, 
44 Nothing seems hid from tho*o wonderful ores of yours; 
those devouring eye*; those thirsty eyes; those purtraiL- 
eatir.g, portrait-painting eyes of thine." Men nf genius, 
whether expressing them selves in prose or verse, on can run 
or in harmony, tire, save when smitten, like Beethoven, liy 
some malignity of Nature, endowed with keeuer physirul 
senses than other mou. They actually, uut metaphorically, 
seo more and hear mure than their fellows. Carlyle's su- 
per sensitive ear wu» to him, through life, mainly a torment; 
but the intensity uf his vision wo.* that of a boro artist, and 
to it we owe the finest descriptive passage*, if we except, 
those of Mr. Rn skin, in English prose. None of our poor*, 
from Chnucer and Dunbar to Burns and Tcnnyatm, have Ihxu 
morealirrto the influence* *>f external nature. His early 
letter* abound in intaisagt** lilcr* tho following, on the view 
from Arthur Sent: — 

The blae, majestic, evwriasUng ooean, with the Fife hills swell- 
ing gradually into tint Grampian* l»*him| 3 rough resgs amt rude 
preciploos at o«r feet (where noc a hillock rears Im brad aasovig) witli 
Bclinborgh at their h^se clurtering prnadly over bur rugged f.mnd*- 
tloag ii nd covering with a rapwny mantle the jagiftd black masses 
of stonework that stretch far and villa and slum like a city of 
Faery land . . I saw it alt la* evening when the sun was 

going down, and the mccm't lion gr ave un t, llkn a prstty sllvnr n.«a* 
tare a* It Is, vti riding <|oictly above me. 

20. Compare with this tho picture, in a letter to Sterling* 
•of Middlebie burn, “looping into its cauldron, singing a song 
Iwittor than Paata's* i or that of the Sraur Water, that. may 
be compared with Tennyson's Term in the valley of Cau* 
terete; or tlie sketches of the Flemish nitie* iu the Lour uf 
1842, with the photograph of the lace-girl, recalling Sterne 
nt his purest; or the account of the “atmosphere like sill. 9 * 
over the moor, with tho phrase ,* 4 it was as if Pun slept”; 
ur the few lines written at Thurso, where “the sea is always 

- friend” ; ur the later uiecn -nm • f Hen tone. u|i ami new, 
in tho Reminwmc+s (vol. ii, pp. 335-340.) 

21. The mi ml striking of those descriptions are, however, 
those in which tho interest* of some thrilling ©root or crisis 
of human life or history *teul upon the sone, and give it a 
further meaning, a* in the dim streak of dawn rising over 
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Si. Abb’s Head on the morning of Dunbar, or in the following 
famous ajKmtrciphe : — * 

O orouiutf sun of July, bow st this hour thy beams fall slant 
on reopen amid peaceful, woody ftelds ; on oUl * women splattlng 
in cottages j on ships far oal in the silent main ; on balls at the 
Oraujcerkr at Versailles, where liigh-roQgbed dame* of the palace 
a.* even now cbtacir.g with doable- jacketed Hutcar o©cora;— and 
also on this roaring UoQ-pocch of an Hotel-du-Ville 

*21 . Carlyle is, hero and there , led ustrsy by the love of 
cuutnfc&t; but nut even Heinrich Heine has employed unto- 
tbeai* with morn effect than in the familiar fwinKagc on the 
sleeping city in Sorter, beginning. ••Acb mein Lionor... it 
i» a true sublimity to dwell here," and ending. •"Bui I. mein 
Wrrther, sit above it all. l am alone with the stars.” His 
thought, seldom quite original, is often a resuscitation or 
survival, and owes much of its celebrity to its splendid lira, 
cade. Sorter lUvirttu itself (sues pad tho failure that won at 
first threatened by iis eccentricity partly from if* noble im*. 
aion, partly because of the truth of the •* cloches philosophy.” 
applied to literature a* to life. 

‘22. His descriptiifljs, too ntten caricature*, of men are 
equally vivid. They sel the whole great mat* of Friedrich 
in a glow ; they lighten the tedium of Cromwell's lumbering 
despatches ; they give a heart uf tiro to The French Kerolu- 
tien. Dickens's Talc q/ Ttco Cities attempts and fulfils on a 
smaller what Carlyle m liievtd on a grout** seals. The 
historian makes ns sympathise with the real actors, even 
more than the novelist do*** with the imHgiuary characters 
on tho same *t«gc. From the account of the dying Louis 
XV. to the 44 whiff of grofwshnti" which closed the last scene 
of the groat drama, there is not n dull page. Tb^roignc de 
Mdricoiirt, Marat. Dan Ion, ('nruilla Desmoulins, Mirabeuu. 
Robespierre, Talley rand. Louis tho Simple, above nil Mnric 
Antoinette— for whom Carlyle has «n affection akin to that 
of Mirubeau — mi kindle and colour the «Jei»e that we cannot 
pause to foci weary of tbe ultra »es with which they are label- 
led. The autbur's letters show the flame power of baptizing, 
which he used often to unfair ►•xce». We can no more for- 
get Count d'Orsny an the •• Phtrbus Apollo of Dundy fam," 
Dani*-1 Webster's M brow* likn cliff* and huge black nye*,“ 
*»r Wordawoffh u munching ruLumi* and recognising no poet 
hut himself, or Maurice M attacked by a paroxysm of mrntol 
cramp,” than wo can dismiss from our memories M The 
(tU*» Coachman" or “Tbe Tobacco Pariinim-i.L” 

23. Carlyle quotes a saying o! Richter, that Luther's 
words were like blows ; he himself compare* that* of Burris tu 
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cannon -halls ; much of his own writing •» a fuailade All 
throe were vehement in abuse of chinas and persons they did 
not like ; abuse «h»l might seem reckless, il not sometimes 
coarse, weie it not naleeincd, an the rogueries of FulMsff are. 
by at mine of humour. The most Protean quality of Carlyle’*, 
gonitis i* his humour : now lighting uji the crevices of some 

S iainL fancy, now shining over his serious thought like sun- 
ine over the sea. it is at it* best aa finely quaint as that of 
Cervantes, more humane than Swift's. Thera it in it, us iu 
all the highlit humour, a sense of apparent contrast, even 
of r*m trail ictiun, in life, of mutter for lung liter in sorrow and 
tears in joy. IT© aectnn todwek himself, ami if afraid of 
weurmg his heart in tho sleeve, thrown in uhaurd ill list ratoons 
of serious nropriHitioiiB. partly r«» ahow their universal range, 
partly in obedience to um instinct of iweeivc, to cscitjie tlir 
repriach of ivruiuiMfeiiig and U> cut the story short 
Carlyle V grotesque is a mode of his golden silence, n 
sort of {{erratic irony, in the indulgence uf which lie 
laughs ut hi 5 readers aiul at himself. It appears now in 
the form of transparent satire, ridicule ul his own ond 
other "gen, now in droll reference or mock-heroic detail, 
in an odd conception, u 1 Uaracter sketcli, an event in parody, 
in an antithesis or simile,— aometi nit* it lurks ui a worS. 
and again in a hcuumki*. In direct iwtito* — tho other side of 
humour — lie ia equally 1; ffecti ve- I* doi.um ialiuiis uf sen- 
timent remind us of Pluto attacking the ports, for lie is at 
heart the mo*t emotional nt writ arm, tho greatest of the proer 
poets of KngUnri ; and his dramatic sympathy extends alike 
to the actor* in rc**l events ami to his ideal erratum*, Few 
more pathetic |m stages or. u r in literature than his •* stories 
of tho deaths of kings *' The following among the less 
known of IiIr eloquent jN*Muigr* is an apothoosi* of their 
burials » — 

In this manner did tint men i>f the HMtm Counties take up 
the slain body of their Kdniund. wKsra it lay east forth in the 
village of Home . seek out the surored brad and reverently reunite 
the same. They *-tnfti%lnied him with myrrh and sweet spices, 
with love, pity, and all high and awful thoughts j consecrating him 
with a very storm of melodious, adoring admiration, and sun- 
dried showem of teem; joyfully, yet with awe la* all deep Joy has 
so mo thi tig t»f the awful in it>, coin ms in oral log hi* noble deed* ami 
godlike walk and coarermtiun while efi Karth. Till, at length, the 
very Pu|*> amt Cardinal* at- Kooie were forced to hear of it j and 
they, summing upa> correctly as they well could, with Ad rocs hi* 
Diaboii pleadings aod other fi.rm* rif pruoeoi, the general verdict of 
mankind, declared that Im had In very fuet led a hero's Ufa 111 this 
world * and. being now gone, was gone, a* they conceived. U\ find 
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abov? and reaping hi* reward there. Such, they suit], was the beet 
judgment they uoald fonn of tin? atm*, and truly not a bad judgment. 

24. Carlyle** reverence for the pant make* him cron more 
apt to bo touched by ite sorrows than an>u*ed by it* foiling. With 
a *on*o of brotherhood he holds out bands to nil that were 
weary ; be feslfl even for tbo pod Ur* climbing the Hohru&oUern 
valley, and pi ties the noli lude of aoul on I he frown Shriek- 
horn of power, whether in m dictator of P«ragu*y or in a 
Prunaiait prince. H* Umd* u* to the d*ath chamber of Ixjni* 
XV., of Ad irabenu. of Cromwell, of Sterling. hia own loet friend* 
and we f.»ol with him in the pre«en(« of a solemnising mystery. 
( 'on • candy, amid th* din of arm* or word**, and the »area*mii 
by which he satirises and route mim old follioa and idle strifes, 
a gentler feeling well* up in his page* like tbt *r>nnd of the 
Angela*. Such pantos uf putbos arw rh* rccnulw of real or 
fanciful ritnatinnn, a* of TenM»drdekh 11 left alone with the 
night" when Bluiniu* and H-i-r I'owgood ride down the 
valley ; of Oliver re- nil in g the old days at Sa. Ire*; of the 
Klectres* l*oai#s bidding ndhin U> her fclector. 

At the moment of her ilruth. it in mid, when afMN'oh hud fled, 
Im fait from her lusnd. which lay in hfa three alight alight, (•rveininni 
— farewell time* mutely upokcii in Llial manner, not eerily to forget 
in thin world. 

25. There is nothing more pathetic in thn rang* of liin 
works if in that of our literature, than t) »* aceom l of the rela- 
tione of fat her and *r>n in the domestic history of the Prussian 
Court* from ill* flrnt estrangement beovf»n them— t he young 
Kwidrich in hi* prison at Ceatrin, the old Friedrich gliding 
ebfHit f*ekitig shelter from ghost*, nwitniihg for Absalom — 
u> the reoouc ill* turn, the end, mid the ■fterr bought* • 

The last breath of Friedrich Willielsu having tied. Friedrich li a Tri- 
ed to a private room . sat there nil in tears ; looking back through the 
gulf* of the Pant, upon mh a Father now rapt awi»y for Avar .Sad 
all and soft in tlie moonlight of memory- the lost Loved linu all in 
the right ns we now see, we ail in the wrong !— TkU. it ft|ip*ar*, wu 
(be BoO*i iton. Seven veer* hi Dot, binhkw rn*<l rich ecu. 

eludes the History of his Father, written with a loyal admiration 
throughout ; * We have left under silence the domestic chagrins of 
this great Prince ; render* ernst have -orae indulgence for the fault* 
of th* children, In consideration of the virtue* of inch a Father.’ 
All in torn** he sits at present, meditating these sod tilings. In a 
little vhiht the (lid Dessauer. about to lease for De»«au, ventures in 
to the Ciown Prince. Crown frinc* no longer ; * embrace* hi* knee*,' 
offer* weeping his eondokmoe, hi* congratulation ; hopes withal that 
hid aona and he will be continued in their old post*, and that he the 
old |V4'.iurr 4 will hav» tb* -a me Authority «- in the late reign.* 
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h>icdrichseyta, at lliib last clausa, Hash oat Milc^, Strang ly (Urns 
pi 40. • In von; poet* J haw no thought of making change; in 
yofcr peats yos ; rind an. to authority I know of none then* can bo hut 
what iraids* in the king that is sovereign, * which, as it were, struck 
the breath out of the Old lH>fi**u*r ; and sent him boiiM* with a pain 
ful mUcellaiiy of feelings, asti/mshi.ipm not wanting among them. 
At an after hour the gome night Friedrich went to llatlin, mot b> 
acclamation enough. He sktpi then? not without tumult of dream s, 
one may fancy; and on awakening next mornio*: the first sound he 
htaid was that of the rsgiroant glawiap under bin « indowg, «w«ai 
ing fealty to the new Kim:. He M ;r * l, r. 0111 nt bed in a tempeot ot 
emotion ; bustled distractedly to ami fio. wildly <wping. Inllniia. 
who came Into the anteroom, fuaud him In till* si***, ' haH-drr*s«<l, 
with dishevelled hoir, in tear*, nnd an If be* id* hitnaair.' ‘1W 
hna/aJuugs only Ml mo what I have Inst,' said the new Kirn:. * He 
was in great sullcriiig,' suggested K.llnilx j ' be li now at rest/ True 
lie buffered ; bat he was licit with us; and now ! 

20. Carlyle luit said of Pent*** ftmeeam 11 that It In n 
thing w liven as of ruiribow* on a ground of eternal thick/* 
The pbr*>e, wall applied to the Li/em;, ia n i*erh«p» luilf con- 
scious verdict on bit own tenderness ns exhibited in hia l»fo 
and in hi* work*. 

27. Carlflo twems to Imre known little of Aristotle. H»s 
Stoicism ttut&ifPtwiQs ; but lie hIwuvh *1hldo with deference 
bo rl<*» t •'•»<■ him of the Porch. M arena Aurelia*. the nearest type* 
of the Fhiloeiiphic King. muM Ure riveted his regard as an 
matniire uf the tgenhinutaon of thought and action ; and some 
interacting parallel* have been drawn between their views or 
life as air arena on which there is much to I* done uiid little 
to bp known, a passage from time to n vaiso* eternity. They 
haw the satire mystic*! vein, alongside of similar pretent* of 
sell* forgetfulness, nbn» gation» ai d the waiving of desire, 
the sumo confidence in the power of the spirit to defy or 
diadain vicissitudes — id* as which brought both in touch with 
the ethical side of Christianity; — but their temper* and 
manner wro as far as pi -slide apart- Carlyle spc#»k* of no 
one with more admiration than of Dante, recognising ill the 
Julian his own intensity of love and b^e and hi? own 
tenacity ; but beyond this there ia littlo evidence of the 
*Di».nu CoBUMOM 1 * having seriously lltSMd Ull tbotltb 
nor doe** lie seem to Iuth bosn much tiffteted by* any of tlie 
eider English pool*. He scarcely refo*s to Ulmucer ; bo 
alludes to Spenser hare and shore with some homage* hat 
hardly eror, excepting Shakespeare, to the Elizabeth un 
dramatists. 

28. Among • Titers of the wventcr nth century, he may 
have found :n Hobbes some support of hia advocacy of a 
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strong government; lint ltis view* on UiU theme crnue rather 
a Stlldj of th r history of that age. Milton he appreciate* 
inadequately. To Dryden ami Swift he is just; the latter, 
whether oo4weiou«ly to Carlyle or not. wa« in Nome respects 
hi« English end the point* of resemblance in their 

□harseter* suszgefit demiled examination. Their sLyles aro 
utterly opposed, that of th* one r**ting almost wholly oil ire 
.Saxon !>•*«, rhne or th* other being a matt of many odour* ; 
hut both are, In the front rank of mast era of prnne-satir*, 
inspired hv the •anw audacity «>f M noble rage.** Swift’s 
humour hit* a subtler touch and yet mom scathing acorn ; hi* 
Cont»mpt of niaukiiid was more re* |; hi* pathos equally 
gemiiue but mon withdrawn ; and if a worn? foe he was a 
better friend. The oompariaons alrosdy m.vie UrL«teu John- 
aon and Carlyle have exhausted the theme; they remain 
associated by th%'ir similar struggle and final victory. and 
•omwiimoa bv their tyrannous use of power ; they are dis- 
sociated by the divergent of their intellectual and in some 
re* pert* nren tlieir moral nature ; both Were force* of 
character rather than di*rov<*ror N both ruler* of debuto; but 
the one waa of the Other of imagination, “ all compact.'* 

The ono blew 4 * the blast of doom 1 * of the old patronage; the 
other, uiMimt heavier odds, contended agnirmt the later 
tyranny of Qiiinfortned and insolent prypnlar opinion. Carlyle 
did not escape wholly front the influence of the mo»t infec- 
tions, if the most morbid, of French writer*, J. J Bosmiu. 
They are alike in setting Emotion over Rooeou: in referring 
to the Past as a model*, in subordinating mere criticism to 
ethical, rdigimis'or irreligious purpose; in being avowed 
propagandist*; la their "drop niffTf and in the direr** 
conclusions thttt liuvo been dui»t» from their touching. 

21*. Carlyle’s enthusiasm for the lenders of the new (ter- 
man literature was, in somo massum, inspired by th* prid* in n 
t roH*ur*-tiv>vo, the regard of a foster-father or rA<tp#rOit who 
first giihsfaiitbillr tivS: it by the hand and introduced it to 
English *ociwty • hot ir. w*& also due to the feeling that he 
bad found in a the fall*** i-\T>rr»vo«i of bis own perplexities, 
and at least the# partial solution. HU choice of it* repre- 
srtt twtivp* is easily explained. In Schiller h* found in- 
tollectually a younger brother, who had fought a part oF 
his own fight and animated by his own aspirations; in 
dealing with his career and work- there in a shade of 
I mt Turing**. Uocthn, on tb*> other hand, he recognised across 
many divergencies n « liis master. The attachment of 
the be U teil 8 cotali Puritan in the greater Herman bits 
provoked endless comment; but the former Ima liimnell 
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solved r.lM5 riddle. The contrasts I ml wren the ton* her ami 
pupil remain, hut Un-y have hr*n exaggerated by those who 
onry knew Goethe a* vw»* who had attained, ami ignored t li 
etniggl^ of his hot youth on the wny to attainment. Carlyle 
juef Ij* romninmln him, not nhme for his artistic mattery. but 
for hie sense of the reality and earnestness of life, which 
liftN him to n higher grade nmonj? tike rulers of human 
thought than such more oerfect wrimi* and more pas* innate 
ly riels Heine. He admire* above all his conquest over 
the world, without concession to It, saying: — 

With him Anarchy lias iuiw hermit* Poore. ... tlir 
once perturbed spirit is serene aad rich in gn»«d fruit*. . . . 

Neither, which i« must important of nil. ha* this I Varw Im**ii nrimn 
cd by a «arnu)d*r to Necessity, any compact with del union 
a seeming blowing, such a* ye»m ami «liNpintvnont trill of them* 
selves bring to most men. and which is indeed am lifo**ing. xincn 
eeiHr-ccmtinuoit battle is hetter thaw captivity. Many ginl mi lli. 
Iiameafl, few bear it warrior- like, still fewer por it off with triumph. 
Euphoriaii still a*wert*. ' To die in scrifo is ths end of life.* 

30. Goethe only censed to fight when he had won ; his want 

of sympathy w ith the so-called Apostles uff Freedom, the 
stamp orwti. re of his day, was genuine and shared by Carlyle. 
In the apologue of the TkrM Itet*renc*i iu MeitUr the master 
indulges in hnmaniturhtn rhapsody and, unlike hi* pupil, 
verges on ttntimenta) paradox, declaring through Ilia bps i>r 
the Chief in that imaginary pedagogic province — which hero 
and there clooely recall* the Nttc we must 

recognise M humility and poverty, mockery and despite, 
disgrace and suffering, a* divine — nay, oven on sin and crirno 
to look not n* hindrances, Imt to honour them, ns further- 
ance* of what m holy.’ 4 

31, Among German Mo-rsllnd mystic* flic one most nearly 
in accord with Carlyle wa* Novell*, who hu* left a ahesif of 
sayings — » " There is hut one temple in tint uniters*, util! 
that i* the body of man,"* “Who touches a huumn hand 
touches God"— that especially commended themselves to 
his commentator. Among phih>ph"r* proper, Kichty, 
in his assertion oF the Will in n greater factor of human 
life aril * rearer indication of personality than purs Thought, 
whs Carlyle'* nearest tutor. The FooufMMi 0 / lU Scholar 
and Tin IFity fo a /?/«•** T.i/r uni trip* ted and prolwibly 
suggested MN li of ll e more speculative part of Sariur. 
But to show their relation would involve a course of meta- 
physics. 

r\2. We aocept Carlyle * statement that he learnt meat of 
the secret of life and its Hints from Ins master Goethe : hut Um» 
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clo«e»L of bis kin, the man wall whom he shook hand* more 
nearly as an equal, was Richter— Jean Paul tier cinaig*, lord 
of the empire of the air, yet with feet firmly planted On 
(terxnnn earth, a roloaan* uf rending and industry, the quaint- 
est of humorist*, not excepting either Sir Thomas Browne 
or Laurence Stern*. a lovt-r and pamr*r of Nature unsur- 
P"***d in prose. He Hr*t teems to have inflow need his 
translator's style, and said to him the mod* of qu»*er titles 
and contcrtiune, tantoatu itnngmnry incidence, and endless 
digressions. His Lxckirl visum* h* the dream in tin* Brat 
FI OWer Picrg from the life of Siebenka*. and that on Xew Year’* t 
AW, arc like pre- vision* of Sartor, and we find in the fanta- 
sies of both author* much of t he same machinery. It has 
been averted that whole pag*-* of Scfimrizft’g Jonmetf to Pit ii= 
might pass current for Carlyle'), own; u«d it U evident that 
the latter was saturated with Qn\nlu» Fixlcm. The follow it tC 
ran Imidlv lie a mere mncidmice. Richter write* of a itrad 
brother, ** For he chanced to leap on an icr-hoarii that hud 
U turned itself among set era] others; but th**ee recoiled, and 
ills shot forth with him, moiled away n* a floated under hi* 
feet, mid *o sank hi* heart of fire amid the eve* and waves"; 
while in Cut Jfono we have — 

What is life f a thawing !<•< -boiml 

On o Sim with sunny shore. 

Siim arly, thn eloquently pnthoiic rluto nf Pislvin. rspcoiuliv 
tl»# iih M ago, M Then began th* /ft o l jam harp of Creation'* 
recalls the derpisst rathns of Sartor. The two writers, 
it ha* lw»rn observed, Jiad in common "reversnor, Immour. 
vehemence. tenderness. ffmccounnes*. grotesque no to*, mid pure 
conduct of life/* Much of Carlyle's article in the Portion 
lluarhrly of 18 J 0 might ho taken fur a criticism of bimeelf.... 

;*'*• Thp general verdict on Carlyle’s literury career oafigus 
to him the first plaro among the author* of hi* time. No 
writer of our generation, in or out of KngUnd, has combined 
*urh abundance with such power. Regarding his rank ns a 
writer there is little or no dispute: it is admitted that the 
jrreflB lari tie® and eccentricities of hi* style are bonnd up with 
it* richness. In estimating the vain# of hi* thought we 
must ili^tinguiHh between instruction and inspiration. If wo 
risk what new truth* bn ha* taught* whnt problems he has 
dt* tin itely rol red, our ati^wrrs must bo few. This is a per- 
hap* inevitable result of the manner of his writing, or rather 
nf the nature of hi* mind. Aside h»m political parties, be helped 
to check their exaggeration* by his own ; seeing deeply into 
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tbo under-current evils of ibe time, even when vague in hi* 
ruiueiljeii he wnt of in iiiii protect against leaving these 
Ofilfto adjust tbemnclrcw — wltat b»s been ralhxi 41 the poll cy 
of drifting —or of dentine with them only by catchword*. 
No one set n more incisive brand on the meanness Unit often 
marks the unrestrained competition ul great cities ; no one 
wa« more effective in bis iuai*u*imr that the mere acnumula- 
tion of wealth rnay mean the rain of true prosperity ; no one 
has aauajJeii wnh such force the mammon -worship and tha 
frivolity of his age. Every thing he writes oomeii home to 
tho individual conacieoco; hie claim to be regarded as a mo- 
ral exempli* r baa been diminished, hie hold on u» &a an 
ethical toachor remain* unrelaxed. It has been justly 
observed that he helped to modify * 4 the thought rather than 
the opinion of two general tons. M Hi* moeeage, as that of 
Kmorion, Was that M life must ho pitched on higher plane." 
Goethe said to Eckormsuu in 1827 that. Carlyle was a moral 
foren an great that he oould not toil what be might produce. 
His influence has been, though not continuously progressive, 
more marked than that of any of lux compeers, aiuuug whom 
ho was if hot the greatest* certainly the moot imposing per- 
sonality. It had two culminations ; shortly after the appear- 
ance of The French Revolution, and ag*iu towards tho close 
of the eevL'Dth dcrtido of the author'* life. r i*o the enthusi- 
astic reception of his works in the universities, Mr. Fronde 
has borne eloquent testimony, and tho more academically 
restrained Arnold adraitB. that 44 the voice of Carlyle, over- 
•trained and misused <dnoe, Bounded thco in Oxford frewh and 
comparatively sound," though, he add-, M the friends of one's 
youth cannot always support a return to them." In the 
striking article hi ,lh* St. Jamee* Gazette ol the date of tho 
great author’s death we read : 44 One who hud eoen much of 
the world and knew a large proportion of the remarkable men 
of the last thirty years declared that Mr. Carlyle was by fur the 
most impressive person he bud ever known, the man who can- 
rnyed most forcibly to those who approached him [best on 
resistance principle*] that geueral impression of genius and 
force of character which it is impossible either to mistako or 
to define.'’ Tbackeruy, a* well os Ruakin and Fronde, ac- 
knowledged him as, beyond the range of his own mititr , bins 
master, and the American Lowell, penitent for past diapurago- 
meut, ccmfssees that u all modern Literature has felt bis influ- 
ence in the right direction*’ ; while the EmerBoniau hermit 
Tboreao, a man of more intenBe though mom restricted ge- 
nius than the poet-politician, declares — “ Carlyle alooo with 
bis wide humanity has, since Coleridge, kept to us the promise 

4 
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of England. Hit wisdom provokes* rather tlron informa. He 
blows down narrow walls, and struggle*. In a lurid light, 
like the Jothan*, to throw the old woman Time; io hi* wofk 
them i* too much of the anvil *nd the forge, not enough hay- 
making under the sun. He make* us act rather than think ; 
he does not say, know thyself, which is impossible, but know 
thy work. He has no pillars of Hercules, no clear goal, but 
an endless Atlantic horiron. He exaggerates. Ye*; but hn 
make* the hour great* the picture bright, the reverence and 
admiration strong; while mere precise fact is a noil of lead.* 
Our leading journal on the morning lifter Carlyle’s dcA Mi wrote 
of him in a roue of well-tempered appreciation s ” We Lave 
had no such individuality since Jonnson Whether mwi 
agreed ur riot, he w a* a touchstone to which truth and falsehood 
were brought to be tried. A preacher of Dona thought, n I ways 
in his pulpit and audiblo, he denounced wealth without sympa- 
thy, equality without respect, mobs without leaders, aud life 
without aim.” To this we inay add the testimony of another 
high authority in English letters, politically at the opposite 
polo: M Carlyle's influence in kindling enthusiasm for virtue* 
worthy of it, and in stirring a oenwo of the reality on the one 
hand and the unreality on the other, of all that men oan do 
and suffer, has not boon surpassed by any teacher now living. 
Whatever later teachers may have done in definitely shaping 
opinion . * . heir is the friend] V fir* -bearer who first conveyed 
the Promethean spark ; here the prophet who flret smote the 
rock.” Carlyle, writes one nf hi* • oldest friend*. * may bo 
linked to a fugleman ; he stood up in the front of Life's Battle 
and showed in word aod art ion b is notion of the proper 
attitude and action of men. Ho was, in truth, a prophet, and 
he ha* left his gospels.” To those who conU-st that these 
got* pels are for the most part negative, we may reply that to 
bn taught what not to do u to be far advanced on the way to 
do. 

34. In nothing is the generation after him wo prnno to bo un- 
just ton fresh thinker a* with regard to his originality. A phy- 
sical discovery, a* Newton's, remains to ninety-nine out of a 
hundred a mental miracle ; but a groat moral teacher 44 labours 
to make himself forgotten.’* When he begins to speak he Is 
suspoctod of insanity ; when he has won hift way he receives a 
Royal Commission to appoint tb* judge*; *a a veteran he is 
shelved for platitude. So. Horace hi regarded a* a mere 
jewelry store of the Latin, Bacon, in his A'i*ay#,of the English, 
wisdom, which they each In fact helped to create. Carlyle's 
paradox** have been exaggerated, his partiftliiiae intensified, 
in bia followers} h is critical readers not hi* disciple*, have 
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learnt most from him; h« h»« helped irrou the Slouch of 
l)c*par.d only those who have also heljwd them solve*. 
When all i* *aid of hU dogmatism, hia petulance, hie 
'•evil behaviour/ 1 be remains the in as ter spirit of his time, 
its Censor, as Macaulay is its Panegyrise, and Tennyson its 
Mirror. Ho ha* saturated his nation with a wholesome ionic, 
and the practice of anv one of iiie precepts for tho condor t of 
life is ennobling. More intense lh*u Wordsworth, more 
intelligible than Browning, more fervid than Mill, he baa indi- 
cated the pitfall* in our civilisation. Flis works havo done 
tnocb to mould tint bait thinkers into continents, in Iwth 
of which he ban been the Greathrerr to many pilgrims. Sat 
a few could sponk in the words of tho friend whose memory 
he has so affectionately prc*rrvcd. •'Toward* me it is still 
more true than towards England that no one has been and 
done like you. n A champion of ancient virtue, he appeared 
iu hia owu phrase applied to Fichte, a* " a Cato Major among 
degenerate men." Carlyle had inoro than the shortcomings 
of a Cato ; be had all the inconsistent vehemence of an im- 
perfectly bolanoed mind ; bat be had a far wider rango and 
deeper sympathies. The menage of the modern preacher 
tranflceuded nil mere application* of the text dcftmda esf* He 
denounced, but ut the same time nobly eiboited, his ago. 
A Btorin-tOBsed spirit, “ tnmpost-buifetod," he was *' citadel- 
crowned*' tu hia unflinching purpose and thn might of an 
invincible will. — Sickofs " t 'arlyUT. English Men of Letters 
Series. 

TV Analyaia of the M Divina Oommodla.” 

[ From Siemondi'i Literature of tka B^nik of Europe : Roecoe's 
Translation.] 

1. At the close of the century, in the yeur 1300, and in the 
week of Easter, Dante suppose* hinuelf to br wandering in 
the deserts near Jerusalem, and to bo favoured with tho vnsau.i 
of acre** to the realm of shadow*. Ho ia there met by Virgil, 
the object of his incessant study and admiration, who takes 
upon bimeelf the office uf gu:do, and who, by hia own admi- 
rable description of tho heathen hell, seems to have acquired 
a kind of right to reveal the mysteries of t bet* forbidden 
region*. The two bard* arriToatagate, on which are inscribed 
these territie words 

“ Through me you pass Into tho city of woe s 
Through mo you pas* into oternsl pain t 
Through urn, aiming the people lost for ay©- 
J list ice tho founder of my fabric mov’d t 
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To rear me wm the uok of power divine, 

Supreme** wisdom, and primeval love.* 

Before me thing* create woro none, nave thiug* 

Eternal, and eternal I endure. 

AH hope abandon, ye who enter here." 

2 . By the decree of thn Moat High, the companion* era. 
however, enabled to pass the gate* of bell, and to penetrate 
into the d hemal sojourn. 

H«re sigh*. with UmcnLat.i<ina nnd loud moan*. 

Resounded through Uin air, pierc’d by uo star, 

That e'en I wept at entering. Various tongues. 

Horrible languBgo*, onUTi«*e of woe, 

Aocenta of anger, voices deep and boar**. 

With hand* together am etc that swelled thetonnds, 

Made up a tumult, that for rver whirls 

Hound through that air. with solid darkness stain'd, 

Llk* to tho sand that in the wbiriwind dies. , 



X Notwithstanding their afflictions, thee* sufferers wore 
not ench as had been positively wicked, but such as, if they 
hud lived without infamy, bud yet no claim* to virtue. 

•' This miserable fate 

Suffer tho wretched tends of those, who liv'd 
Without or praiaa <»r blame, with that ill band 
Of angels mir'd, who nor rebellious proved. 

Nor yet were true to God, hot for thosnseWes 
Wen? only. Prom bis bounds Hoaveu drove them forth, 
Not to impair bis luatt* ; nor the depth 
Of Hell receives them, lest th* accursed tribe 
Should glory thence with exultation vain " 
#•••#! 



* Fame of them tho world bath 0008, 
Nor suffers; tnerev and justice scorn thorn both. 
Speak not of them, but look, and pats thorn by.'' 



Leaving this ignoble multi tide, the poets arrive at 
tbe gloomy tanks of Acheron, where are assembled, from every 
nart of the earth, such Uh have died in the displeasure of God. 
Divine justice pursues their atep*, and terror, Qtore powerful 
than desire, hurries them on. The reprobate souls are trans- 
ported across the melancholy waters, in tbe boat of Charon ; 
for Haute, in common with many fathers of the church, under 
the supposition that paganism, in the person of its infernal 
Gods, represented the evil angels, made no scruple to adopt 
its fabled. He thus blooded with the terrors of tho catholic 



• The throe parsons of the blessed Trinity. The English rer- 

skias of the extracts from Dante, an: taken from Cary's Translation. 
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faith, nil the brilliant colouring of the Creek mythology, and 
all the force of poetical mm ocmtiofi, In hi* picture of the 
hast Judgment, Michael Angelo drew from Dante hie ideas 
of hell. We there w Charon carrying over the condemned 
Mauls ; and forgetting that he is int rod need, not a* an iufernal 
<iod, bur, an the evil spirit of the stream, it has been objected 
to the painter of tbe .Sestine Chapel, that ho hn* confounded 
the two religions, when, in fact, he hm not trauegTCMed the 
atriet. fuith of the church. 

5. The poet*, proceeding into the deptha of tho regiao* of 
darkness, urn re at the abode of the w iuo and jnet of antiquity, 
who having been uecetoarily precluded, in their live*, from 
receiving the beneGls of baptism. are condemned by the ca- 
tholic creed, to eternal pain*. Their tear* tuid gruaus aro 
extorted, not by aetnol tortures, bat bvr their eternal Meuse of 
thn want of that hi mu which they am destined never to attain. 
Their habitation is not nnlikM thn ahadowy Klysium of the 
poet*. and affords u kind of fainter picture of earthly exist- 
ence, where the place of hope is occupied by regret. We 
may here observe, that M. ue Chateaubriand, lifter having 
expressed an inclination to exempt virtuous heathens from 
eternal punishment, ha* since experienced *ome scruples of 
conacienrn ; urid in the third edition of h is Martyrs ha* 
penitently retracted a aentijnent «> purr, so benevolent, and 
mo cnnasatei.t with every attribute of a God of infinite good- 
ness. 

G. After surveying the heroes of antiquity, Dante, in his 
descent into the abyss, nexL encounters t&OSB whom loro se- 
duced lalo crime, and who died before they had repented of 
their miii ; for tho distinction between Hrll and Purgatory 
does not comrist in the magnitude of the offence, but in tho 
circumstances of the last moment* of thn offender. The Unit 
reprobate shades with which Dante meets, arc treated with 
the greatest share of indulgence, and the punish men to become 
more intcu'c, in proportion oh he penrtrutes deeper into the 
bosom of boll. 

Into a place I came 

Whprw light wai silent all. Bellowing, there groan'd 
A noise. ns of a sea in tempewl lorn 
By warring winds The stormy bla*i of hrll 
With restless fury <lrim the spirits on. 

Whirl'd rtmad and dash'd amain, with sore annoy. 

7, In the midst of this unhappy throng. Dante recognises 
Kranoetra di Kimsni. daughter of Guido da Polenta, one of 
bis patrons, who became the wife of Latu-il lotto Malntosti 
.and being detected in an adulterous intrigue with Paolo, her 
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brother-in-law, wm pot to death by her haabaud The repu- 
tation of this striking episode hu made it familiar to every 
language ; but the beauty and finished harmony of the on- 
giual remain without a rival : 

41 Bard ! willingly 

I would iddrwi those two together c'-ming. 

Which srem to light before the wind/* He tliua t 
" Note tltou, whew nearer they to us approach. 

Then by (hat hive which own« them along, 

Kntxcat ; und they will come Boon an tho wi«l 
B wav'd them toward ul l thua frmiu'd my speech 1 

II O wearied spirits ! cooo, and hold discourse 
With ub, if by none *-lae restrain'd.*' As d area 
By fond doeiro invited, on wide wings 

And firm, to their swoot scat returning homo. 

Cloavo the air. wafted by their will along ; 

Thai issu'd. from that troop where Dido rank*. 

They, through the ill air speeding j with such force 
My cry p re tail'd, by strong affection urg’d. 

** f ) gracious creature and benign ! who giVst 
V hiring, through this element obscure, 

Us, who the w orld with bloody stnin imbru'd ; 

If, for a friend, the King of all. we curs'd, 

Chir pray'r to hire should for thy peace erl**. 

Bluer thou hast pity on our civil plight. 

Of whatsoe'er to hoar or to disconrao 
It pleasos thee, that will we hear, of that 
Freely with thee disooanM*. while e'er the wind. 

As now, is mute. The land, that gave me Urdu 
Is situate on the mast, when; Po descends 
To lent in ocean with his ecqocut arcsmi. 

" Love, that in gentle heart is quickly learnt, 

Kntnngied him by that fair form, from me 
Ta'eo in such cruel sort, M grieves mo still : 

Love, that denial takes from anno bolov'd, 

Caught mu with plnasing him so passing well, 

Thar, as thou ace'st, he yet deserts me not. 

Love brought us to one death : Caiuawaits 
The soul, who spill our life-*" 

After a pause, Dante exclaims t 

4 ' Alas ! by what sweet thoughts, what fond desire 
Mum they at length to that ill pass have reach'd P* 

Then turning, I to them my speech Address'd, 

And thoa began : 4 ‘ Francesca ! your sad fate 
Even to tears my grief and pity mores 
But* tell me ; in the time of your sweet sighs, 

By what, and how Love granted, that ye knew 
Your yet uncertain wishes ?'* She replied : 
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“ Xu grtwtsr grief ikon to rvuir.n.LMr day* 

Of joy, whoa uiis’ry U at hand. That kvuii 
Thy loom'd instructor. Yot so oagerly 
If thou art boot to know the primal root, 

From whence our love got beiug, I will do 
Ah on*, who weep* mid tell* his tale. One day. 

Fur our delight wo read of Laaewtoc, 
flow him Ioto thrall’d. Alone we were, anil do 
S uspicion near as. Oft times by that reading 
Our eyes were drawn together, and tho hue 
Fled from oar alter'd obe*k. Bui nl on© point 
Alnno w# fall. When nf that smilo we read, 

The wished smile, so rapturously kiss’ d 
By one »r> deep in love, then he, who ne'er 
From me shall wrparate, a< once my tips 
All trembling hlaa'd. Tlio book and writer both 
Wsro lute's purveyors." In its Leave* that day 
We mad no more " While thns one spirit spake. 

The other wail'd so sorely, that hoart-slruvk 
I. through compassion fainting, seem’d not far 
From death, unit like a corse fell to the ground. 

8. In the third circle of Hell, whose capacious gulf is divid- 
ed into 9evnn ooocentric circles, Dante find* those who arc 

K onifihcd for their glutton v Extended upon the fetid mire, 
jean wretches are eternally exposed to shower m of ice. The 
poet ia recognised by on« of them, arid receive* from him 
tidings of mct oral of his countrymen. The opposite vice* of 
avarice and prodigality suffer h common punishment, in the 
fourth circle; the luhahiiants ot which attack each other with 
mutual reproaches. A disgusting slough sw olio as up those 
who have abandoned themselves to their choleric passions; 
and the heresinrehs have a place reserved for thorn, within 
the prerinoU of the city of Flute. A number of tombs are 
Mattered over a wide plain, partially open, and glowing like 
a heated furnace. From ibese, over which the covering* 
remain suspended, the most dreadful shrieks proceed. Am be 
poose* by one uf the innahs, Dante is thns saluted by its 
tenant : 

“ O Tuscan ! thou, who Lhroagh the city of fire 
Alive art passing, so di*cm*t of speech j 
Here, please thee, star awhile. Thy utterance 
Doolare* the place of thy nativitv 
To bo that noble land, with which, parr ha lire, 

I too severely dealt.*' 



• She refers to tho wdtotr by the name of Clallehaalt. a friend 
Of Lancelot, and th* love of one of the ladles of Oenievtn, who 
countenanced their passion. 
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9 The person who fchns addvwiN Lira from the midst of 
the flame*, proves to be Farinata cits' Uberti, tbo chief of the 
Ghibeline faction at Florence, who triumphed over the Guelplu 
at the buttle of Arbis, and saved bis country, which the 
Ghibelioes were about to sacrifice, to cocure their own eaiety. 
Farinata was one of those great character*, of which antiquity, 
or the middle ages, alone, afford us any example. Controlling, 
with the band of a master, tha course of events, a* well as 
the minds of men, destiur iteolf seems to submit to his will, 
and the very torments cl bell are imuftirienr. to disturb the 
haughty tranquillity of his spirit. He is admirably portrayed 
in the conversation which Paulo has aasigftsd to him, Evory 
paswion is concentrated in his attachment to his country and 
his party ; and the exile of the Ghibelme* indicts upon him 
far gr*m(*r torment* than the burning conch upon which he 
is reposing. 

10. On descending into the seventh circle, Dante pnrcaivee 
a vaut pool of blood, into which lynuit* and homicides are 
plunged- Centaurs, united with dart*, traverse its margin, 
and compel the wrwtehee, who raise their heads above the 
surface, to hide thorn again in the bloody stream. Proceeding 
farther, he finds thuae who hare committed suicide, suffering 
tmn -dur million into the shape of trees, nod retaining nothing 
of their human character but tho power of speech, and the 
*cns* of pain. As a punisfirnent for having onne turned their 
bands against themselves, they are deprived of all capacity of 
action. On a plain of scorching sand, and exposed to showers 
of fire, the poet finds a company of shades, whose disgraceful 
vices hud incurred this penalty ; but who, in many respects, 
were entitled to hi-* affection and rmpeot Among these, 
he distinguishes Drui.etto Latino, hia instructor in eloquence 
and poetry ; Guido Guerra, Jsoopo Rnsr.icucci, and Tegghaio 
Aldobrandi, the most virtuous and disinterested republicans 
of Florence, in Che preceding century. Dnnto observes : 

If from tho tiro 

I had been shelter’d, down amidst them straight 
% I the a had cast me i nor my guide, I deem, 

Would haro roatrala'd my going ; bat that fear 
Of the dire haroitsg vaor|uiflh'd tin* desire. 

Which made me eager of their wish'd smbraoe. 

I then began r— ■ 

“ I am a countryman of yours, who still 
Affectionate have utter’d, and have beard, 

Your deeds and tuunee reoown'd.'* 

11. Ho proceeds to give them some intelligence of tho 
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affwrn of Ploronw, in whune pros(»rity (hue victims of oteruiU 
torturo (till oonlinne to Uk- the dnepcMt inWrt-L 

12. It La not oar design Uj follow th« scepa of the poe« from 
circle to oircle, from K alf to “lower Rulf.'’ To render Uie 
denoriptioti of these terrible ioidm ut ell supportable. v»t> 
must call to our aid Uie majiiral powers of style, and of verao; 
that vehement nnd picturesque genius, which places dininct- 
W before onr eyes the new world, sutniuoued into being at 
\h* will of llib port. Above All, we cannot dispense with 
L inU r ,tf4 *** P*rMw»*ge» introduced upon the *c*i*e, 
of wbicb Dun co availed himself, wli«#u, in antinipstion of tho 
" lv «• judgments. li « described individuals well Icnovn. to 
bis lellow-oiftsMue by Iheir vioo, and by the recent oonaw- 
qaatice* of tbeir crimes. a* .nlrihii ing the various vnaiisiou* 
of bell, rocogniaing the Florentine herd, and Joeing. for a um>- 
xnent, tho MfUHt of Lhrir own *g«jniL*s, in the rrmernbruioo 
of their country nnd tbeir friends. 

1 a. Am Ibis great work does not poe&ess any regular action, 
and der i vet no support from tlie enthusiasm of human puatuon, 
it is iniKMsiblo to take any lively intereht in the hero of the 
story ; if, indeed. Dan Mi is not lo Imi consider mi rather as the 
mere spectator of the pictures conjured up by his imagination, 
than a* th« heru of bis own t*le. Io cannot, however, be said 
that the poem is altogether divested of dramatic interct. 
Unassisted and alone, we set Dinui advance into the midst of 
demons and i condemned souls. The Divine will has, it is 
true, opened to hi in the unties of Hell ; and Virgil, who bears 
tl»e mandate of Ommpottnce. alt- iida bis stop*. Hat the 
demons are not the less active in opposing, with tbeir utmost 
malignity, the superior dec roan ol fate. At one time, they 
violently rlote r.he gates of Hell m»->n him ; at another, they 
rneh towards him, with th** ilemgn of tearing him in piooes. 
They receive him with fuU«< iutrmuation, and endeavour to 
lend him astray in tha inforual labyrinth. We are hufBrient* 
ly absorbed in his narrative, to lod interested in the dangers 
which he is perpetually exposed; «nd the truth of bin 
d<?*crtpiioii*, added to the deep horror inspired by the object* 
which lie depict*, seldom fails to make a strong and painful 
impression on tho mind. 'I lius, in the twenty-fifth run to, wo 
shudder at the tortures, which ho supposes to bo inflicted 
upon robbers. '1 Keen miserable offenders inhabit a valley, 
filled with horrible serpents. Before the very face of Dante, 
one of these monsters springs upon Agnolo Brunelleschi, 
envelopes him in its folds, end pours its poisonous foam over 
bis feature*. The two bodies soon appear to blend into one ; 
thn distinction nt colours disappears; the limbs undergo a 
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gradual change; and when they are disengaged, Brunelles- 
chi is transformed into a snake. And Oiftnis, wbo had attacked 
him, recover* the human shape. Immediately after, Rnb»o 
de' Abbati is wounded hy another serpent, which relinquished 
its bold, and stretches itself oot at bis foot. Buow© fixe* his 
eye* upon it, but cannot utter a word. He staggers and 

K ara, as if overpowered by lethargy or fever. Tbe eyes of 
e man and of the reptile are steadfastly fixed on each other. 
From the wound of the former and the mouth of the latter, 
thick volumes of smoke procood, and a* soon a* these unite, 
tbe nature of the two being? is changed. Arms are seen to 
issue from the body of the serpent, while the limbs of tbe 
man contract and disappear under the scaly figure of hi* 
adversary. While one erect** himself, tbe other grovels 
upon Like earth ;aud tho two accursed souls, wbo have iuter- 
ch tinged their punishments, separate with mutual execration*. 

14. The general conception of thm unknown world, which 
Dante has revealed to our eyes, ie, considered in itaolf, full of 
grandeur and sublimity. The existence of the three king* 
dome of the dead, in which the suffering*, at least, were all 
of a physical nature, sod to which the i*nir uuge of scripture 
and of tho father* was always literally applied, was a point of 
faith which, at the time when the poet flourished, admitted of 
no dispute. The creed of the church had not, however, fixed, 
with exact precision, the* different abod-f* of departed spirit*, 
and it was difficult to form an idea of tbe aspiration a« well 
as of the degree of ruw»vda and puaUhmenta. The future 
state described by th* poet* of antiquity ia confused, and 
almost incomprebensiblr. Thai of Dante, on the contrary, 
strike tho imagination by the order, regularity, and 
grandeur with which it is depicted. It is impossible, when 
once impressed with his conception*, to figure his scenes 
to our fancy in any other form. A horrible abyss occupies 
the interior of our earth. The declivity is not uniform, 
but broken, a* it wnr*. into steps, and Lertniuaies In the 
centre of the globe. This it tho kingly station of Lucifer, 
the despotic ruler of these realms of pain, wbo waves hie aix 
gigantic wings ovsr a frosen ocean, tn which lie is half sub- 
merge*!. and k at once the servant and the victim of Almighty 
▼nngrano*. Like him, the other spirit* of darkoee* who 
espoused bis cause, are incessantly employed in exercising 
their diabolical malignity on the reprobate souls, whose 
agonic* they inflict and partake. From tho centre of tho 
earth, a loug cavern reoooauct* tbe poet to the light of day. 
It opens at the base of a mountain, situated on the opposite 
hemisphere. Tn figure, this mountain is the exact reverse of 
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the infernal region*. It lor in* an immense cone, divided into 
distinct departments, in which are distributed tbt><w» soul* who 
arrl undergoing the judgments of purgatory. Its avenues 
arc guarded br angel*; and whenever they permit a purified 
soul to exceed into heaven, the whole monntain rings with 
the joyous thanks giving* of its remaining inhabitant*. On 
it* summit, is situated the terrestrial Paradise, which forma 
the communicating link between heaven and earth. The 
celestial regions constitute the third portion of this universe, 
ascending in spiral rings, from sphere to sphere, to the throne 
of Almighty power. The mm* unity of design is thus visible 
in the conception of the different worlds; upon which the 

C ius of Dante has conferred a div*rsifi*d symmetry, coin- 
iug, at onoe, perfect consistency with perpetual novel ty, 
and approaching to that which characterise* the works of the 
Creation. 

lh. The Divine Comedy is divided into a hundred cantos, 
each containing from one hundred and thirty, to one hundred 
and forty verses. The first canto is intended as a kind of 
introduction to tbs whole work. Thirty-thrc* nan to* are 
then devoted to each of tbo throe topics of Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise. Proceeding with 00r rapid sketch, wo shall not 
at present particularise the terrific panishruentH which the 

K t contemplates m theooran of ice, swept by the wings of 
;ifrr. Dante issue** from the abyss by placicig himself 
upon the body of the fiend, and at the same time revolving 
round the centre of the nu Mt, toward* whtfh all mutter gra- 
vitate*. Hi* pillion i* then changed, and he ascends by 
the path which appeared to bun to be a declivity. Emerging 
to the light of day, in tin? opposite hemisphere, ho discovers 
a vast ocean, in the inid*t of which is placed the sleep monu- 
tain to which we huve already alluded. After purify lug him- 
self from the infernal slain*. Dutno prooaads to attempt tho 
spiral asoent, under tho guidance of Virgil, who never for- 
sakes his sid*. A* h* pa*** along, lie secs the souls of Lbe 
alert chastened by long and saver* suffering*. But in tho 
midst o! their agonic*, they are filled with holy raptures, 
haring exchanged faith for certainty, and having always before 
their eyee those heavenly rewards, which they are destined 
at la*t to attain. The angel* who guard the various district* 
of the mountain, or who visit it, in their robea of light, aa 
messenger* of th« Supreme will, continually remind the 
sufferers that their temporary chaatisoment will be succeeded 
by tl»e joys und the MpIxndourH of Paradise. 

lfi. In tliis portion of the work, however, tbo interest is not 
equally supported. All apprehension of danger to the person 
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of tho hero is at an end. He walks in safety with the guardian 
angel* of the plan*. There is little novelty in the punish- 
ments; and, such ae they are, they do not strike the imagina- 
tion, after theme which we have already witnc**ed. Our 
sympathy, too, for the persona introduced to our notice, 
begins to languish. Their present state of existence is 
rendered indifferent to them by the vivacity of their hopes; 
their recollections of the past are absorbed in the future; 
and. experiencing no vehement rmotionp themselva#, they 
have It tile power to oxcitc them in ui Nor did this defect 
escape the observation of the poet. He enriravonna to repair 
it, bv entering into philosophical and tWulogioal disonwions, 
and hy detailing all the learning of the schools on tho most 
unbtlc questions of metaphysics. Bnt his style of argument, 
whiob was respected as profound at the period wheu be wrote, 
prod arcs a v cry different effect upon minds which do not 
allow tho authority of the doctors to supersede that of reason. 
The** disquisitions, moreover, are always at variance with 
true poetry, and weary tho reader, by interrupting the pro- 
gress of the action, 

17. 8ome interest in buwrrer. occasionally excited by those 
whom Dante here encounter*. Tho*. un his first. entrance 
inU> Purgatory, are affected hy t^e tender friendship of 
the musician, Casclla, who endeavours to throw himself into 
the poet’a arms. A striking incident occurs* also, in the third 
canto, where he is accosted by Manfred, the natural aon of 
Frederick, and thr greatest prince who has filled the throne 
of tho Two Sicilies. He enjoin* Dante to seek his daughter 
Constance, wife of Peter the Third of Aragon, and mother of 
Frederick, the avenger of the Sicilians, tor the purpose of 
satisfying her as to his doom, and dissipating toe painful 
doubts which the Pope and the priesthood had oxcitea. Not 
contented with persecuting him during hislife, with defaming 
his character, and precipitating lum from his throne, they 
took upon themsrikcfe lo pronounce tho sentence of hia eternal 
damnation. Hia body was torn from the grave, and exposed 
on the banks of a river, ns that of a rebellious and excom- 
municated son of ihr Church. Yet the Divinity, whose 
mercy is not as the mercy of man, Imd accepted him, pardoned 
him, and given biro premise of an eternity of bliss; neither the 
malediction* of Ilia priest*, nor the imposing form* of oxcotn- 
Tnunioation. possessing power to deprive sinner* of the benefit* 
of in finite love. It was thus, that this singular poem might 
bo said to oonv ey tiding* from parent* u> their children, arid 
to atford grounds for hope, by giving, as it were, an authentic 
description of the state of the wool after dissolution. 
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18. In Ins sixth canto, Dante introduce* an U» the spirit of 
Sordello»lk« Troubadour of Maiitu*. We Ixdiold him solitary, 
hnToffbftJ, mid contemptuous. Uo is recognized by Virgil. and the 
oonferenc* which ensues between them gives occasion to a line 
invective against Italy, one of the most eloquent passage* in the 
Purgatory. To enter, however, fully into the feelings of the 
poet, we must bear in mind the political storms by which Italy 
was, at that lime, devastated ; tbs long anarchy of the Kmpiro, 
which, in tho middle of the thirteenth century, hud broken nil 
the builds by wlucli its component ninths had before boon 
united; the ambition of tho Popes, who worn ouly eager to 
nggiandize thcni»*elvo« at the expense of tho ancient temporal 
sovereign* of the state ; and the turbulent pnxNiucm of tho 
citizens who continually sacrificed I ha liberty of their country 
to the indulgence of tl-eir private revenge, l'u all these son roes 
of indignation, we to ust add tbs personal situation of Dilute, 
when exiled from Florence by the triumphant faction of his 
socmies, and compelled to fly for succour u> the Emperors, who 
were then beginning to re-establish their authority in Germany, 
but. were unable to direct their attention, in any considerable 
degree, to the affairs of Italy. Tbo poet t.hu* (ervcully apos- 
trophizes his country ; 

Ah, slavish Italy ' thou inn of grief ! 

Vessel, without a pilot. In loud storm f 
Lady no longer of fair proviuoes. 

But brotbol-hoaw impure ! this gentle spirit, 

Ev'a from tbs plcosaat sound of his dear land. 

Was prompt to greet a fdlpS gflfssil 

With suck glad cheer ; while now thy living ones 

In the* abide not without war ; and cuio 

Ualkdoas gn»« s another ; nv ! of thoae 

Whom the same wall and the same most contains 

fcy*»k, wretched one ! around thy neu-oouaf e wide ; 

Thou bo me ward to thy bosom turn and mark, 

If any part of the* sweet peace enjoy. 

What boots it, that thy rHns Justinian's band 
Befitted, if thv saddle bo impress'd I* 

Nought doth lie now but aggravate tby ebame. 

0 German Albeit ! who abaudon’st her 
That is grown savage soil unmanageable, 

When thou sboukl'M clasp her Hacks with forked heels, 
Just judgment from tbo tor* fall on tby blood ; 

And be fit strange and manifest to all ; 

Such as may strike thy successor with dread ; 

For that tby sire and tbou have suffer'd thus. 

Through greediness of yonder realms detain'd, 

Tho garden of the empire to run waste. 
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19. After having rabuksd the Emperor for permitting the 
discord of th* Ghiheline chief*, the oppression of his noblt 

5 J arliauvs, and the devolution nl Borne, he appeals to ProVi. 
lence uga'imt the univprsal confusion, which seems to contra- 
dict the scheme of its benovoloncp. He concludes with uti 
address, oonreived in a spirit of the bitterest, irony, to his 
native country, in whioh be reproaches her with bar ambition, 
with the* irioon slant temper whirl* induce* her to make per- 
petual alterations in her la**, her coins go, and her civil offices, 
fttid with tlio ostentatious anil affected display of those virtue® 
which sh* has long ceased to practise. 

liO. In the twentieth cun to, and in the fifth circle of Purga- 
tory, where th* sin of avarice is expiated, Dante meets with 
Hugh Capet, father of the king of that name; and in the 
conversation which takes place between them, the hatred 
which the poet entertains for the kings of France, who bad 
extended thoir protection to his oppressors, *!,d occasioned the 
downfall of his faction, is sufficiently manifest. 

41 1 was root 

Of that iU plant, whoee shade such poison «lieds 
OVr all the Christian hod, that •cliuoi thonre 
Gcod fruit b gather* d. Vengvunc© soon should come. 

Had Ohent and Don ay, Lille and Brugra pownr; 

And vengsanot 1 of beavV* groat Judge implore. 

Hugh Capet was 1 bight, from mu doio^nd 
The Philips and t h* dwiia, of whom Prance 
Newly is govern'd ; born of otic, who ply'd 
The slaughterer's trado at Parte Whoa tho race 
Of ancient kiosm had vanish'd (all save one 
Wrapt ap In sable weeds! within my gripe 
I found th© rains of omnir©, and such power* 

Of new acquirement. with full store of friends, 

That soon the widow'd circlet of the crowa 
Whs girt upon the templcn of my sod, 

ITe. from whose hones th' anointed race beurina. 

Till tho gixnt dower of Provenoe had remold 
The stains, that yet obscur’d our lowly blood, 
its sway itidood was narrow j bat howe'er 
It wrought no evil : there, with force and lies 
Rog*B its rapine : after, for amends, 

Poitou It seis'd, Navarre and Gaaennv. 

To Italy cam* Chart** ; and for amends, 

Young Conrndinn. an Innocent victim, alow ; 

A»:d sent th' angelic teacher look to heaven, 

Ktill for amends.. I nee the time at band, 

That forth from Fiance invito* another Charles 
To make himself and kindred bettor known. 
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Unarm'd be itsum, saving wiUi that lant*?. 

Which the arch 'Unitor tilted with j and that 
• H* cairk* with to home a thrust, <u riv«* 

The bowel* of poor Florence. No increase 
Of territory hence, bat sin and shame 
Shall be his gaerdon ; and so much the more 
As he more lightly d*oms of such foul wrong. 

I see the other (who a prisnour Uto 
Tlad slept on shore), exposing to the mart 
His dough tor. whom ho bargains for, ae i!o 
Tho Corxair* for their slaves. O Avarice ? 

What const thou more, who hast inUlurd our blcud 
80 wholly to thyself, they fowl no core 
Of thoir own flesh ? To hido with direr guilt 
Past ill and future, lo f the flower-ibi-liK* 

Entsr» Alainui i iu his Vii**r, Christ 
Himself a captive, and his mockery 
Acted ugal’i. Lo ! Ui his holy lip 
The riuegur and gall once more applied. 

And he 'twixt living robbers doom'd to bleed " 

21. The PnrgalorTof Dante is. in some reaped* a fainter 
picture of the infernal regions. Hie snmo crime* nrc there 
corrected by punishments of a similar nature, but limited in 
t.hcir duration, inasmuch as the aiimrr pave proofs of peni- 
tence previous to hi* death. Duute bun, however. introduced 
much less variety into the offences and tho penal in dictions. 
After remaining a considerable time with those eouls which 
linger at the ontoido of Purgatory, as a punishment for 
ImTirig deferred, in their lifetime, the period of their conver- 
sion, hn procord* in regular order through tho seven mortal 
aina. Tne proud are overwhelmed with enonujua weights; 
the envious are clothed in garment- of horsehair, and their 
eyelids an? closed with an iron thread ; clouds of soioko suffo- 
cate the choleric ; the indolent are compelled to run without 
coaxing; tho avaricious are prostrate 1 with their faces on tho 
earth ; tho .cravings of hunger and thirst atlhct the epicure; 
and those who have given tbemaelrts up to incontinence, 
expiate thoir crimo in fire, f« will appear, from this slight 
sketch, that the scene of the Pnrgatory is more contracted, 
and its action more tardy ; and as Dante determined to make 
the Purgatory equal in length to the two other divisions of 
his wcrlr. the execution is perhaps necessarily languid. Wo 
find the cantos overloaded with visions and reveries, fatigu- 
ing to the reader, who looks forward with impatience to the* 
termination of this mysterious excursion. 

22. After having traversed the seren circle* of Purgatory, 
Dante, in his twenty -eighth canto, reaches the torrostrial Pa- 
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ntdiae, xitTiatcd on the summit of thu inmmtaiu. Hi* des- 
cription of this plnm in fall of beauty, and all tlmt cnn be 
nbjected to it is, that be has too frequently d»gree»od mio 
scholastic dissertation*. In thi* earthly Paradise, Beutric*, 
ihe object of his earliest affection, descends from heaven to 
meet. him. She appear* an the minuter of grace, and the 
organ of divine wisdom ; and the potion which he entertains 
fur her, eii*ts only in the noblest seulimenU and m the most 
derated feeling*. It U only *» a manifestation of the good- 
ness of God, that she present* Iwr&elf u> iiU thoughts, after 
her translation to the akie». lathis view, »hr occupies the 
fim place in hi* poem. From her. Virgil received his orders 
to escort thn bara on his journey ; by her influence, the gates 
of Hell were opened hefnro him , her rare removed ovirry 
obstacle which opposed hi" progress ; and her mandate* are 
implicitly obeyed! throughout the tlinx: kingdoms nf the 
dead. >ucb is the glnry with which her lover surround* her, 
tlmt vre arc sometimes inclined U> suspect that "he is merely 
an allegorical character, and that the individual ob*w:t of his 
affectum* is lost in a personification of theology. Whilst she 
is advuucing toward* hiui, and whilst, even before he lias 
recognised her, he already tremble* in h^r uroaoiM’e, from the 
power of bis first Iotc, Virgil, who had hitherto accompanied 
him, disappear*. Beatrice reproves the early error* of tho 
poet, and attempts to purify his heart ; but her discourse is, 
perhaps, not altogether equal to the situation. As Dnuto 
approaches usurer fco Heaven, hn aims at something beyond 
the ordinary language of Ihe world ; and. in Lhis attempt, he 
frequently become* no obaenrr, that it is difficult to detect, 
tho beauties which still remain. To give us an idr* of the 
language of !i*aven, be borrows that uf the church ; and in* 
intersporses such u number of Latin verses and hymn* in his 
poetry, that the diffcrouco between tbo prosody, wound, and 
turn of expression of the two language*, arrests, at every 
moment, the attention of the reader. 

iW. in ascending into Heaven, Danto no longer avails him- 
self of human machinery or human power; and he is, therefore, 
tran»porU?d thither by fixing his eyes steadfastly on the sun, 
find by the mere vehemence of his spiritual aspirations. It 
is here difficult to understand him ; and whilst we are endea- 
vouring to discover the meaning of hi* enigmatical words, we 
cease to sympathise with hi* feelings at>d to accompany him 
on hm wny. In his account of the infernal world, there ia 
nothing supernatural, which is not in strict accordance with 
our own nature. Ho only exaggerates those force* und those 
evils of which we have real experience. When ho issues 
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from Purgatory and eutens into Heaveu, he jurwenta us, on 
the- contrary, with snpcrnatiirul appearances Bko those of our 
wildest droams. Ho &itppooca the existence of facultir*, with 
which we have no acquaintance. He neither awakens our 
association*, nor revives our habits. We never thoroughly 
understand him ; and the (wrpctual state of astonishment iu 
which we are placed, tend* only to fatigue ns. 

24. The first uIkmIo of the bleaacd, is the ht>svf« of the 
Moon, which revokes with tho moat tardy motion, and at the 

E tusi distanoe from the glory of iLe Mo=»r High. Here 
hit the souls of such as, alter having pronounced the 
vows of celibacy and religion* occlusion, hare boon ^.impelled 
to renounce them, but, although Dante distribute* tho 
bctifirtod souls inti; distinct clwssrw, their bliss, whirh is 
entirely of a contemplative nature, acorns not to be ftitucoptiblu 
of stir h a division. He represents oue of those spirits a^ thuis 
expressing himself i — 

“ Brother ! our will 
U, in eoniposore, scaled by tho power 
Of charity, wbo makes as will alone 
What iro posMew. ami nought beyond desire : 

If we should wish to b* exalted more. 

Tlien mast our wishes Jar with the high will 
Of lilm who secs us hare." 

25. This may be very true; but thr state of indifference, 
in which these souls exist. Ai irows ad air of coldtnws on the 
remainder of the poem ; the inferos* of which is still farther 
impaired by frequent theological disquisitions- All the doubts 
<«l' Dante, nn the union of the body and the acxil, on the 
nature of vows, ou free will, and on other intricate points, are 
readily jalred by Beatrice j but it is not so eaay to satisfy 
the mind* of hie raiders on these obscure topics. 'Ilio most 
philosophical prom is not always successful on these subjects ; 
and we cannot, therefore, he surprised, if the poetical form 
cif Dante's arguments, and tho authority of Beatrice, towboat* 
divino mission wo are not always disposed to give implicit 
faith, throw still creator obscurity over questions, which aro 
beyond all human comprehension. 

W t find very few descriptions in the Paradise of Dante, 
i he grrat artist, whose sketches of the infernal realms po^s- 
«*** such appalling sublimity, has not attempted to delineate 
Uie scenery of the skies. Wo leave the lieavcn of tho Moon, 
wit h a very imperfect knowledge of it* nature ; and our visit 
to that of Mercury is no U-tm unsatisfactory. In each sue- 
centre kingdom, however, the poet excite* our curiosity, by 
assigning a prominent station to come diameter of distin- 

*1 
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K iabed rdebritj. In the sixth canto, and In the second 
»rrn, ht> in accosted by the Emperor Justinian, who. w 
represented in h light a* favourable an that in which the 
civilian* havo always delighted to view the great father of 
their science, and very different from that in which he i* 
exhibited, with all hi* frailties and his vices, tu the Secret 
History nf Procopius, 

27. In the third heaven, which is that of the planet Venus, 
Dante meets with CuuLca. the si»t*r of Axsultno da Humane, 
who forewarns him of tbo revolutions of the Marra Trivi- 

K na. ^ Saint Thomas Aquinas and Saint Bouavcnturu arc 
nd in the fourth bnaveu, which i« placed in the 8nu; and 
they narrate the glorified actions or Saint Dominick and 
Saint Francis. The souls **f those who have combated for 
the true faith, are rewarded in the heaven of Mara. Amongst* 
rheee, he observes his anoect-w, Cacciaguida do* Klisoi, who 
perished in the crusade* ( and from whom he receive* an 
account of the early greatness of his own family. Cucciagui- 
da proceed* to describe ibe iiuuimt severity of manners 
maintained in Florence, in the tinio of Conrad the Third, and 
givee a cataloguo, with a few characteristic remarks, of the 
noble house* which then flounshrd ; of thoae which had, in 
faU*r times, fallen into decay, and of those which had mom 
recently risen to distinction. He then predicts to Dante his 
approaching exile • 

41 Thou -halt leave each thing 
Relov’d meat dearly = (Ms is the llr-» shaft 
SlK»t from the bow of exile. Thou ehalt prove 
How salt the savour is of oilier*' bread ; 

How hard the passage, to descend and climb 
Br others' stairs. But that shall gall the moat, 

Will be the worthless and vile company, 

With wbotn thou mast be thrown into the** straits.'* 

28. Coccus guula then encou rages Dante to disclose to tho 
world all that he has witnessed in the realm of shadows, and 
to derate his mind ubore the unworthy apprehension «f 
giving offence to those, who might deem themselves disgraced 
by his iinrrutiouB. 

2y, The sixth heaven is that of Jupiter, in which Lhnsr who 
have administered justice with impartiality, roceive th*ir. 
rowarxl. The gereuLh i* in Saturn, and contains such as de- 
voted themselves to a life of cvutemplatiou ur seclusion. In 
the eighth heaven, Dante behold* the triumph of Christ, 
which is attended by a host of beatified souls and by the 
\ irgin Mary herself. He is then examined by Saint Peter 
in point cf faith, by Saint James in hope, and by Saint John 
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in charity, from all of whom he obtains honourable testi- 
monial* of their approbation. Adam, also, h<n* inform* him 
what language wan spoken in the terrestrial Paradiup 

30. The poet then ascend* into the ninth sphere, where ho 
i* favoured with a manifestation of the Divine Bisoncc, which 
is, however, veiled l»y three hierarchies of Burronnding 
uugoU. Tho Virgin Ma. /, and the KainU of the Old anil 
New Testament, am also visible to him in the tenth Heaven. 
All his doubts are finally reaolved by the e*»nt« or by the 
Drily himself; and this great work conclude* with h con- 
templation of tine union of the Lwo nature* in the IKviiut 
Being. 

V. Biographical Notioo of D&nto. 

Alighieri Dante, or Dirsnto f ’ 2t>5 — 132 1 ). the itiuet dia- 
tinguuhed of Italian poet*. in oarly life served his country 
both as a soldier and a politician. He bocame one of tho 
priori or chief magistrate* of his nativo city of Florence 
about 1300, when the contentions of the two factions of tho 
Bianchi a«»d the Ncri wew at their Height* He joined the 
former, which, being the weakest, was overcome in the st rug. 
glc, and Dant© fulling with hi* parly, was banished, and bin 
property confiscated. For many years ho ww doomed u> 
Lear the sorrows af an ©tile. At length he was taken under 
the protection of Guido da I'olrnta, lord of Ravenna, under 
whose roof he passed the remainder of his days.— It. was dur- 
ing his exile that Dante wrote his poem, of world-wide fame, 
- CaDiviii* Com media.'* Ir. compris-m three poems, or dial i net 
act* — lUll, Purgatory, and Pamdim The poet, describing 
the fate of souls after M shuffling off this mortal coil,’* places in 
Hell and purgatory all those wlio are remarkable either for 
their crime* or vice* (especially those who were the authors 
of his misfortune*), and in punvdiwi thn*e who have done 
coed deeds on earth. He is *up|Hmed. in company wit h 
Virgil, to descend to the internal regions, and there describe 
the various punishments of dinners, whilst Beatrice, hi* first- 
loved earthly companion. Iiidfl him through the delights of 
paradise. This extraordinary composition i* one of the must 
sublime production* which have ever emanated from tho 
genius of man. although many passages are full cf extrava- 
goner*, and others, from their peculiar allusion*, are very 
obscure. M La Oommedia* waa the first poem ever written 
in the Italian language ; before it, the Latin tongue was 
always employed. Thi* f»oem has found in all countries a bout 
of editor*, commentator*, and translators. Dun to also wrote 
some work* in Latin, particularly one on Monarchy, and 
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•mother, “ De Vwlgwi Kloouentu” Ilia, however, o nh 
" Divifift Commcdiu" llmt hid fame aeepvety rcftti. Annum- 
mrnc wax erected to hi* memory in the church of .Sun to 
Croce, in Florence, »i«l opened lo public view cm the 24th of 
March, 1800. Thin tanlj juatice to the memory of a gmU 
poet, by hia countrymen, may have been atiuiulatcd by the 
reproving lint* of liyron. iu the 4th run to of '* Childo Harold," 
beginning— 

* lingrtleful Flucence ! DuiiU* ttcepa afiirr* 




NOTES. 



Pag o 1. 

Thtt II*ro as Divinity i $•€, Carlyle's " Heroes and liero- 
Worsh ip*’ consist* of nix lecture*, of which “ The Horn im 
Divinity" ami u The Hero as Prophet" * 1 * the first and 
noooad respectively, aud “Vh« H<ro ** Po»t," r.ho thud. 
The remaining Ibice treat of tlui Hero as I'ficst, Man 
of Letters, ami Kin#, reiporHvcly, 

2. FroductionM of M ages, imam to be considered n.s 
such only during ancient times, when people wero rtido 
nod uncultured, and therefore naturally disposed to defy 
or venerate poison* who greatly excelled in intellectual 
endow men in and lUxiuiremenU. 

3. Presuj}p<*t f tale it for granted that there ex lata. 
Jladvju&s of oonrrptbm, an undeveloped state of the intel- 
lectual faoult en. Carlylo means that it is only in it rudo 
ngv, when the intellectual faculties of people are very 
imperfect)/ drvehiped that they elorat* a man of extra- 
ordinary gift* or acquirement* to the dignity of a gud or 
a prophet, 

6. Vacant of, not containing any. Scientific forms, 
ideas of scientific truths or principles. 

9. One speaking with the voice of a god, in other words, 
a prophet. # 

10*11. The less ambitious Poet, the character of 

Poet, which though not eo aspiring, is less liable in have 
its reality disputed- People will more easily admit a 
man's claims to the character of a Poet than to that of a 
gud or a prophet. 



12. Dnct not pass, is permanent ; is always to bo found. 
16 A Hero-soul, a person possessed nf those qualities 
which goto make up a Hero, or u Groat Man 

18 B+ shaped into, bo moulded into ; grow or develop 
into; turn out to be- 

22. Sohor, circuit of range of actiou u\xd influence. 
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Pago 2. 

2-3. The different iphere .distinction. This is ampli- 

fied mid explained in tho cluaee immediately following. 

5. Find* hinuelf bom into , finds assigned to him at 
birth an his upbore of action and influence. 

6-7. Could not be ail sorts of men , adapt himself to 
nay sphere of life, sod distinguish himself in one sphere 
just as well ns in Mother. The meaning is more fully 
expressed in the two following ten tonne*. 

9. Sing, wlsbmtt in pnetry the exploits and actions of. 

12. The Politician % $c. % that i§, the qualities which go 
to make up tho Politician. Ac. 

13. In me or the other degree— nhould bo u in one 
degree or another/* a h two particular degrees are not re- 
ferred to, and there may be many. 

15. Miralwu* Gabriel HnuorA, Count De Mirabeaa, 
the greatest orator of the French Revolution (1749 — 
1791). led, in his yonlh t a scitndalouA life, and was im- 

E ri untied fur ullrnoett committed by him. Recovered of 
i* fully, he began (1784) to occupy himself chiefly # with 
politics, visited Loudon, published several writings, which 
made him known, so that the Tiers Etat (the Commons) 
of Aix cho*e him for their representative to the Statesi- 
Omicrnl of 1789. He carried into that nmombly, with 
the boiling passions of youth, the profound knowledge of 
ripe ago. Soon be hsd the ascendancy over all the ora- 
tors, eclipsed all reputations, and was tho control point of 
anion to all the chief men. He delivered many orations, 
and was henoe designated “tho French DoroostheneB.'* 
Among these we may mention the Address to tho Kin", to 
induce him to *rnd away the troops encamped at Versail- 
les ; his discourses ou the Nations! Bankruptcy; end his 
reply to the Abbe Maury, touching ecclesiastical property. 
After having showed himself the most during reformer, 
Mirabeaa looked with favour on royalty. He, it is said, 
allowed himself to be gained by court gold ; lienee he 

• Wo have given nttlisr full biographical notice* of literary and 
other dUeiugmshcd charsrtars, in order that the student may bo 
ab.'e to odd to hi* knowlodgo of Eogli*h litj>mtnre, nod hUtory. 
For the purposes^ stady, ho may mark each portions of tho notices 
as ho Bbouid remenber, and omit the rest. 
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rondo himiMdf many enemies. Already hi* influence bad 
begun to Rive way, when suddenly (April, 1791) bia 
health broke down under the fatigue* of his stormy life. 
Hj» remain* were convey cd to the Pantheon; two years 
afterwards they were disinterred and cast to the winds 
by the populace. Mirabeaa wrote u A Comparison between 
tho Great Condo and Scinio Africanna,” M History of 
Prussia under Frederic the Great," * Secret History of tho 
Court of Berlin this book was burnt by tho common 
executioner. He was n remarkable vuao, whose political 
oharactor ban hocn much mi*rop nine u ted. When ho 
became President of the National Assembly, in 1791, ho 
rendered immonso services to his country, iu introducing 
clearness and order whete all had before beon ontanglc- 
menfc and confusion. Had hi* lifu been prolonged, it 
is moro than a question whether the French Revolution 
would have been other than a bloodless one, — a simple 
change from despotism to constitutional monarchy, llis 
death wm a public calamity. His ambition was not tn set 
np or destroy absolute monarchy, but to raise himself to 
the position of prime minister of a constitutional regime. 

15. fllwtsj -with passionate feeling; highly im- 
passioned. Ft re. Ardour ; vehemence of feeling. 

18. In that wily, in the way he did. 

19. Thiiherwanl, in that direction, that is, in tho direc- 
tion of poetry. 

20. .Fttadamentol character, character which forms the 
foundation on which the specific character of Poet, Poli- 
tician, Thinker, Legislator, or Philosopher is built up. 

21. Tta/ the man 6* yroat. Better: u the greatnr*s of 
the man." Napoleon^ Napoleon Buonaparte (1769 — Ifl21), 
the most remarkable character in modern history, was a 
native of Corsica, and after being educated at the Military 
School of Brienne, entored the French army at the early 
age of 16. Ho saw much active service during the reign 
of Terror, and waa appointed in 1796 to the command of 
the French #r ray in Italy. Iu IS months he had routed 
or destroyed four armies ouch stronger than his own, find 
won a series of brilliant victorias. Ho was uow the must 
popular man in France, and the Directory, cither to get 
rid of their dangerous riral, appointed him to the ootaraaud 
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of An expedition fitted out, at bia own insLxnoi*, for the 
conquest of Egypt- Ho *oou made himself master of that 
country, and made an unsuccessful attempt tu nulnlue 
Syria. lie suddenly returned to Frauoe, and became 
the head of a very powerful party, and, defeating the 
Directory, bad himself appointed tint Consul uf the lie- 
piihl io (1799) Ho began a career of invasion and con- 
qouat, and became Emperor of the Firneh in ISiU, find, 
fix months later, hod himself crowued King of Italy. Ilo 
plac'd bin brother Joseph upon the tlmmo of Naplr*, Louis 
on thut of ilolluud, and Jerome, of Westphalia. Ho in- 
vaded SfNtin, and nmilc Joseph king uf thut country, hnt 
was driven out l»y the Spanish, with the help of Britain. 
His fortunes now began tu dccliue ; hu nevei tLelcsh in- 
vaded Russia with un army of half a million men, hut 
wus corn pc lied tu retieut w ith immense loss, bringing only 
a twentieth of that number bauk ; be sflun, however, 
mim J another Urge ai uiy and opened the otimpuigu in 
Goiuiuny. Uu*ria, IVu-aia. Austi in, and Sweden, were 
now allied together against him, and gave Ids power a 
deuthblow at the battle of Leipsic in 1814, and entered 
Fiance. He was now obliged to abdicate the threno, und 
retired to Elba, whence, however, he returned the next 
year, and he found himself once more at the hrad of a 
brave and enthusiastic armj He defeated the PruMhiana 
at L<g»y, but w ii s himself defeated at the memorable bat- 
tle uf Waterloo (1815). He was sent ns a prisoner to the 
Island of St. Helena, where he died after languishing 
for aix long years 

Napoleon ha* trr/riL ill him which are like, Napoleon has 
ipokru xeoUfucss txpmsivsof us much vehemence and 
impetuosity as. 

22. Austerity a town in Moravia, where a battle wan 
fought between tbe French uud the allied Austrian and 
Kuh.-iiiu armies, 2nd Deo. 1HI5. Three enipernrs command- 
ed : Alexander of Ku*bU. Francis of Austria, and Napo- 
leon of France. The killed and wounded exceeded SO,OCO 
on the sido of the allies, who lost forty stunUard.-, 150 
pieces uf cannon, ft d thousand* of prisoners. 

Jxxits Fourteenth .more correctly X#oiuV XIV , or Louie 
the Fourteenth), son of Louis XIII. of Fiance and Anno of 
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Austriu, was born September 5, 1838. ITe succeeded t -o 
the. throne in 1643, and in hi# childhood and youth the 
possession of hia person, in order to exercise authority in 
bis name, was fiercely contended for by a variety of 
factions. The young king 1 * education was superintended 
by the able but unprincipled Cardinal Maxarin, who 
inspired him with a thirst for universal dominion. When 
Louis grow up, ho endeavoured to carry this into practice, 
and tho whole of his lung rsifcn wiih employed in ouaitjoch- 
mont« on his mighlnmrs, utterly rspordlusn of the most 
solr run treaties, anil trying to attain his cud* by dairying 
on war in the most barbarous spirit. Both Chat lea aim] 
James of England meanly submitted to booomc his tools, 
bnt William of Orange boldly withstood him, and became 
tho head of a league composed nf almogfc every European 
state, formed for the avowed purpose of obliging him to 
reapeot the rights of his neighbours. Louis, however, 
had able ministers and generals, and for a long time ho 
was succsssfnl in moat of his undertakings. Ho seixod nn 
the Spanish Netherlands and nn so verst districts of Ger- 
many, brought the Dutch to the very brink of ruin, co- 
erced alike the Algerines, the Genoese, tho Pope, and tho 
kings of Spatu and Portugal, and established nn infloenoe 
among the Christians of tho East which Pranne has never 
siooe lost, and created such fleets and armies as had 
never before belonged to auv French king. Bnt he lived to 
experience biUor reverses. His revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes gave a heavy blow to the rising commerce of his 
country, bj driving inttf exile hundreds of thonsnnds of 
industrious artisan* ; his fleets were defeated, and at length 
obliged to seek shelter in their harbour* from the attacks 
of Admirals Russell, Ronke, and other*: and though ho 
succeeded in obtaining tho Spanish monarchy for his 
grandson, this was rather the effect of the dissension* in 
the palace of Qunnn Anne, than of bis arras, us his great- 
est generals had at length found their superior in Marl- 
borough. and his armies had been ruined by the terrihlo 
defeats of Blenheim, Kamil lies, Oadonardc. and M&lpla- 
quet. Louis died soon after tho elnsn of tho war of the 
Spanish succession, September 1, 1715, and ho, It Gr%nd 
Monarqne, who had so long aftlictod all nations by hia mad 
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ambition, was pursued to tho grave by the execrations of 
his own people. 

23. Marshals, military offioers of tbo highest rank*, in 
France. Among Louis XIV's Marshals wo may name 
Turenuc, Vauban, Luxembourg, Tnllntd, and Vi liars. 

24. Turenne, Henri Do La Tour D’Auvsrgne, Viscount 
Do Taremio ( 1<31 1 — 1675), a celebrated French marshal, 
the Moeoud sou of thu Duo do ilouillou nud Klixahcth of 
Na**uu, daughter of William I. of Nastaii, Princo of 
Orange. At the age of 23 ho become ficld-innrshul, and 
in 1643 waa appointed Marshal of Fmnco, and greatly 
distinguished himself against the Duke of Bavaria; in 
the civil war against the Princo of Coute iu the Nether- 
lands, and in Fmnchc-Compte. He afterwards defeated 
the Imperialists at Mulhatuen, and again at Turckheim. 
Uuntecucuh was then sent again.it him, m.d while the 
two armies were in view of each other, and preparing for 
battle, Tnrenne was killed by a cannon-ball, at Sanbaoh. 
his army crying out, 41 Oar father is dead !” lie lefr his 
memoirs, which were published in 17b2. 

25. Qeniality, sympathetic cheerfolneas, Inspiring hap- 
pinett in others. Samuel Johnson (1 709— 1784), a learn- 
ed critic, lexicographer and miscellaneous writer, was the 
son of a Lichfield bookseller. After leaving College, he 
became usher, married a widow nearly twice his age, and 
opened a school near his native place. In 1737 he went 
to London to seek his livelihood. Ho then entered on 
tho business of a literary hack, and endured many hard- 
ships. He wrote a trugedy : Irene p bat it was refused by 
the managers, and when Garrick did bring it oat m 1740, 
it proved a failure. In 1738 appeared his first poem 
London, which immediately bt’oitmc popular. In 1747 he 
issued tho Prospectus of the Dictionary p which was com- 
pleted iu 1755, and which will be a monument of bis stu- 
pendous intellect, as long as the English langoag© con- 
tinues to he spoken. In 1748 he wrote hi* best poem, 
“ The Vanity of Human Wishes, '* which likb his 44 Lon. 
don" has in it depths of feeling stirred by a long conflict 
with adversity. In 1750 he commenced the Ramil*, and 
continued it till 1752; in 1758 bo began the series of 
papers called the “Idler,” and continued it till 1760. 
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His tale of w Uafendas/’ wnn written in 1759 to defray 
the expanses of his mother's funeral. In 177.$ lie made 
% tour of the western islands of Scotland and published 
■o noconnt of it. His last literary work was the still 
esteemed “Lire* of the Pools," 1779 — 81. In h in latter 
yoMn he exercised a great influence on tho litamturo of 
his time; hut t lie pompons, antithetical, und inflexible 
style with which his name has become identified was snun 
aapri>cdrd in publio estimation by tho vigour and ole- 
gauco of room natural writers. He wan large, robust aud 
nuwioldy in person, slovenly in dross, positive mid impa- 
tient of contradiction in uouvenmtinn ; but with all his 
singularities and rnaghne**, he had uu excel lent heart : 
" he had nothing of the bear hnt tho skill." 

28. Potrarth* Francis Petrarch (1304—1874), a cele- 
brated Italian poet, Ou account of the dissension* which 
raged in his native country, liis father removed with him 
to Avignon, and afterwards to Carpentraa, where Petrarch 
began his education, which was completed at Montpellier 
and Bologna. He wan intended for tho law ; but Virgil 
had inoi© charms for him than Justinian. Avignon, 
where in 1327, be saw a young Indy id church, and be- 
came passionately in love with her. Tho naino of tho 
Indy was Laura de Notc« ; she was 19 years of age at the 
time, and the wife of Hugh do Sade, a gentleman at 
Avignon. Despite the poet's handsome pencon, impassion- 
©d pleading, and flattering versos, he 9 <>uld make no im- 
pression npon her heart. After struggling in vain to 
overcome his passion, he retired to V anoint©, a romantic 
spot, where he poured out his amorous oomplainta in 
several pieces. He afterward* travelled in different 
countries ; but with his return to V and o*e his passion for 
Laura returned. Agaiu he celebrated her charms and the 
delights of liis retreat. His name became famous; mid 
he received invitations from the senate of Rome, front the 
King of Naples, and the University nf Paris, lie accept- 
©d the former, and on Easter-day, 1341, wan crowned with 
laurel in the Capitol, wilh great' pomp : he wasalso declar- 
ed a Homan oilmen. In 1348 he received tho news of the 
death of Laura. Ho was thou at Parma; but immediutelr 
set out for Vandase, where ho passed some time in grief. 
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Ill hit Copy of Virgil he thus record* the fact: 41 It was 
in the early days of my youth that Laura, distinguished 
by her virtue*, and celebrated in niy Verne*, firtt bleated 
my eye* in the Church of Santa Clara, at Avignon, and it 
was in the Mm« month of April, at the same time of the 
morning, in the year 1348, that this bright luminary wig 
withdrawn from our eight whilst I was at Verona, ©lie! 
ignorant of ray calamity/' In 1332 he returned to Italy, 
and, at Padua, obtained a rauonry ; but many year* of his 
life were spent, by invitation, at tb« court* of thr pnpe 
End other potentate*. The sonnet* of Petrarch n/o ten- 
der and melodious in the greatest degree j but, bceidne 
being a gmnt pout, he wan a profound scholar and patron 
of learning. Ilia Latin poems ure inferior to the Italian ; 
and he wrote extensively upon thoological aud philoso- 
phical subject©. 

Boefxwaio, Giovanni Boccaccio (1313 — 1375), a celolrratsd 
Italian writer. HisXo Tree We wag the 6r*t chivalrous poem 
in the Italian langtuige. Chsooer borrowed hi* Kuujkt'* 
T-ilo from its and Dry den hi * Tatumcm and Arcite. Bar. his 
fame rents on his Decameron, consisting of n hundred tains, 
some pathetic, but the greater number broadly humour- 
on* and of a licrntions china errr. Hr and Petrarch 
wero the reviver* of clanKii?*! learning in Italy, and their 
writings had great influence on the literature nf Kuropo. 
Doccaocio may bn cnllrd the father of Italian proae. 

29. Diplomat fc mresapre, message* from one state to 
another in regard to* their mutual relations, 

31. I?un**, Robert Bums (1759 1790). the national 
poet of Scotland, wn* the son of a Nina] I farmer in Ay ra- 
sh ire. He received a oommon education, during tho pro- 
gress of which he waa employed in rustic labour. By 
application, however, he got Nome knowledge of French, 
and he cultivated an acquaintance with n few nf tho 
Kngliah poets, His first volume of tioeui* was published 
in 1785, and had a wonderful success. A new edition 
brought him £ 500, and be commenced as a farmer, and 
obtained a place in the Flxeisr, bat finding himself embar- 
rassed by thin double occupation. he gave up farming and 
settled in Dumfries as an excise-officer. Hi* convivial 
habit© let him too frequently into exce*aes unworthy of 
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bis great geDios, and bo died at ilia early ago of 37. 
B&rns atanda by general consent in I bo very first rank of 
lyric poets. Poems : Cottar's Saturday Night, Duncan Gray, 
Ilinglatul Mary, Tom O'Shantrr , To a Mountain Daisy , <fcc. 

32. Made, become ; turned out (that is if be bad ado pied 
oratory and slu ton township as bis sphere of activity). A 
Mitt bitter Mimt/rau, ft better orator aud statesman tbau 
Hirabcan himsi.lf. 

33. Sittfa^wer^WilUam Shakespeare {1504* — 1010), the 

greatest dramatic poet of Ragland, and by universal con- 
sent, of tb e world. Was the son uf a glover, n.d was 
burn at Stratfurd-npuu*Avuu, And was mlucabd at tho 
Grammar School of his native town. During Inn child* 
bond, he bad nueu stud ling companies perform at Sir Al- 
ford, and when bis father fell into poverty, be resolved to 
gn to London to seek hit living as an actor. This was in 
1586, when be bad already been inarm d inroe yea is and 
had three childrrn, whom ho loft lit Stratford. At first lie 
obtained employment in a Hubordiuate capacity in tbo 
oompanyof actors of which Robert Green, a Stratford man, 
and Burbage wore members. Ho soon rose to u good 
position in the ecru pa uy aud began thatcnieer of dramatio 
authorship, which has given the woild so many nionu- 
meuLo of his gieut genius. His fame and fortune rapidly 
increased, and about 1605 ho ret* rod to Warwickshire, 
whore he lived fur the remainder of bin life, occasionally 
visiting the property lie had purchased in London. During 
his retirement at Stratford, bo produced hi« plays founded 
on Rniuun history or ancieut British history, as well us 
The Teuepctt and Henry VIII. Ho died on the 53rd anni- 
versary of his birth. Shakespeare wrote altogether 35 
oomplei.e plays, and portions of Pericles nnd Tilu* Androni- 
cus ; find his early poems of The Raj* of Lucres* and 
Venn* and Admit*, and his sonnet* would alone suffice to 
place him in the vory first rank of English poets. His 
genius was phenomenal and almost universal in its scope, 
exhibiting a combination of imaginative power, intellectual 
and moriil insight,, sympathy with every emotion human 
nature can experience, and every form of beauty, gaiety, 
and tenderness, a power of inspiring terror and love, no 
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phase of which baa been rivalled by any other poet or 
drain atiat. 

Pago 3. 

I. Aptitudes of Nature, natural aptitude* (or, qualities 
fitting men to excel in particular walks of life). 

4. Tfoubtiej". Supply M there nrr,” before or after thin 
word. C\reum>Uahcr y surrounding*. or environment" as 
Herbert Spencer calls it; tbo state of things into which 
a man is born. 

7. A rogue capability of a man, a man who it only a 
Tague capability, that is, whom! capabilities wo can only 
form a vagur idea. 

5. (?ro/Xnrm», one killed in any mechanical occupations 
artisan. 

II. Addison, Joseph Addison (ld72 — 1719) was Com- 

mi&dinnrr of Appeal* ami afterward* Under Secretary 
of State. He contributed to the ••Tatler" started by 
Steel, and to tbo Spectator , hia papers in which nr© distin- 
guished by one of tho letters of the word Clio . In 1717 
ho became Secretary of State, which ho soon resigned on 
n pc«*iou of £ 1,500 a year. Uis chief work* aro tbo 
Spectator Papers ; Cato, a Tragedy ; Poems. IJia *tyle is a 
model of idiomatic English, and colloquial eleganco. Ho 
is justly icgurded a* tho uuMt distinguished of tho ***ay. 
ists, and tbo forerunner of the great English moralists. 
In bis on general literature and especially n, hia 

celebrated essays on Milton, be develops the genuine 
principles of poetical criticism. 

12. Spindle shanks shanks or logs like spindles; thin 
long leg*. 

13. A Samson, a man possessing a well-built frame and 
gTeat physical strength, tt* Samson did. Samson, one of 
tho judges who ruled the Israelites before a monarchy 
wan established. He waa a man of roarvellotia strength, 
and may be oalled the Hercules of tho Bible. On one 
occasion be carried away t he gates of Guta on his shoul- 
ders, mid on another be killed a thousand men with the 
jnw-bone of an am. Whitechapel, a long spacious street 
in Loudon. The Garrick Theatie and the London Hospi- 
tal are in Whitechapel Hoad. 
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17. To whom shall 1w be bountl apprentice, who is to train 
him to become a hero of a particular ohm* (ns mastcr- 
worknicu train apprentices). The answer is : “ No orio : 
he tnuat become a hero by bis owu powers and exer- 
tions.'* 

20. Controversial-ealculation Aim, calculation us to 

whether in tho struggle kictween btipeelf and the world, 
%. e. f the state of things into which he is born, us to 
whether he ahull raieo himself to tho condition of a hero 
in spite of adverse circTmiuUucrs, or those circumstances 
ahull prevent him from doing so, 

28. Paler, in Latin, means 1, A M>othsayrr or prophet ; 
2, a poet ; 3, any one who excels in his art oi profession, 
and is, it w«»rc, uu orsole in it. 

30 H ell mudetMicodf if their character is understood 
aright. Have much kiiuitnl of mean tnf, *ro closely related 
in reopen* of the meaning of their designations. 

31. Fundamentally, at bottom ; so fat as their essential 
qualities are oonoertied. 

33. Beth 0 / them — a phrase in apposition with they : 
penetrated is intransitive. 

d*h Goethe. the most di*hingaii<hrd name in the modern 
literature of Ooiroany. His Sorrow* of Werther was pro- 
duced while lie wus smarting under u disappiitfiLnunL in 
love. His gieaU^t work is Fans!, a philosophical poem ; 
ho also wrote Stella. Count fymnt— dram alia pieces, Wil- 
helm Mcister — a mural fiction, and Hermann and Doro- 
thea. 

Pago 4. 

1. The open secret. Anopen secret is one something which 
is known to many persons, though it has not been form- 
ally made public, and ia pretended to be keptaaperei. 
By calling the mystery of the Unireiac an M open secret/' 
Goethe means that it may bo discovered by any one who 
puta himself to the trouble aud exertion necessary for 
finding it out. 

4. The Divine Idea of the World — a phrase used by 
the Platonic school of phi loop by. Plato taught that tho 
world wo see around u« (the world of arnsr, or tho 
‘‘Sensible World”) web unreal, and that tho only real 
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heroes ako hmo-womuij*, p. I, 1L 6—11. 

world in thn world of ideas (the 41 Intelligible World”). 
He illustrated this by the familiar allegory of tin? Cuye. 
A man is chained in a cave in such a way tlmt he cannot 
eee anything parsing in front of it, hot only their shadow* 
cast on the hack of the cave which ia in front of him. 
The former ure the objects of the Intelligible World, tho 
latter of the Sensible Wurld. Hindu students, who know 
anything of tho Vedant a philosophy (and if any of them 
do not they liiul heller learn at least the rudiment* uf 
it from their own priosts) will recognise in this system 
to tlio Vedantic. As a matter of fact, Pinto lonmt hi* 
system from the Pythagorean a, nnd Pjthugnrii* (who 
lived several year* in India) learnt it from the Hindu 
philosophers. The “Divine Idea” is tho nottmonon under- 
lying all the phenomena for, Appearance, 1. 5). 

0. Fichte, Johann Gottlieb Fichte, a celebrated philoso- 
pher. was bom in 1762, and studied at Jma and Loipsig. 
In 1793 ho became Profosaor nf Philosophy «l Ji nn, and 
continued in that office till 1799. Till 18©f» he lived 
altrrvpitplj at Berlin, where he died in 1814 With great 
genius, penetration, and extraordinary energy, he attempt- 
ed to 80 pply the defects of tho Kantian philosophy, and 
was the author of a s»teix» termed the Doctrine of 
S' icnce," which was b.tli idealistic and pantheistic. 
Among its adherent* eh* mast important were Fouberg, 
Niethamnirr, Reinhnld, Soliciting, Sclmd, Abicht, Mehmcl, 
Ac. For sumo time, through the power of eloquence, 
which Fichte himself possessed in u high degree, this 
system had great influence over youthful mind*, bat, 
owing to itg idealistic onesided ness, it could not long with- 
stand the spirit of the ago. Its in net determined enemies 
were the follower* of Kant His principal works aro 
44 On the Idea of the Doctrine of Science," •* Princi pic* 
of the Doctrine of Science,” “Sketch of the Peculiar 
Character! sties of tho Doctrine* of Science,” 44 Attempt at 
a Criticism of all Revolution,” “The Way to the Rtr**ed 
Tdfe.’ Appearance, the phenomenal world M distinguished 
from tho no enaL It most he remembered that Fichte'* 
philosophical system wm idealidie and pantheidie. 

9-10. V e*tur* 9 garment, or clothing, h » exist*. 

11. Veritably **, exist* in very tvuth a* a realitj. 
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13. One or the other dialed. See nolo no p. 2, I. 13. 
Realized, become u reality ux dixtinguished from an idoft ; 
put into a coucreie form. 

16. Dead, lifeless ; inanimate. Upholsterer , one who 
formahe* it Iheti with furniture, bed*, curtaiuK, Ao. For 
the derivation of the word we Appendix. 

21. Penrtratsd into U, that ia, into the mystery ; dis- 
oovured tho grand aioauum or aecret, Tu using the vrnnl 
pene trated, Catlylc prubuhly had in his mind tha frtrm'lnt* 
lut , or innermoot. parts, of a Leinulo among the unrieut 
Greeks anil Komium, corr'**|«Mi<iing U» thn uilyimu of 
Greek temples, and tho *Sm*r<nm net or tint, ur Holy uf 

Holies, of the Temple at Juiuanlrm, into which Inst none 
bot the High I'ritwt wai allowed tu enter, und that only 
odoo a year. 

27. Liters ever present tftfA, lives in constant intercourse 
with. 

29. Driven, forced or oompelied. 

31. Hearsay, knowledge g^inod by hearsay or at second 
band, “ niediufe knowledge 1 

32. Direct Insight— or Intnitiou a* philosopher* call 
it; u immediate Lnowlodgr," as distinguished frimi me* 
diatr. 

33. Whosoem 1 may lice . though any or nil others ruay 
live. 

34. Fur him. that id, for the rales, 

Pago 6. 

1. Fart, reality; the noumeiwu as distinguished from 
iliej/Aerir/r;ieNii- or shows of things (page 4, I 34). A >»• an, 
Ac. It nerd lmrdly ho observed that the words from this 
to the word i a not a complete sentence, and should liuvo 
been joined to the previous one, instrud of being separated 
from it by a period. Examples of this “jerky" writing 
are very common in Carlyle’s writings, and arc charac- 
teristic of Ins style. 

2. In earnest with , dealing in a spirit of earnestness or 
seriousness with. 

5. Participators in, both acquainted with. 'Thaapan 
secret. 1 See p. 4, II- l — 8. 

9. Duly and Prohibition, what to do and what not to do. 




14 HEKOKB AND HBR0-W0R8HIP* p. 5, 11. 10—23. 

10. TAe cnthetic sidt, the side of taste (Greek asstheiit, 
the act of perceiving by the smses), ue., the pcrocption.of 
w)mt in beautiful or excellent in nature, time, art, or 
literature. It may be noted here that this word was 
inrentnd by the German philosopher Uanmpurr.cn about 
ninety years ago aud in now in universal use in Germany. 
It was Carlyle who fir*t introduced it into Bnglish litera- 
tnrn in 1827 in hie 11 K«aj on Itinhter” in the Edinburgh 
licvicte, and the word has now become established in 
English both an an adjective and an adverb, aud in ita 
noun form -Esthetics (the Science of Taste). The Heats* 
tiful, bcanty. Note the ubo of the defiuite article. 

13. Itun in//) one another, have sonjothiug in common 
which link" them together inseparably. 

I k lid* bit eye on, hx>k* to. 

1(5. The highest Voice, namely, that of Jesus Christ. 
The quotafion that follows is from Mathew, vi, 28,29. 

18. tSolomo* — son of David, and King of Israel after 
him. He is mien author of several hooka of the Bible. Ho 
is often spoke* of as 4 * the Preacher, ’* with inference to 
hi* lxx>ks “ Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher/* When God 
appeared to Solomon and asked him what blessing ha 
would have, be asked for wisdom, and God, pleased with 
hia choice, gave him not only wisdom, but also wealth 
and honour, more than any man ever had before him or 
erer would have after him. 

20. A glance, that , into — a terser form of “ that was in- 
dosd a cluncw.inLo.” The deepest deep, tho very lowest depth ; 
the deepest or innermost reoeas — probably a reminiscence 
of Milton's : “ In the lowcafc deep, a lower deep'* (Paradise 
Lost, IV, 76). Carlyle means that Christ's remark shows 
that ho was able to perceive the real essence of beauty. 

22. Furrow-field, field full of furrows made by plough* 
i»g. The student should notice how Carlyle makes now 
compound!! when ho reqaires any, to express his meaning 
trrsrly. He dnes this in imitation of German writers, 
whose language admits of compounds that tako one’s 
breath off to pronounce Here is an example: 

J u ngrf ra uengimmerdurefarchxrindrttcKttoaUnngfgegmrfrein. 

23. A beautiful eye, namely, the soul, or principle of 
beauty, of which th© flower is tho embodiment. 
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27. Staggered, struck as being extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to be believed. 

82. Yanrhall, a suburb of London, in the parish of 
Lambeth, which contained tho celebrated Vauxhall Oar- 
dons, alto called Spring Gardens, a favourite place of 
amusement, which was done away with in 1H60. it was 
the resort of beauty and fashion, and masques, shows, and 
other entertainments were provided for them. The Gar- 
dens were decorated uncording to the inerctrinioQS and vi- 
tiated tastes of tho time when they Grot became a place of 
amusement ; it win gaudy, bnt the reverse of beautiful. 

Pago 0. 

I. It wqv, it would he. A kind of treason, a sort of 
disloyally of the same kind a* treason in its proper senso 
— disloyalty to the sovereign, or royal family, especially 
killing or a item p ting* to kill him or any of them, or plan- 
ning or oven imagining it. 

5. A rein of poetry, a current, or pervading clement, 
of pootic feeling. 

7. Rrad ii poem well, that is, so as to take in its meaning, 
and appreciate fullv the poetic foaling ir contains 

8. The Ilall of LhnU. For a description of this, sco 
In trod. IV, pages lit -lix. Tho life of Dante i9 giveu in 
Inlrod. V. pp. Ixvii — Ixxviii. 

10. Sojro-Orammaticus, a Danish chronicler, who went 
to Paris in 1177, and hreatne a member of the religious 
order of St. Genevieve. He wrote the •• History of tho 
Northern N itions," founded upon the popular traditions; 
the “Icelandic Sagaa and the “ Songs of tho Scalds." 
He died about 120-i. 

II. The ttory of Hamlet — is briefly as follows: Ham- 
let, prince of Denmark, a man of mind bnt not of action, 
nephew of Claudius, the reigning king, who had married 
the widowed queen. Hamlet loved Ophelia, daughter of 
Polonina, the Lord Chamberlain ; but feeling it to be his 
duty to revenge his father's murder, be abandoned the 
idea of marriage, or.d treated Ophelia so strangely, that 
she went mad, and, gathering flowers from a brook, fell 
into the water and was drowned. While wasting his 
energy in speculation, Hamlet aocopted a challongo from 




16 IlKUOES AND HIUO-WOOBUIV, p. 7, 11. 2—17. 

Laertes of a friendly contest with foils; bnt Laertes 
am d a poisoned rapior, with which ho stabbed tho young 
prince. A scuffle! endued, in w hich thu combatants changed 
weapon*, and Laertes being stabbed, both died. 

16. Arbitrary, not bused on nny rule or principle. 

ID. World- foet*, Poet a acknowledged as such hr all 
Conn trim, not by nny part ieulur country alone ; “ UmTbtBal 
Poet#.” Such are Dante. Shaken pe>ute, Tlofiicr, Vnlmicki, 
Kulida*. 

25. S</me touches of the U\ vusmal, sotuo of thngo qnnli- 
tics which make one confident! a poet by all proplo 
and in nil lime*, in a greater ur Iww degree. 

28. Htmer, the most ancient nml celebrated of tho 
Grorlc Poo to. Nothing certain is known of his life, and 
sonic h&vc even gone so fur as to donbt that such u poet 
ever litod, holding that tho works bearing his name ure 
simply a collection uf fiagmenta of various old sat hors. 
Tho priori pi I poems bearing tin* name of Homer, are The 
Hunt fmt The Ody**vy. Tho epia burlesque, Ihitnichoyo- 
machia (“The Battle of the Frogs and Mk?o”)» was also 
ascribed to him. H« mer is supposed to base lived in tho 
Oth century before Christ. 

20. Lt n of, ceases to be remembered ; ia forgotten en- 
tiicly, 

Pago 7. 

2. UnmuMchkeit, uoendingacea ; infinitude. 

5—7. If well meditated in it. Tho construction in 

faulty. Meditated, as the sentence stands, qualities mean- 
tug, hot is meant to qualify it. 

8. Vulgar distinction, distinction commonly made, and 
received; distinction made by the generality of people as 
distinguished from critics, who arc specially qualified to 
make the distinguish. 

12. Authentically musical* genuinely or really musical ; 
possessed the real essence of music or melody. 

15. If not , not, it be not so, it will not be poetical, 
floic much lies in that , what deep meaning lies in that 
wot d. 

17 .The in tap* t heart, tho true essence or substance. 
The thing — which forms the subject of tbo thought. Car- 
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HKKOtS A*l> JIHBO-lX k*MI\ p. 8, II. 3—8. 



lyle here lay* down th« doctrine that music underlie*, and 
forms the essence, of the universe, and therefore uf every- 
thing in it, and that thu particles of whiah a thing is 
computed cohere, or arc held together, bj music alone 

20. Soul, essence. 

21. All (ttvtOii tfun//A , that is, the inmost or cssoutial 
pait, or soul, uf all tilings* 

22 Viter IhtTtuclve*' find expression in word*. 

24. loyiail tci/rtU, in lunguagc Unit will stand the test 
of logical ci iticisni, CWlyle men on that if wo should tiy 
to expVM'HM the rffi-uL of music, our Un^uago will be unin- 
telligible, and people will think we are talking nonsonat*. 

27. Th* meaning of Sony {ft** ilup. Snug, or Music, liaa 
a very deep meuuiug. 

27. For \t40<ncut* % that i«, during the tinio wv feel tho 
inexpressible ecstatic effect of the mimic. Manic, Carlyle 
gires u«, by the eostnay jt throw* us into, momentary 
glimpse* nf the Infinite. This passage remind* as of 8t 
Paul s description of hi* ecstasy. Ho says: “ J knew u mini 
in Christ above fourteen years ago (whether in the body 1 
cannot tell ; or whether out of the body J cannot tell : God 
know* th ;) such an une caught up to the third heaven. I 
knew such n man how that he was caught up into 

f ieradiso, and heard unapeiikiiMe words which it i* nnt 
nwfuJ fora man to utter.” (2 Corinthian*, XII, 2 — 4). The 
Infinity n collective mime for all (hut is infinite, unfathom- 
able. inoomprohonsive, including God, Lleavtn, &e. 

30. Parish accent, peculiarity olf accent, or the peculiar 
manner of liniduling the mice which distinguishe* people 
of one parish from another. 

34. Passionate, impassioned ; excited or vehement ; 
inspired with strong emotion. 



Pago 8. 

3. X talon* anger, anger caused by r.cnl or enthusiasm. 

6. Wrappage*, external wrappings or coveting*. UulU , 
outer cover ing* or husk*, as of a uofT^ 

8. SpAere- Harmonies, ov Mxuic of Pytha- 
goras, having asenitainod that the pilch ctoendg 

on the rapidity of vihru liftzm, atul tiUo that the 
at different nitea of mdtien. conctn&ed ttkV tlifc joJfcds 

^ • * .* %' t 
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in add bj their motion mn*t. vary according to their differ- 
ent rate* of motion. Ah all thing* in nature are havmoni- 
onalr made, them sound* must harmonise, and the <fom- 
binatinn he called the M harmony of the •ph^re*.'’ 

Shaknapeare alludes to thin iu the Merchant of Venice, 
V, i, 60 : 

There's ai>t tbe smallest orb which thou bebald'st 
Hut in lii* motion like in ang*4 *iug*. 

Still quirtug to tbe young-eyed cherubim* 

And Milton in Arcades, II. 63-4, speaks of 

41 the celestial sirens’ harmony, 

That tit upon the niuc unfolded npUvrea. 1 ’ 

9. iSW- See p. 8, I. 20, and note. 

13. Turns on % is dependent for its action on. The 
metaphor is from a door turning on its hinges: if the 
hinges are gone, the door cannot turn. 

1 8w? deep cuou*jh and you eee musically, if yon hare the 
power of heei*«g info the inmost part of things, what you 
see will he mimic (for “all inmost things are melodious” : 
p. 7, II. 21-2). 

18. Apocalypse, revelation (Ur. apokalypru, a revelation j 
from apokalypt<rin' to uncover ; fiooi apo . away or off, 
and ba/yptein, to cover). Tho term i* specifically applied 
to the Apocalypse of St. John, called in the English 
Bible 44 The Revelation of St. John.” Melodious apo. 
eafypM of Nature , revelation of Nature in musical language, 
in other words, poetry. Or Carlyle may mean u revelation 
of the music of Nature" which would mean pretty much 
the eamn thing, in hia view. 

23. Only at Poet — but not os Divinity or Prophet; only 
in the inferior capacity of Poet. 

27. Tits most miracubius teorJ, utterances which best 
show his miraenlous gift* 

29. Beautiful verse-maker. This would moan 11 an ex- 
cel lent maker of verses.” Carlyle’s meaning seems to be 
44 maker of beautiful verses/' in which case he might, 
affecting a German style as he docs, have put a hypbon 
between beautiful and ttrse, also. 

31. JnJrmnflottjr, looking at things as they are. not as 
they appear ; u e., the realities of things. 
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Page o. 

.2- Literally divine* divine in the literal sense of the 
term ; actually a divine being or god. 

tf. In cnr Uke, in human beings like ourselves. 

7. Taking thought of, taking into serious consideration. 
Sceptical Z)ik/frfn/i*m,DiletUnti*ra combined with scepti- 
cism. t. e. t Die habit of doubting everything that baa nut 
been, or cnnnnt be, directly proved to bo trao ; specifically, 
a doubling of the troth of revelation, or the denial of the 
truth of the Christian religion. The former is the sense 
in which Carlyle uses the word : the nineteenth erntnry is 
pre-eminently an age of scepticism. IhleUanlistA (or. ns 
more commonly spelt diUttantei'tf*). H«*niiltori'>es« and 
frivolity in following art, science, or literature. 

10. Male xa/l wnk % cause very great havoc or mischief. 

12. Comes out in poor plight, emerges (from the fight 
with sceptical dilettantism) in a wrctclml condition ; 
appears in a wretched condition, after the injuries it has 
sustained from aceptioaf dilettantism. Come* out, emerges 
or issues (that is, from the struggle). 

13. the t hows of great v\ en 9 worship persons 
who have the appearuucc of great men, whether or not 
fchry l>e so in reality. Carlyle elsewhere calls these 
** shows" by the Latin name •• simulacra," f. e. t images 
or sbows # • 

15. Dreariest i most dry* dismal, and cheerless. Fatal* 
r*t , most dangerous and pernicious — because if people 
disbelieve the possibility of o man being a hero, no ono 
will raise himself to be one, and the result will be that 
in a short time it will be impossible for auy oae to be- 
come a great man, the ideal or standard of greatness 
being altogether lost. 

lt>. Despair of human things, give up all hope of man- 
kind ever improving, intellectually, morally, or other- 
wise. 

17. Nevertheless, in spite of this disbelief in the reality 
of greatness. 

18. A Corsican lieu t want of artillery. Napoleon was 
bom at Ajaccio in Corsica, and entered the French army 
as a lieutenant in an artillery corps. 
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19. The gkoiraf him, what lie outwardly appear* to be. 

20. AfU i* his *r/rt< according to tbe kind of worship 
giveu to persons of his class (i. to military herocm). 
TiaraeJ. wearing a tiara, or roynl head-dre*« with a high 
crown. Specifically the term tiara is applied to the triplo 
crown worn by the Pope. b igdemed . wcaiiug a diadem 
or ciown. 

21. High l>nchwc*i Du<:hc**«* nf high position iu the 
nwiage. Barns wu* ter y kindly entertained by the 
Duke and Duahe** of At hole during » Umr be made in 
the Iligblaudw. When he arriv'd at Atbolo hnn*e the 
Dnk© was from homo, but the Duchess being informed 
of his arrival, gave him an inrit*ti<m to stay tho-e till 
ilie Duke's return ; und much attention was paid to hirn 
during hi* stay. 

2i Ohth'r, a servant, at an inn or hotel who has the 
care of the huwu «»f the gnestr 

21. Tlu* no, the ideal man ; the typo of what a xuan 
should bo. 

26. AceralUed. authorised; generally recognised (as 
the proper way). 

28. Sun-rye*. Warning or bright eyes. 

33- And all that blind, and all other qualities of the 
same )*ce, st^ck, or origin ; and all similar qualities. 
Sornwfnlt unhappy (t. r., causing unhappiness) ; wretch- 
ed. 

Pago 10 

2. Jn the thing*, in the realities of thingB as distin- 
guished from their shows. 

3. Non**jtauL * Nou-existciit" is fcheraoro usual word. 

4. Wtrt it, would it be. 

6. Tito mere Poet $ , two persons who were Pools and 
nothing more, that is, who were groat in pootry and 
poetry alone. 

7. Beatified. In the Roman Catholic church, beatific*- 
/ton (literally, making blessed) confers on a deernsed person 
a rank below that conferred by can/mizaiion. Persons who 
•re beatified (after death) are reverenced a* blessed, and 
art spoken of as 41 the Die* ted So-and-w," but do not receive 
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tbo honours paid to those who are canonised. These re- 
ecjve a degree of reverence second only to that paid to God 
and u»o spoken of aa 41 SaitU &MUI&JO.'' Persons who are 
beatified are usually canonized after some time. Beati- 
fication may be described at an inferior degree of canoni- 
sation. 

7. Are So iatM of Poetry, arc in the realm nf Poetry 
what tbe Saints are in the Christian religions si yttem. 

8. CflJiojuruiZ— and not simply bimtified. 

8. It i* impiety to meddles with them, to meddle with 
them (i. r. U> dispute thrir claims to thn jMAsiGon they 
hold iu the estimation of the world) would hit a* great aa 
not of irreverence as it would bo to dispute ix canonised 
person's eluim to sainthood. 

10. The ttuynidsd ivultswi of raanluMi, men’s instinct- 
ive ideas, uncontrolled by any ©sh-ancona Influences, as 
Dilettantism, tie. 

11. The** p*n*er#e impediment 44 Dilettantism, Scep- 
ticism, Triviality, and all that sorrowful brood. ” 

Id. In a kisid-nf ,rr/yal miliiud e, without equal or rival, 
as kings dwell ; in a position in approachable by uny 
others; with *’ no brother near the throne." to line Pope's 
phi use. 

15. A certain trausceiutenfaium, a certain character 
which gives them supereioi lienee over nil others. 

17. So Pope or Cardinal t. When the Pape thinks proper 
to canonise a deceased person, hn calls a consistory, or 
meeting of the College of Cardinal*. and declares his 
views-to them, and after formal discussion and inquiry of 
thu propo&ed peruorf* claim to the dignity of a saint, the 
ceremony is performed by the Pope, assisted by the Car- 
dinally and other dignitaries of the Church. Cardinals are 
the highest dignitaries in the Roman Catholic Church 
after the Pope, whoso electors and counsellors they are. 
They form a body called the " Sacred College." Took 
hand, took part; bad a share. •'Had a baud" is the 
usual phrase, 

19. StoH unhemic timet, times moat uuGtted for the 
development of t he heroic character. 

24. In that fashion, in the form of -remarks first oo 
Dante, and Lheu on Shakespeare. 




22 HEROES A.\D KIWWOBttfUP, p. 11, U. 2—16. 

26. H is look, Dante's u La Divina ComcdiaJ' u c. “ Tho 
Dirioe Comedy/' Fur DanU/s life, see Introduction V. 

33. Urn*, in ibis world. 

Pago 11. 

2. OiaUa^a o called by an abbreviation of his proper 
name, 14 Angiolotto" (little angel), a painter, sculptor, and 
architect (born about 1266, at Vespignano, near Florence, 
died in 1334) whs in hit infancy a shepherd boy, Cimabue 
described bis talent, and took bim an a pupil. Cimabue 
bad alrqpdy restored the aits by reviving the study of 
nature, but his manner wan rude and dry. Giotto, in 
also taking nature for bis model, clothed it in no- 
bler forms, and so far pvt pared the way for Raphael. 
Araon? Giotto’s many pictures, there may bo mentioned 
“ 84 Francis d’ Assisi/' “St. Peter on the Water/* As 
architect be directed the fortifications of Florence in 1334. 
Giotto was th« friend of Dante, whose ffcal urea be Las pro- 
seised iu a little painting, ar.d who in return oonaeciuled 
to him a few verses, iu Li* *' Divma Coined is." 

4. Touching, producing emotions of tenderness. 

5. As on vacancy, a« if painted on a blank space ; paint- 
ed without any background to it. 

6. Laurel. Victors in the poetical competitions at 
tho Greek games were crowued with a wreuth of berry- 
bearing laurel twigs — hence the modern term pocl-lau- 
roate. Petrarch wan crowued with laurel in the Capitol at 
Rome on Easter day. 1341. in acknowledgment of bis 
superior poetical talent. The portraits of Dante and Ffct* 
raruh represent them crowned with laurel. See p. 11, I. 6. 

7. The hunt* lictury, tbe consciousness of having 
obtained a victory. 

10. Fnwi reality, from a real living original, not ns a 
creation of the painter's fancy. 

13. Congealed into sharp contradiction, burdened or 
rendered immobile, so as to express emotions directly op- 
posed to these feelings (softne&a, Ac.) 

15. Hopeless pain, pain which the snfferer has no hope 
of having removed or assuaged. 

10. Crim-trencJurnt, grim and trenchant ; fieioe-look- 
ing and sharp. ***/ / 
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17. Thick-ribbed ice % lot shutting it in closely. The 
epithet is Shakespearian: “thrilling regions of thick* 
ribbed ice'* (J feature for Measure, III, », 123). For the 
u*o of rib, compare Merchant of Venire: “To rib her 
cerecloth in the obscure giaro." ITirtal, at the same 
time. 

19. The thing that it eating-out hie heart, tbc thing 
that is corroding and destroying his heart (namely, his 
pain and indignation at the unjust treatment that he ban 
received at hia country's Hand*). 

23-4. One *r/io//y tn protest f he world, one who pro- 

test* with all the vehemence of his nature agai imt the 
treatment the world h*s uncorded him, mid is engaged 
in a perpetual fight with it, determined never to yield. 

26. Equable, uniform ; uot subject to change* of 
degree. 

28. Why the world was ol ntch a nor/, why the world 
should b« wo bad as he found it- 

29. Voice of ten silent centuries, drat port of Italy after 
ton Geotnriea during which no poet had appe»rt«i at nil in 
that country. Tiie lust Roman poet of any note was Cltiu- 
dian, who flourished at the clowo of » he fourth century. 
Dante flourished in thr fourteenth century, and therefore 
the Ittt!iun Mu*r hud been silent for ten ceritnric*, before 
it a^ain found utterance intho pnnm* of Dante. 

30. Hit mystic unfathomable song, namely, the IHvina 
Co media. The words are Tiecks : err p 16, I. 16. Un- 
fathomable — -because it is impossible tu undnstnud the 
whole hidden meaning of it. 

Page 12. 

2. Then going, that was in vogue at the time ; that 
could be at that period. School* divinity, theology as 
taught by tbc Schoolmen* Three were a ola*a of philoeo- 

f hera who arose in thr middle ages, and taught a pecu- 
iar kind of philosophy, which consisted in applying the 
ancient dialrctic* to tlieologv, and intimately uniting both. 
On account of the excessive subtlety which prevailed in 
the scholastic philosophy, the expression scholastic ha* 
been used to denote the extreme of subtlety. After the 
Reformation and the Revival of Letter*, the system gra- 
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dually declined, till it gave place to the onlighteoed phi- 
losophy of Lord Boron and the parent meti who hare fol- 
lowed in his track atul carried out his principles. They 
were so immcd on account of their haring originally been 
teachers of rhetoric in the pnbiic school* founds by 
Charlemagne in 80U — 814. ArUtotelian fa/tc, the science 
of logic as pm pun ndrd by Aristotle, the Greek philoso- 
pher, born at Stegira in Macedonia, B C. 384. He was a 
pupil of Plato, and the tutor of Alexander the Groat. 
Ilia system of Logic wna the only logical ay atom of Bumps 
for centuries, till Bacon placed the inductive logic by its 
side. 

3. FroviucPi of ti u/«rr, that i*, dopartmeuta of human 
knowledge. 

7. CuL'imtr l understanding, intellect well developed by 
t raining and culture. 

9, 7?ru/ur, acquire for himself na an actual possession. 

Kchnninirn r see note on 12. 

1th IPAaf Uv* cliMf to Kim, things which come within 
the *eope of bis own experience and observation. 

14-6. The tuuill clear light off, while he speaks 

with great clearness and accuracy Of things which come 
within the soope of his own experience and observation, 
bi« statement* hecome vngtm and niixrd with inaccuracies 
when dealing with matters beyond it. Chiorotcuro 
(Italian), literally clear ohacnm, technically, the advan- 
tageous distribution of lights and shadows in a picture ; 
hero* mixture of light and shad*, that i», metaphorically, 
of kncyslodge and ignorance, nr accuracy and inaccuracy. 

16. From lA/' srhnivh. acquired by the education he 
received under the schoolmen. 

19. fly natural ffwdatvm of talent and xfrrirr, when he 
had giadually risen to t hat position in the State in respect 
of talents and length of act rice, which was a necessary 
quul. filiation for the office of Chief Magistrate, or Prior a* 
BUoh an "ffieer was called in Florence at the time. 

22. Beatrice ParlinarL She was a young Florentine 
lady of the illustrious family of Poriinari, for whom Dante 
conceived a strung but pmvly platonic affection, and 
whom hr represents in the Dirina Comvdia as hie guide 
through Paradise. 
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2‘*-4. Hank, social position. Tn ptsrtial fight of her f seeing 
her occasionally. 

*5. Readers — of Dante’s poems. Account — in the Kite 
Ntuwa (“ the New Life"), Dante'* earliest work, in wtiKjb 
be givr* anidealisrd narrative of his life from his ninth 
to his twenty-seventh year. 

27. Another. Hi* name was Simone dot Uardi. 

28. if nkc* a great figure, plavs a prominent part. 

2ft To hate made a great Juju re in Am life, to have 
influrnriHi his lif» in u grunt degree 

80 Held apart from him, precluded from intercourse 
with him by having bocomo the wife of another. 

Page Id. 

) . Keen excitabUiliee, acute susceptibilities ; great sensi- 
tiveness of temper, 

5. trior, Pc.d**ta % vjr. The Chief Magistrates of Venice* 
were at this time designated Prior* (liter iilly, those placed 
above others in rank or authority). Poilesta, oue of the 
Chief Magistrate* of Genoa and Venice. 

6. Well accepted among, having a good reputation 
among ; popular with. 

7. Had minted, would have wanted, or been without. 
One of /A- mart notable word* — namely, t he Diciua Comedia. 

10. Continued, had (** would have) continued. Voice* 
lew, without a poet : see p. 11, I. 29 and note. 

10. Ten other listening cent nr in * — from the fourteenth 
to the twenty-fourth* Carlyle does not mean that after 
the twenty -fourth century Dante's great poem will cease to 
be read , he sprake of ten listening centime* after him, 
simply because there had been the same number of voice- 
less qentnri#-* before him. 

16. Oittt him the choice of hi* happincs* ! The idea of 
At* being allowed to choose what he oon*idrre<l a happy 
lot is ahsnrd ; for hr would not have bren able to choose 
eon-art ly, any more than any of □* should be able to do 
if we were given such a choice. Carlyle menn* that no 
mnn is competent to decide what will, or will not, bo u 
happy lot : God alone can judge of that 

Ift. Gnelf-Ghibclline. Tlie Quelfi and Ghthellines were 
respectively the papal and imperial factions who destroyed 
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the peace of Italy from the 12»h to the? end of the loth eeu- 
tury (tho invasion of Charles VIII of France in 1495). The 
oiigin of the names in a*ci ibed to the contest for tho impel ia] 
crown between Conrad of HohrnaUinfon, Duke of Swabia, 
Lord of Wiblingen (hence (ihiMin\ and ilenrj, •nephew of 
Welf, or Goelf, Duke of Bavaria, in 1138. Tho former »a a 
anccceefiil ; hot tin? pope* and several Itiiliaii cities took the 
aide of hia rival. u Hie Gitvlf* and u Hie Ohibciin" are said 
to hare horn u*ed as wiir-cnim in 1 140, at a buttle before 
Weinsberg, in VVuftemberg, when Gnolf of Bavaria was 
defeated by the Emperor Conrad TV. who annus to help 
the rival Dnlce Leopold. The Gkibelmes were almost 
totally expelled from Italy in 1267, when Coumdm, the 
last of tho Hoheoxtaufona, war hoheuded by Chur lea of 
Anjou, It will be seen that the U Libel lines had hern expel- 
led before 1300, tho year of Dante's appointment as Podeatn, 
The Bianchi and the Xeri were two parties into which the 
Gunlfa wens split up : see next note. 

20. BianchiJferi . The Bianchi (Whites) were a political 
parLy at Florence, in 1300, in favoar of the Oh (belli nee or im- 
perial party, headed by Vieri de Cerchi, opposed the Ned 
(or Blanks), headed by Coieo de Donan. The latter 
banished their opponents, among whom was the poet 
Dante, in 1302- 

26. iVr/ii/uitt#, atrociously base nnd wicked. 

27. Tried tvhut inu in Aim, did all that lay in his power. 

28 By warlike npftird. Dante, on learning of hia 

banishment joined himself to the other exiles, and they 
repaired to Arexzo in a numerous body, made Count 
Alessandro da Bomenu, their commander and appointed a 
council of twelve, of which number Dante was one. In 1394, 
being joined by ft large force from Arez&o, Boloirna,* and 
Pistoja. they made a sudden attack oo the city of Florence, 
gained praae&aion of oue of the gates, and conquered jwirt 
of the territory, but were finally compelled to retreat- 

Pago 14. 

6. K ungu(? m rensrfar (Latin). In many cases where 
Carlylo quotes Latin or Italian, he gives the translation 
as here. The two words mean 44 1 will never return-" 
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12. The wretched a it not cheerful comfwu y 9 person * 
who urc miserable cnnnot make themselves cheer! ul coin- 
partita*. 

14- Moody humour* , melancholy or gloomy temperament. 
15. Can Mia Scuta, a prince of the illustrious Sea- 
ligeri or Della S._ala family. Do waa railed 14 Can’ 
Grande,” t. e. Cana the Great. Dante was received by tine 

E rince with open arini and Heated al first with gieftt 
ononr, but Boon fell from favour on account nf bin ud- 
Conrtici-liks independence am) pride, and left Della Sonia** 
court. 

19. Mime, an actor tea kind nf farce among the 
Greeks am] Homan*, in which the actors, dreaded in hid- 
eous or fan la* tic ooalumrt*, represented real ehniiutcis ; 
here, mimics, that iis buffoons who excite laughter or 
derision by ur ting or speaking in the manner of other*. 
Nebulonee (Lat). properly menus 41 g«H*l-for nothing fel- 
low*’'; and hiftriomt, actor* that apytrrft* anything by 
gesticulation. Fools and j ester * were an invariable append* 
ago of loyalty in former time#. 

21. T/tiepoorfooL He pointa to one of liifl mimos or 
buffoons as he speak* FW, licensed foul ; buffoon. 

23. Bitterly, with much slmrprwssor h*i shite**. 

20. Like to like, only people of like t'humuiei' cau make 
thomsel ves agreeable tu one another- Dante mount that 
the prince was a* foolish and frivolous as his mimes and 
buffoons. 

27. Oiren the amueer ytrrN, it is not enough that 

there is a person who is able to ttmnse — there must also 
bo a person capable (by similarity of (diameter) of being 
amused bj him (:fur only people of like character can 
amuse one another). 

29. Succeed ut court, become a successful com tier (and 
make his fortune). 

33. To wander, to wander, to go on wandering from 
place to place ; to live a wandering life. 

Pago 15. 

3. Time-world f world which is subject to limitation of 
time, that is, must come to an end. Gtrlyle is adopting 
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the common (hut unphiloephical) distinction between 
Time and Eternity. Eternity m the endlrsH continuation 
of Tims, and neither can end. 

9. Bound, destined ti» go ; going. 

10. Made hit home in, that is, lived in the spirit or 
imagination in ; made the constant subject of hia thought*. 

13 B<*iicd or bifdilrss, whether it is a world having 
material quail tins an length, breadth, *k©., or in a purely 
spiritual or ideal one. 

15- /« fixed c&txriuty of scientific thapr, in a shape ns 
fixed and certain iik if it had born determined ur Ascer- 
tained by scientilto met kudu of inroiitigatioD and proof. 

16. MaUbolge (lit© -rally t ©vil pita or holm) is described 
by Dante a* “ a place in boll, nil of atone, and of au iron 
colour. Right in the middle there yawns a well exceeding 
deep and wide.” It is divided into ten separate portions 
all tending toward* the dark well in ibe centre. The des- 
cription of tho honor* which Dante says he witnessed 
here is almost insupportable, and we refrain from repro- 
ducing ir. 

17. Alti <jnai , great sufferings, or afflictions. 

30. Follow thou thy fitar, pursue the earner that Pro- 
vidence has placed before tliee — a metaphor from sailors 
guiding their course by observing the pole-star. These 
words were spoken by Kraut* to Latin i (p. 19. 1. 27), to 
I >&nte. 

Pugo 16. 

3. Slade me Iran - through hard work. 

7. With kit heart'* blood 9 at the Cost of great injury 
done to hi* vital energies; at the sacrifice of a portion of 
his nut oral life time. 

JO. JTic claudor, ^c., here am I Dante shut up, banished 
from rny native shows. Carlyle’s translation below is not 
quite exact. 

15. JVeefc, Ludwig Tieck (1778 — 1853), a celebrated 
German writer, aud elder brother of the preceding. He 
distinguished himself in early life at the universities of 
Halle, Gottingen, nnd Erlangen, and in liia 19th year, made 
hi* first effort in literature, by puiduring '* Almansnr/' a 
pixjee idyll. Ho is best known in England by his fun- 
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Ufitio tales, «ome of which have bssn translated by Car- 
lyle ; but he in entitled tu a far higher rank hb the author 
of “'The Life and Death of Giovanvta," and other floe 
drama*. In 1820, by invitation of the King of PrOSftia, 
he went to Berlin. where he exercised great influence in 
literature and the dramn. 

17. Coleridge, Sam a el Taylor Coleridge (1702 — 1834), 
a distinguished Kugliah poet, wan the non of a Devonshire 
vicar nnd wan rdnnited at Chriat’s Hcmpital. H • enter'd 
Cambridge Univeiaity, but b ft it soon on account of a dis- 
appointment in love In 1700 be pahlmhcil a small 
volume of |M>omi, and in 171>7 hr* wrote hi* “Ancient 
Mariner," the fir*t part of “ OlirintaUl,” and hi* tragndy 
of Uemornc. lie next visited Germany and acquired ran 
intimate knowledge of Cioriiiaii literature. Next year be 
took up hi* abode at the Hakes, where Wordsworth and 
Southey had already settled. Ho wrote several works on 
different subjects, and achieved a great reputation, but 
impuiicd hin fine power by indulging in opi am -eating. 
He was a man of marvellous ability, bat possessed n 
dreamy undecided nature, which prevented •him front 
achieving any really great, nnd worthy work. Some of 
his poetry is exquisite; bill criticism* me profound, and 
his teaming vast. Among hi* nnrmrouK woiks may be 
mentioned Kuila Khan (composed in a dre»in), Tramla- 
tion of M IfalbNflWn," 14 AuU tu Ite flection ” Dioyraphi* 
“ Litnuria" M 7-ny Scrmtmif' “ Nat a* and Lecture on 
8hakttpoare^ H 

18. Very pertinently, with great apporiteocis or appro- 
priateiwti 

22. Strawfny, by some inox plica bio bond of connection 
or uuiou. 

23. The Heroic of Speech, the highest or subliiriesl form 
of speech. Carlyle has not used the same phrase, bat 
has expressed tho same idea in other words, as in pp. l t 
7-8, Ac. 

2d. Kighi form*, poems properly N) culled. 

27. Cramped into jin y tiny rhymes, forced lo the 

shape of line* of fixed length, rhyming with one another. 
Milton culls rhyme “ the jingling sound of like endings." 
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29. To the ’pttot gritf of the reader — at not being able 
to comprehend the meaning e«*ily and folly. 

33. Rapt into the true paction o f nwWy, Uirnwif into 
n AtnU? of ecstasy by the? tmo poetical feeling. 

Pago 17. 



7. Wot lo miy an iiMnpprrtable butine**, even if wo do 
not i;o lo the length of calling it an altogether insupport- 
able hasinms. 

8. Inward *r<?«ttfy, necessity arising from tho iotrin- 
eically rouMr.nl nature of the idea* to be expressed. 

13. Thtvn it n/i t oration in them for tinging if, they are 
not cnlled upon toning it. 

14. Woctkm now., a sound devoid of vnusio, like that 
preduned by striking on a piece of wood (as contracted 
with the Bound produced by striking the chords of a lyre 
or harp). 

21-2. Canto forma, a plain ecclesiastical chant used 
in cathedral service; Imre, a sound like that of a plain 
chant, Carlyle mean* that when we read tho Divina Com - 
nrcifia, our voice naturally inhumes the tone of a chunk 
Chant, words recited to musical tones without musical 
measure. Sanskrit tlokat have a pleasing effect on the car 
when chanted, an they are by Brahmin priesU. lAingnaoe. 
Carlyle mean* the arrangements of the words, that is, the 
measure employed. 

23. Terza rima, a measure consisting of sets of three 
verses arranged in such a way that the middle line of 
each sot rhymes with the lint and third lines of the suc- 
ceeding net; thn’i tho first 12 lines of tho episode of Ugo- 
lina in the Divina Comnuxlia rhjrao thus:* 



12 345078 
a 5 aft c b e d 

Lilt, a cheerfnl or lively succession of sounds, as in sing- 
ing — a Scotch word. 

26. Depth, depth of feeling ; deep feeling. 

•The rhyming lines are marked by the iiim letter placed an- 
dcr each letter. Tho doable Lines divide sc u af three verses. 
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30. Proportionate! it , preserve* due proportion between 
the part* of which it in competed. 

30. Architectural, arv.httrctural harmony* 1 repeat. 

31. IFArtck — refers to harmony in tho proofing lino 

32. Inferno, fc, Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise — the 
three part* of the poem. 

34. World-on tlmdral, a cathedral which in itself a world. 

Page 18. 

3, Tho Tuctuure. of worth, the standard by which to esti- 
mate the dearer of worth of tho poem. 

4. Hrart of heart!, innermost heart ; profonndeet depth 
of feeling. 

0. In Hell enough, in nutticieuMy inteus* miaery. 

11. CotumediaA, poum* like the Itxvxna Commedia* 

12. Cowie-ouf, i**or fmm tie author's pen ; emerge ioto 
extstenoe as the offspring of the aathor's genius. 

14. The daughter of pain, brod from paiu ; produced by 
painful effort, 

17. Homme perfect through rnfftring. Of, Hebrews, TT . 
10: “tho captain of their uaJvatiuii male perfect through 
coffering*.” Christ by hi* suffering 1 ! ami death became a 
perfect mediator for men, and obtamud Wklraliou for thorn. 

19. Elaborated, perfected with great, labour and pains- 
taking. 

23. Into truth, so n* to make it the truthful descrip- 
tion of a reality, not a Gctiou of the imagination. Into 
clear viruality, so as to appear a real object rividly pre- 
sented to tho ejo ; ao a* to present to the eye a clear 
image of the thing described. 

26. Tfte roiiJ of Dante , an embodiment of the feelings 
and opinion* of Dante. 

27. because it i® embodied in verse. 

30. Inte*\sity, great vehemence or earnestness of feeling. 

33. Catholic, having comprehensive and liberal views, 

34. Sectarian mind, mind having sympathies only those 
of his own sect. 

Page 19. 

2-3. World-great, grrat in the estimation of the whole 
world. Not because he is world -wide, not because his aympa- 
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tbiea embrace all nations and creeds : not bfCmaa© he is 
cosmopolitan in his opinions axnl fueling*. Dceauw ht is 
ttorld-derp, because hr had an intensity uf feeding wlfich 
makrd him penetrate into the heart of thing* — a quality 
which people of all nations and creed* can sympathise with 
and appreciate. 

3-t>. He pitrem into the heart of Being, he tries to grasp 
the real truth of Existence — the substauue underlying tho 
phenomena uf tho Urn verms. 

9. Faint*, that i*, by mraim of word* ; delineates per- 
non a and thing* with vividness. 

10. Seize* tho very type of a thing, grasp* thn mentis l 
qualities of u thing («. *. those qualities winch mnko it 
whut it is\ omitting ull acrnUmtal qualities, which vary 
iu difTi'irnt things of tho Ramo alas*. 

12* The Hall of Dite, the Hall, or rather City, of Dim, 
or Pluto, in the sixth cit'd* of Hell. Dante, on Boeing it 
from a distauoe tells Virgil, hia guide, who had warned 
him what place they wire approaching 

“ The minarets already. Sir, 

There, certcw, iu the valley I descry, 

Otai mini: veryMitim, no if they from fire 
Had Issued.'-- (Cary). 

Hence Carlyle’s 44 red pinnae le.” DiinUi spanks of to iters 
jn the plural. In Mis. Oliphant’* words, the two saw 
“ the City of Dis, rising red out of tbo valley, its towers 
and mosques burning with a concentrated redness as of 
flame.” 

13. Cone of iron. Dante describes the walls of the 
City of Dis as appearing as if made of iron. Cone. A 
pinnacle is either pyruni'.dal or cone-shaped. 

14. Aud for ever — to the oye of memory ; and never to 
be forgotten, 

17. Tdriii4i(W — 130), a Roman historian, son-indavr of 
Agricols, governor of Britain. His chief works are a 
History of the Reign of Tiberius, and u Life of Agricolit. 
Of Ins other histone* ami of hi* Annals only part* remain. 
His J*atin is remarkable for its parity and elegance, and 
hia greatest strength lies in ponrtrayiog character. His 
style in highly condensed. 
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18. Natural condensation, condcnsal on natu rally result- 
ing from his mental temperament, not produce! by consci- 
ous' effort. 

22 ir«4 a sharp decisive grace, iu clear fortrible grncc- 
fol language. Th ci metaphor m fiom sculptin'©. 

23. As with a pen of fUc Tne ineUphur is mixed wo 
CUt figar*** with u chiscJ, not n pen. 

24i. Vial us, the tirerlc god of wealth— not to bo ooti- 
fnn ruled with Pluto (nr Dis), the god of the infariisl 
regions. Dante describes Pluto os statnmed at llm out- 
side of the fourth circle of 11' 4 1 As V.tgil nnd Dun la 
approach, Plutus make* u great noise in prevent. thorn fiuui 
entenug ; hut Virgil quDb out to hiui : 

•' C«r*t wolf ! Uiy fury inward *>n thyself 
Prey and corn urns thoc 

And 

'* As soil* full spread ajid Hying wiih tlie wind, 

Drop ludiUialy catlaps*!, if lb* uui« split i 

So to the ground down dropt the cra^l Send"— (Cory.) 

FtVytY. Darte represents Viigd »b his gnid© through 
Hell nnd Purgatory. See Intiixl notion 1 V, puia 1. As the 
sail* Scu lime jn»i quoted above. 

27. Brurutto Lalxm (1230—1294), an Italian scholar, 
who hud b«**n Dante's master. Dante rm**ts him in rho 
third compart meat of the Acrcnth «*iivls of Dell, With 

44 parclied Kooks smirched with fiie” Coito <i*pr.Jto, 

baked fnco ; scorched aspect; 4# pnr.-hrd looks.” Homo 
editions wrongly read, SttrdeUo for Brunetto fjatini ; but 
Dante meets Bordello (a Provencal poet.) in Pargatnry, not 
in Hell ; and it is Latini, not So niello, whom he describrs 
as having the u cotta aspetto" The mistake seem * to huvo 
been made by Carlyle when lie first dwlivered ibis leoturo. 

28. The fiery snow, dr. In the third oompartmont of 
the seventh circle, where Dante n»e»ts Latini. flakes of tire 
are eternally showering down upon those who are under- 
giving punishment these. 

30. The lids of those tombs. The City of Dis in describes 
as a vast enclosure uf tombs or vaults, in wliiclt the snuld 
of heretics undergo punishment. These tom he are full of 
flames which burn with tho in tensest beat imaginable. 

3 
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They are all open, and their lid* hang suspended above 
them. The tomb* ure lobe dosed only on the Day of Jodg. 
meat. • 

31. st/me-coffins — literally flesh-consum- 

ing things. The Greek* made them of a kind of limrutone 
wfiwk had the property of consuming the flesh of the 
bodies deposited in them, in a few week* ; whence the 
name. 

34 Farinat*. An Dante peases by one of the tombs in 
the City of Dm, he is thus saluted by ita tenant (who has 
uplifted himself from it, so that he is visible from the 
waist npwards) as follows : 

44 0 Taauau ! thoe, win. through the City of ftro 
Allvr art passing, so iliscr**! of *p<mch , 

Her*. please thee, «tay a while. Thy nrteranoe 

Declares the place of thy nativity 

To ha that noble land, with which, porchancs, 

1 14» scvcrcl} (Wall." 

The person who time addressee him from the midst of 
the flames, proves to be F* mi at a do' Cberti, the chief of 
the Ghibelline faction nt Florence, who triumphed over the 
Gnnlphs at the battle of Arbia, and saved his country, 
which the Ghibelinos were about to sacrifice, to secure 
their own safely. Farinalu was nno of ihose great charac- 
ters, of which antiquity, or the middle ages, alone, afford 
ns any example. Controlling, with the hand of a ma*tor, 
the coarse of events, ab well as the mind* of men, destiny 
itself seems to submit to bis will, and the very torments 
of hell are insufficient to disturb thn haughty tranquillity 
of his spirit. He is admirably portrayed in the conver- 
sation which Dante has assigned to him. Every passion 
is concentrated in his attachment to bis country and his 
party; and the exile of the Ghibclinea inflicts npon him 
far greater torments than the burning ooach upon which 
ho is reposing. 

Page 30. 

1. How C+w4cante fallt. Cavalcanto Cavalcanti, a 
poet of Florence, was the (father of Guido Cavalcanti, 
whom Dante terms M tho first of my friends”, in his Ftfa 
Naotu, where the commencement of their friendship is 
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related. From the character given of him by contemporary 
writer*, his temper wm well formed to &&*imilate with that 
of Dante. H« wan according to one, M of n philosophical 
and elegant mind, if ho had not been too delicate and fasti* 
diona" Another terms him “a young nod nohlo knight, 
brave and oourteoue, but of a lofty, scornful spirit, much 
addicted to solitude and study." He died, either in exilo 
at Serrawina, or MMIB after his return to Florence, Dnoera- 
ber 1300, during tho spring of whioh year tlie action of 
this poorn is supposed to ho passing. 

At hearing of his son. An Fhi inat.i and Dante art! talk- 
ing, Cavalcante, who is bv the aido of the latter, learning 
from their conversation that the visitor is Dantr, his aon’s 
friend, raises himself op frocu his tomb, and ask* Danto 
where hit son Guido is, and why he is not. with him. 
Dante replies : 

Not ef myself 1 come i 

By him* who thwro eipo^ts ms. through this dims 
Conducted, whom pcrclianrr Guido thy son 
Had in cootr*rapt."t 

When Cavalcante heard the Dante use the past tense; 

lie at on co 

Exclaimed, up-start iujr. * How atiidsfc thuo. be had f 
So lunger tiros he ? Strikes uot on his eye 
The blcwed day light 1** 

And be fell down supine, and appeared no more. Dante, 
however, filled with compunction at the cruelty of hit 
silent**, asks Farinata to inform Cavalcante that his sou 
Guido it stall living. 

2. Fus, was. Tfte part tense *fmV See noto on the 
preceding line. 

7. Pale rages, excitement of passionate feeling which 
make the face pale. 

8. Speaks itself in, expresses it*olf by means of. 

11. Physiognomical nf y indicative of the character of. 
Physiognomy is the science which determines a person's 
character by the features of bis face. 

• VirgU, who wns wiitiog for him a littf* way off. 

f Guido was more given to phikwophy than poetry, and may be 
supposed to have been no great admirer of Vlrgjh 
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12. word* paint you a Ukene t*, who can describe 

persons and things with each vividness as to make yoa 
fanny you actually *ee them before you. 

16. Vital type, essential qualities, as distinguished from 
tho aocidcntnl. 

20. Worth, that is. intellectual worth or exccllenno. 

22. IWIL ta ra/fue outwardness, only gives us Vigne 
deanripliuu* of the external or superficial oliamctor of 
things 

26. Com* out, show itself ; make itself perceived. 

29. &urplu*age, superfluous or uuneotmary qualities 
(». «. qualities not necessary for tho typo of tho thing). 

34. Jirought with it, that is, was uaturullj endowed 
with. 

rage 21. 

2. As to the jaundiced they are yeJUnc It fa a popular 
belief, at least us eld as tho time of Lucretius, that to 
persona suffering fnnu jaundice (a dbcaac caused by dif- 
fusion of the biliary secret inn* in the blood mid tissues, 
and eharaotrrUvd by yellowness of the ryes mid skin) 
every thii g appears tinged with yellow. This is, how- 
ever, only an occasional symptom. Com pare Carlyle's 
words with Pope's: 

M All teems Infected that lb* Infected spy 
Ae ail looks y allow U» the joondicod eye.’' 

3. Raphael (1483— 1520), rf celebrated Italian paiuter, 
and by almoat universal consent the greatest of modern 
painter*, lie whs engaged in the embellishment of the 
Vatican, an>l painted several flue piece* for Francis I. 

4. Filial, at. the samo time. No moet gifted eye, no 
eye even the moat gifted. 

5. Exhaust the tign\ficance of at* object, comprehend so 
fully the character or qualities of an object that absolute- 
ly nothing nmm remains of it. 

7. Tab* away with him , transfer to bis canraa; deli- 
neate in a picture of it. 

11. Francesca and her Lover. Francesca of Rimini, a 
daughter of Qwidn da Polenta, lord of Ravenna in tho 
latter pat t of the thirteenth century. She wasninnied 
to Lauciotto, son of Malatcstn da Rimini, a brave but 
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deformed and hateful person, who, having discovered a cri- 
minal intimacy hotwoen her and his own brother Paolo, 
revenged himself by putting them bo»h to death. Tho 
story of Francesca forma one of the most admired episodes 
iu Dante’* M Inferno,” and haa also been made the subject 
of a poem by Leigh Hunt. 

12. Tn that, in that picture, or description. Woven as 
out of Tuxutuncs, ethereally lovely m if worm out of rain- 
bow*. 

18. On a ground of black, in the midst of woo* and 
hnrrori. Tho poem describes the horrors of lioll, nod of 
tho punishment undergone by it* inmates. In the? midst 
of theao descriptions, the episode of Fmnoeeco stands out 
like a lovely picture woven ou a black ground The mo* 
tuphnr is from weaving flgarei in cloth. 

13. Flute voice, clear soft sweet vnioo resembling tho 
sound of a flute. 

14. Into 4 mr very heart of hearlt, so as to penetrate to 
thn innermost meeesse of onr hearts — to stir up the inmost 
feelings of our hearts. 

15. A touch of teomanlcod a dAahof womanly feeling. 

16. Della Mia tolta % for that beautiful person (form) 

which has been taken away from me. France -ea tolls 
Dante how she and Paolo fell in loro : 

M love, wt ill to ceottr hearts so near at hand, 

Soispd him for that fair form that onro wm mine, 

Heft from m»» by an nufcrjrotice brand. 

Loro, which |jaimlis not that the loced decline 
To love, made him to me so dose and dear, 

That an them secst his lot it still with mine." 

Other edition* have “ Qucsta forma" inst<*ad nf this Italian 
quotation. Qxtctta forma means “this form/' 

18. Alti guaL See p. 15, I. 17, and note. 

19. Aer bruno 9 dark or black air. Whirl them tiuviy. 
The second circle of Hell where Dante me-ts Francesca 
mid her lover is the place of punishment for carnal sin- 
ners, who are tossed ahout ceaselessly iu the dark air by 
the most furiouB winds. 

23-4. Infinite pity fair, that is, Dante's description 

of the punishment of Pranosnoi and her lover show* that 
while lie pitied them from the bottom of hia heart, his 
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notions of justice were so Btriot that be represents them 
as undergoing fail punishment for their sins. 

2G. Paltry notion, silly ides. The allusion is to stuns 
critics who say that Dm te wrrote his IHtina Cotrudia, 
simply m order to expose and defame his enemies. 

27. ffpltvtiic, dictated by spleen, i. e. spite or malice. 
Impotent, powerless — because the libel coaid do no harm, 
the persms libelled being dead. 

S3, Egoittie, arising from egoism, or tLe habit of 
referring all tilings to one's self, und of judging off every- 
thing by its relation to one’s feelings nr interest.*. Carlyle 
means that the man who dies not ki ow severity is weak- 
minded and sentimental, and be gives w»y to pity, simply 
becuase bis sentimentality is gratified by the iudolgci.es 
of thnl feeling. Such pity, -ay* Cailylr, is worthless; 
it is the pity of one whu can be severe when severity is 
required, that is worth anything. BttUimtmtmlity, execs* 
of sentiment ; u love i f indulging the sentiments fur their 
own sake; mawkishness. 

Pago 22. 

3. AZ«!ran horp, a mnsicul instrument consisting of a 
box on or within which are stretched strings, on which 
the wind acts to produce music. It ia usually placed at 
an open window. 




sBouah Harp. 

5. Beatrice. See Introd. V. The •• Fondue.” The meet- 
ing is described not in tho Panduo, but in the P«r- 
qutono. Canto XXXI. If Dante meant Paradise, the place, 
be f bon M liHvr omitlrd thr article. 

6. Transfigured. changed (fmm earthlj into liravcnly). 

14* On r<rasivn 9 when occasion nvif.es ; at times. 

1G. It is the beginning of all, mural grentness ia the 
beginning rf all or her kinds of greatness. 

^ inverse of his lorf. That is, bis scorn and 
hatred go os far in one direction ns hia love doca in th 
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other : in other words, they are as deep a» liia lore ig high 
or sub lime. The convene of his love . That is, liia aourn 
atul hatred aro as great as the opposite feeling of love. 

21. iVoii ragi/snem, $*c. We will not speak of theiu. 

25. Sternly fcetwyw, stern and benign — sJern, because 
death is a tyrant we muBt submit to; benign, bocauge it is 
a happy release from the miseries of life. 

32. Live with the antique prophets there , read thoir 
books, and rewlixe for onrselros the rigour, earncslacaa, 
and d?pth of feeling which were in them. 

Puge 23. 

2. Byron ism of taste, a morbid taste for what ia 
gloomy, melancholy, weird, horrible, or of similar chatuc- 
ter, wb ieh in cbamnUfi isliu of lljriii'fl poetry, 

6. Mountain of Purification, Purgatory is described 
as a highland hill with a steep and narrow winding path 
pent in on each side hy rock. Purgatory means a place of 
purgation or puri lira lion, 

II. Trenolitr dell* onde, trembling of the waves. Dante 
issued out of Hell n little dawn into the pure air that 
surrounds the moo n tut u*i» land of Purgatory. 

41 The «lawn had chased the matin boar of prime. 

Which fled before, so that from afar 
I spied the trembling of the ocean-stream " — (Cur?.) 

13. The t cxxndfrriruf Two, Dante and Virgil. 

15. Hope.., sorrow.* Purgatory is a place of suf- 

fering, but that suffering prepan'll the soul for heaven. 
The souls in Purgatory get to Heaven, after longer or 
shorter periods of pnri Boat inn by suffering. 

17. Underfoot, that is, in Hell from which they have 
ascended. 

19. Pruy for me. Roman Catholics believe that the 

S rayers offered by the living on behalf of n soul in Para- 
ise help to shorten the term of his suffering there. 

20. Tell my Giuvanna, 2(c. This was said by Nmo di 
GallQia, nephew of Count tJgolino de* Gherardcscbi, and 
betrayed by him. He tells Dante : 

•' When them shall lie bejood the vast of waves, 

Tell mj Giovanna. that for me she call 
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Th«tv, whnrp r»j>!_r to imoeaiae la m*d»- a 
liar mother, 1 bsum, )o tm mo no more j 
Since she boo rhan^od tho white and wimped foldi t 
Which «be is doomed one* with grief to wiih.J 

22. They, tbe denizens of the Mount of Pain, that is 
the soul* in Purgatory. 

23 Corbel, hii ornamental projection, originally in the 
form of m basket (Ital. corbtlla, a small beaket), oaed for 
supporting pillars nr other superincumbent weigh If. L*t- 
teiJj the more ordinary form wus that of a bond, with 
Uio face looking downwards or outwards; nr figure of a 
man wilh the kiit-ca crumpled up to the breast. Bent- 
rtoum like a/rbeU. “The circles of Purgatory are not like 
thuiio of H«ll, wrll-like in form, descending from the 
centre. They nre ledges or cornice** with sometime* stairs, 
sometimes an ascent nf biokeu rock on tho hillside, fad- 
ing from nuo tn another, but all free to the sonshine and 
uir. f ' Dante fhu* describes tho appearance nf the souls 
in Purgatory as they were toiling up the winding path : 

14 An, to rapport incumbent floor or roof ; 

For corbel, in a figure sometimes 81 * 0 * 1 , 

That crumple* up its knees unto its bren*'- j 
With the feign'd posture, etlrHng roth uufoiga'd 
In tho bsholfor's fancy j *n I saw 
Threw fashion'd, when I noted well their guise. 

Each, a* his bock win laden, cittr.e indeed 
Or more or less contrasted j and it teem'd 
As he, who 8 bow'd most patUacs in hU looks. 

Wailing exclaim'd : • I can endure no more.' *— (Cary.) 

24. Crutheti-togrthir, crashed into 11 heap or lump. 
Fnr the tin of prule.. The pmud find arrogant am do- 
scribed *8 weighed down by great stones which they carry 
on their backs an they toil tip the path. These stones 
foroo them downwards with trashing weight till fhoir 
faces almost touch the psrement nf the ledge or cotnioe, 
50 that they look the corbels of a building. 

2WJ. In yearn, tn age* awl iron*, some in tho course of 
years, other* in the morse of age* and neons. The Reiman 
Catholics believe that all who got into Purgatory will 

• That is. Heaven, f The weeds of widowhood. J That is, she win 
wish herself a widow again, on account of her unhappy (second) 

marriage. 
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reach Heaven, sooner or later— it may take yenrs r it may 
take centuries, it may take agea ; bat reach Heaven they 
will. ASon, a period of time much longer than that 
denoted by age. Tbo word is used in the sense of 11 uu 
infinito, or almost infinite, period of time,” also of 14 an 
age.” Carlyle uses it here as expressing much more 
than age. * % Year*, ages, atone" — form a climax. 

27. Bg Merry, by the mercy of God j bj Ood in Uhl 
mercy. 

28. When one has prevailed, whou onn has nucceoded in 
getting into Huaven. 

21W0. 27»r whole mountain shake*, pc. Alter Hunt* 

and Virgd p*** the shadoof llngb Capet, the father of 
the French kings, they witness a sudden commotiou. The 
entire mountain shakes ; and suddenly, with one voice, 
the spirits from all quartern pour forth a *’ Gloria in 
Excelsi*" (“Glory to God in the Highest"— t he *ong of 
the angels at the birth of Jesus Christ). They cannot 
understand what tins means, and proceed on their way, 
but a shadow uppeara oorning after them, and, on their 
inquiring the meaning of the tremor and shout, he 
explains that, neither earthquake Dor storm overreach tho 
mountain, but that when a spirit finds itself sufficiently 
pniitied, all Purgatory trembles with joy and acclamation. 

33. The three compartment*, the three divisions of tbo 
Poe in — Hell , Purgatory, and Paradise. Mutually — is re- 
dundant and should be omitted the meaning of mutuality 
or reciprocity ia contained in the phrase M one another." 

Page 24. 

2. The redeeming title o/ the 44 Inferno what make* the 
Inferno pleasant to read, i as lead of being intolerably dis- 
agreeable, f* 8 it would be without the Paradise. 

3 — 5. Were, would be. Figured, reptvBented. The 
Middle Age*, the period from the 5th to the 15th century. 

8. Sent to sing, sent by Ilcavcn, with the mission to 
sing. 

14. The real world, as it is called, the material or phe- 
nomenal world, which men wrongly call tho roal world. 
Soo note I. 15, and on p. 4 1. 4 
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15. Fad of a World, the real world properly so called 
tho Intelligible World. The following abort nocount of 
Ike fundamental doctrine of tho Platonic phi osophy Itiaj 
interest tho student : — 

“ Plato hslisred God to be on infinitely wi so, just, and powerful 
Bpirit ; and that ho fanned the visible universe oat of pru-exiaMmt 
•mcirphoae maltor, according l«> perfect pstverna or ideas eteranUy 
ciist*at in his own mind. PtuL.eopby be considered ua being a 
knnwlcdgo of the tree nature of things, as docowrabl* in thoao 
Oternul words, it is thp knowledge of what is eternal, exists neces- 
sarily and in nnchansoalda ; and of course it is r»Ot obtained 
through Lite shims t neither is it the product of the understanding, 
which concerns itself Only with the variable and the transitory j nor 
is it the remit of experience aud observation, bat it U tbs product 
of our r«u*ei», which, os pai taking of I ho divino nature, has innate 
ideas of ruanHililliig the eternal idnoa of Ood. By onutoniplsting 
thsM) innate ideas, rvwoOoing ah mu them, and comparing them with 
tbrir copi*te io thn viellil* universe, reason can attain that true 
knowftodg* of things which i* called idw/oMp**." 

18. lie a *pint — after be dies. Is owe— in life (bceunso 
be has h Mtul in him). 

11* If is all one visible Fact t that is, ho sees the pact 
and future together- — sen* man not only as be in but also 
as he will be- 

21, I taxj again — as I said befoie (pp. 17 — 22). The 
eavxmj merits the good quality which sares the poet from 
being rejected by the world. 

26. Like thoee Scandinavian once the other day , like the 
critics of recent time*, who would explain away all Scan- 
dinavian mythology as a mere allrgorv. The following 
f ruin the biwi Leetnrw (“The Hero ua Divinity") 
will ilIuMhar.il Curlylr’s meaning : 

Koine sporulstors here a short way of accounting for tbr Pagan 
religion : mare quackery, pri-sirraft, and dupery, say they; no 
sane cum ever did Irtliere it,- merely contrived to persuade other 
men, doc worthy of t be name of son*, to Micro it 1 U will bo oftan 
our d'lty to nrotest against this sort of hypothesis about man’s 
biatory i and I here, on tha very threshold protest 
against it in roferance to Paganism, and to all oilier terns by which 
man has aver for a length of time striven to walk ii. this world. 
They have ail had a truth in them, or men would not bar* taken 
th.in up. Qtuckery and dojiory d». bound i in religion., .boro „]| 
id th, more advanced decaying Wage. of rollon*, thev hare fear- 
fully aboundotl: but quucieiy «vt* never tbo anginoliDg influenoe 
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ia BOrli Chinee i it wn* not the h^Jtli and HT* of noth things, hut 
thelx disease, tho a are tirecarsor of their being about to dio I Ut 
0,5 never Ibis. It sa^ems to rot* a most mournful hypothesis, 

ttrnt of quackary giving Urth to any faith even in gavago men. 
Qnw kery give, birth W ftOlliiog* give* death to all tiling*. Wo 
ahull not nee into tho true heart of anything, Sf wo lonk merely at 
tho quackeries of it ; if wo do not reject tho quackoricc altogether ; 
as mere ulseiwH, corruptions, with which oar and all meo’k aolo 
duty is to have done with them, tn ewe~p them out of oar thoughts 
as .ait of our practice. Man everywhere Ut the bon. onomv of Umb. 
I find Grand Lamaism ittrif to have a kind uf truth in it. Head 
tho candid, dnar-eighted, rather sceptical Mr. Turners Aofruui of 
hi* A’.uUiiuy to that country, and ace They baro their Udiof, them* 
p«x»r 1 hibnt poo|ih', that Providon?** iciuli. down always an IPc*ni>* 
tlori id Himself hjfci every pvtirmtMJii. At bottom sumo U-I*ef in a 
kind of Pope! ^ At Uitttiui *till hitter, belief 4 liar there in a (•VcjfrsC 
Mini; th:it Af is dieuoi ondilo i that* onns *luciivor*d. we ought to 
trcwL him ulth an obodirnro wlitoli know* m> Imjuo«1n! This bllit 
troth °r Grand lauon urn ; the 4 disco* ••rability* £* u,c only error li»r&. 
The Thibet Priisra hare methods of tbuir own of iltacsivoring vrliat 
man la greatest, fit | n !*• fuptvmr o r«r them. Bad rnelUtis i bat 
arc they so much woree than uur methods, of uotbiratanding him 
to be always the eldest- born c 4 a curtain gr-nculngy f Ala 4 v it !• 
a didicult thing to find good m.thodj* fur !— We shall bogle t*. liavc 
a chance of undvratandin- Paganism. when we first admit that to 
its followers it was, at out time, oa/uostl y true. Let ns consider it 
rcry certain that vnsu did b+lisve iu Paganism -, men with open 
•yes, sound senses, men made altogether like aurtxdviM ; that we, 
had we been theie, shoalil have hollered in it. Ask now, what Pa- 
ganism con Id have l**n. 

A net her theory, eomuwhat more respectable, attributes such 
things to Allegory. It was a play o# pontic minds, say these llieo- 
rist* j a shadowing forth, in allegorical fable, in pursonifinitUin mid 
riianl form, ..f what 0 uob poetic minds bad known and felt of this 

Universe. Which agt «, add ibey, with a primary law of lintrmn 

nature, Mill every where observably at work, though In lees impor- 
tant things. That what a man feels intensely, ho struggles to ,-ji»*ak 
out of hitn, to see represented before him in viraal shape, and as if 
with a kiad of life and historical reality in it. Now doubtless thero 
ia suoh a law, and it is one of thedoepM-t in human nature; neither 
need we doaht thru it did operato fundamentally In this basim-es. 
The hypothesis which ascribes Paganism wholly or mostly tc this 
agomry, J call a little mi*n> respectables bnt I cannot yet call it 
the true hypothesis. Think, would «v believe, and take with ns 
as our tifn guldanoe, an allegory, a poetic sport ? Not sport bat 
earnest is what wo should require. It is a uiosi onrnost thing in 
ha alive iu this weald ; to die is not sport for a man. Man's life 
neror was a sjwrt tc him ; it wa* a stern reality, altogether a sort* 
ons matter to be alive I I find, therefore, that though these Alle- 
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„ theorists are on the way toward# troth in this natter, they 
hav« nor reached it cither. Pagan Religion is indeed an Allegory, 
a symbol of wbnt men Ml and know about the Universe •» and all 
Retitfooa am symbols af that* altering always as that alters : bat 
it seems in me a radical perversinn «n even inversion of tho ban- 
ness, to put (bat forward as th« origin and moving cause, when it 
was rather the result and termination To get beautiful allegorise, 
a perfect poetic symbol, was not the wunt of men j but to know 
what they were to believe nbnat this Universe, what canrs* they 
were to steer in it ; wliat, In this mysterious life of theirs, they 
had to hop* and to fear, to do and to forboar doing. The Pft/rm's 
Pi'cyrrsis is an Allegory, and a beautiful, just and serious one i hut 
consider whether Bnuyan’s Allegory coald hare pr«c«d*d the Faith 
it Symbolise* ! Tho fbilh b*d in \~ already th*r», standing holiarod 
by everybody j — of which the Allegory conld JWk become a shadow ; 
and, with all Its soriontnoss. wo may way a t port fa 1 shadow, a mere 
play of the Fancy, in comparison vrith that nwful Kiwrt and ari*®- 
lific certainty, which it poetically strives to emblem. The allegory 
is Him (irodnc* of the certainly, DOS the producer of Itj not in Bud- 
y an’s nor in any other case. For FaganUm, therefore, wa bare 
still to inquire Whence ramo that amend Ac c^rtaintj* the parent 
of inch a hewildered heap of allegories, errors and confusions F 
How was it and wliut was it F 

29. Or fublimt'At, nr the sublimest embodiment. [In- 
sert a comma lifter rublimeJit]. 

32. Polar elements, •-letuerts on which all the other 
elements depend (jast ns the movements of tho enrth do- 
peud upon its poles I . 

33-4. The** two differ ta/frttfe, I he difference be- 

tween Good and Evil does not consist in one being prefer • 
able to tho oihsr, but in the fact that one cannot exist 
along with the other: ibis not a difference of kind or 
rlcpirc, but ntter antagonism. 

Pago 26 

2. Gehmua. Hell (in Hebrew and Syriac). Gehenna, 
or the valley of Hinnnm, was just o*>der the walls of tho 
city of Si«>n. During the celebration of the rites and tho 
offering of the human sacrifices to Moloch, drums and 
timbrels were beaten to drown the crirw of the victims ; it 
was thrnci* called Tophet, from tn-pA, a drum. In order to 
put a stop to the idolatrv, tho place wan 4 defiled' by 
j osi ah ; and so Gehenna, from the perpetual fire kept up 
there to consume the refaso of tho city thrown into it, 
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a '‘type of Hell/' and is in the Syriac language 
need to expna* the place of punishment iu the' futuro 
at* ft*. 

4 L Chrutiauism — an obsolete form of Chrwiiatitiy , to 
which however it is preferable, if we look to ninthly : 
Roman Catholicism, Protest** firm* Judah w. MaKomitwdan- 
irm, Hinduism, Buddhism* Jainism , Lamaism, FctvihUm , 
all bare the suffix ism, and why should the uamu of the 
Christian religion have a different suffix ? 

5. Kmbltrutd, filmed ; dceei ib«-d by weans of emblem* 
or symbols. 

7. The other day -namely, in his lectme on "Tho 
Hwiwm as Divinity." The folio wing in the pnaauge refer- 
red to : 

What In sorb a time os tairs H require* u Prophet or Poet to 
teach ii*. namely, the stripping -off of ihuan poor u ode v out warp- 
jugns, lumicDt lalur; n and neienliHo hearsay*. — (Ilia, the ancient 
earnest iuul, as yet un one am tic ted with them* things, did f*»r iUvlf- 
The world, which is new divine only t»> be trifiwd, was I Inn divino 
to whosoever, would turn his iVt upon iu If* m too it bare before 
it face to fac*. “All was Oodnka or God : w - Jean Paul still linds 
it fco ; tho giint Jeon Paul, who ha* power to escape oat of hear- 
says : but then there wen? no hearsays. Caitnpus shining-down 
over the dentil*, with its bleu: dimmiml hrigliirvot* (that wiki blue 
spirit- like brigbtnv**, far bigttri tliaa we ever witness here), 
would pierce into the heart cf tho wild Ishmnelitish man. whmti it 
wss guiding through tho solitary want* tl-ere. To hie wild liaart, 
with all few lings in it, with no rprecli f«»r any fen hags, it might seam 
a little eye, that Canopus, glaaeltvg-out i*i him from tho great deep 
eternity i revealing the Innsr sjili*adi«ur to him. Cannot we under- 
stand how these niau aaersli toped Can op in , become what we culled 
Baboons, wonhipping tho slurs f Such is tv me lit* MCTO* of all 
forms of Paganism- Worship is trangcondent mmdm ; woude 
which tl*ere is now no limit or measure ; that is worship. To 
these primeval men, ail things and orgry tiling they aaw exist 
beside tbinn wore an emblem of the God-like, of mimo Cl» •*! 

And look wLat percvininl fibre of truth was in that- To us also, 
through every star, through evory blade of graf*, in not u God 
mad it visible, if wo will upon uur uumU and eyes? We do not 
worship in that was now ; Lot is it n >t still reckoned a merit, proof 
of wbat wo cull a poetic nature ; that wo recognise h"w every 
object has n divino beauty in it ; how every object still verily is 
• a window through which we may look into infinitude itself' ? He 
that can dtsnern tDe loveliness of things, we call him Poet* Painter, 
Man of Genius, gifted, loveable. These poor Babeaus did even whiit 
be does. In their own fnahkm. That they did it, in what fashion 
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*ooT«»r, vru a merit : bettor thin what ike entirely stupid man 
did. what the horse and camel did namely, nothing 

28. The %tmn(w nature, the part of tinman nature 
concerned in pnroeptinn by tho aeriaet ; the power* of 
physical, as distinguished from moral, pereoptiuti. 



Page 26 

4. Craftsman % workman or artisan. 

8. Work with him, that is, hare prepared the material# 
on nhiuh hr works, so as to enable him to complete what 
thny began and had been working at. 

10. The thought they lirtf l by % the ideas which formed 
a part of their very being — was blended with their vorj 
lines. 

10. Dumb, without power of expression ; unexpressed. 

21. Sorsc. Scandinavian. The Scandinavian rnytho- 
Ingj dntixl the inanimate physical forces of Nature. 
Dante's Christ inoisni converts moral forces into real 
entities. 

22—4 ' Bastard Christ ianum' tpoh-n before. Danto 

refers to Mabomnicdtumm. which Dante calls %i aconfascd 
form of Chi istiauity," and “a bastard kind of Christian- 
ity " in the following pasanges of hit scoond lecture : 

1*1 am U eleflnable as a confused form of Christianity j hut Chris- 
tianity has not boon, no if he r h ad it been. Christianity also commands 
Us, before all, to be resigned to God. Wo orr to take no counsel 
with flr»h -and -blood ; give ear to no vain oarils, rain nor rows and 
wishes : to knew that we know nothing j that the worst and cruel - 
est to our eyes m not w hat it seems j that we have to rooeivs 
whatsoever befall* ns as sent from from God above, and say, It is 
£ijOd and wise, God is groat f ° Though He *Hy ins, yet will I trust 
in Him.’' Islam means i% its wav Denial of self, Annihilation of 
self. This is rot. the highest Wisdom that Heaven has revealed to 
our Earth 

Mahomet's creed we called a kind of Christianity 2 and wall?. If 
we look at the wild rapt earnestness with which it was believed and 
laid to heart. I should say a better kind than that of those mlsor- 
mblo Syrian sects, with their vain jangling* about Hotn**ou*io% and 
Hom<\af€m&p the head fall of worthless noise, tho heart empty and 
dead ! The truth of it is embedded in portentous error and false- 
hood * but the truth of it makes ic be believed, not the falsehood f 
it. succeeded by iu trath. A bastard kind of Christianity, bnt a 
living kind ; with a heart-life in it 2 not dead, chopping barton 
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lofflc merely ! Out of all that rubbinh of A rah Molar Ht*. arjfumaa* 
Ur ire theologies, traditions, subtleties, rumours and hypotheses of 
Grcokit and Jews, with their idle wire drawing, this wild 
man of tbo Diwr., with hit wild caoeere heart, earnest as 
death and life, with his groat (fashing natural eyesight, had 
Been into the kernel of the mot tor. Idolatry 1* nothings them 
wooden idol* of yours, • ye mb them with oil and was. and the 
flies siiek on them.'— iheao are wood, I tell you I 'I hoy can do no* 
thing for joe i they are an i!niH*e*t blasphemous prcu>D«> ; a 
horror nt»d abovnl nation. If ho knew them. God alone is ; (Jud 
alone hits power; he made us. Ho can kill us «nd k*4ij« us alir* s 
' Allah attar, God if great ' Understand that His will is the host 
for you j that hi>waoorer»oro to flosh ond-blood. you will And »i the 
wisest, best : yotl are bound to take it oo j in this world smith* 
nest, you ham du other thing ihnt you iMtn do. 

Bastard Chi'u4ianum y an i 1 loif stimrate offspring of Christi- 
anity ; a debased form of Christianity. Mu horn rood ia 
wiid to have oom piled tlie Korun from materials taken 
from Judaism and Christianity. Hal] -articulately , in a 
confused or half-anintrlliwiblo manner. 

31. Of the day, ephemeral ; lasting but a abort time. 

32. Under the empire of mod*, changing acoording to 
t!m fashion of the time ; subject to change*. 

Pago 27- 

2. A brotherhood, an affinity of soul, or community of 
feeling, like that which exist* between brothevs. 

5. In St. Helena. See note on p. 2, I. 21. During his 
imprisonment in St Helena, Homer b Iliad was one of Na- 
poleon's favourite books. 

8. Under a rafter* our*, thinking, feeling, and 

speaking in a manner quite different from oars. 

17. PrmtjftcnliHes, governments of Pontiffs or Pope; 
Papacies. The usual form is pontificate* 

18. Never so lasting, be it never so lasting; though it 
be as bulling as it in possible for anything can be. 

21. Irrooarjnisahlc combinations, combinations in which 
tbo constituent- elements cannot be made out as they were 
originally, 

31. King Agamemnon, king of Argo*, and c^mmander- 
in -chief of the nlliod Greeks who went to the siege of 
Troy. The fleet being delayed by adverse winds at Aults, 
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he sacrificed hia daughter Ipbigenia to Diana, and bho 
wind* at once became favourable. On bis return Louie he 
was murdered by bin wife. 

Pago 28. 

3. lAft-roots, vital or essential sources. 

5. In a tray that ‘ utihtieg cannot calculate* in nuch 
a way that wo cannot reckon its real Tnlue by the standard 
of practical utility or usefulnnjui to mankind. 

7. The quantity of gas-light it races, the quantity of gas 
we should havo to burn in the day-time if there wero no 
Sun. 

8. Mahomet had his Arabians at, that is, the Arabs, 
hi* followers bad pnisocd their conquest* as far a*. As 
tre saw — in the Second Lecture. 

15 His arena, his sphere of influcuoe. Arena is pro- 
perly the rncloecd place in whiub the gladiatorial combats 
took place. 

19. CnuiiKw, immature or ondavtlopad idea*. 

26- K truth. 1 ihr mulct's, draw nobis sentiment* into 
tbrir liemrt* ; me fired, ur inspired, with Mich sent linen's. 

29. In this i cay again, we may thus consider that 

on the whole they both exercise an equal urnuuut of iuflu- 
enoe, the narnwnewt af Dante's sphere of influence being 
counterbalanced by the comparative shortness of Ma- 
hornet's period of ii.flurrirr, the nobleness and purity of 
the former by the exteusireneas of the bitter, and so on. 

34, Another than he, namely, God. 

Pago 2D. 

2. Caliph (Arabic hhaUfah, a deputy), the chiof aacer- 
dolul dignitary among the Saracens ui Mtiboiuedaus, vest- 
ed with absolute authority in all matters relating both to 
religion ami politics. Il i.i at thin day ono of the Grand 
Seignior's title*, an successor of the Prophet ; and of the 
Sophi of Persia, u* succeswor of Ali. The government of 
the original Caliphs continued from the death of M»hom<d 
till th* 655th year of tho Hegira, that is, from A D. 332 
to 1277. 

4. Which are a hind of distilled Newspapers, which are 
cow piled from newspaper* by condensation, so a* to con- 
tain their cssci.oc in a small compass. 
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9. Oot no furtherance frt/m, w as not in any way far- 
thered or promoted by. 

10. Scimitars , abort curved swords used by the A rube, 
Turk a and Persians. Row u» any Admit an he drew, that 
is, bow many buttles bo fought. 

11. Piasters, The piaster or j/iastre was originally a 
Spanish ml ver coin, which has been extensively adopted 
by othef nations. Ir. wim of aboal tbn value of the Ameri- 
can Hollar. The Turkiidi piastre was worth about 3d. Gd, 
in 1753, but has since gradually and rapidly dcitnnoratsd 
till at the present time it in worth only nltout 2’J. The 
Egyptian piastre is worth about 2jd. Fifty and hundred 
piastre pieces arc struck iu gold. Perhaps these are what 
Carlyle means hy “ gold piastres." Tn Arabian rales wo 
renil of gold ttquins, but not gold piastres. PochiUd, he 
pocketed. 

12 Blaring, bellowing or roaring ; loud noise. Wo 
«|Mmk of a man who has made himself famous or riotoriotm, 
that be bn* made u great, deal of noise in fcho world, t. 
got spoken of far and wide. 

13. Inanity, inano or empty thing. Futility, futile, in- 
significant, or worthless thing. 

15-6. The great eotpirt of Silence, that is, the great men 
who have conferred great and lasting good to humanity 
without any noise or osteutatiou. Tht boundlem r frsMtcry, 
fyc., namely, the great, benefit which heroes like Dante 
have conferred on humanity. 

19. These loud timer, these days when there is so much 
vaunting and ostentation, 

23. its Inner Life, the intellectual, moral, and religious 
life of thn people of modern Europe. 

25. ITumourt . Carlvle apparently naca the Word in 
the peculiar senio in which it was used in Shakespeare's 
time. The following extract from Name's Glossary will ex- 
plain this meaning. 

14 The use, or rather Ui# abui«, of this word, in the time of 
Shakespeare and J onion, was eccessivoi what ora properly called 
the manner* in real or fictitious characters being then denominated 
the Autnovr#. But it was applied on all occasions with little either of 
judgment or wit j every coxcomb bud it in hie month, and every 
particularity which he coaid affect was termed his humour. Shakes- 
peare has abundantly ridiculed ihU iu the foolish character of 

4 
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Sjm ; and JoMun ha* given it a serious at lac k in the induction to 
his play 1 Every A/an cu.' of hit i/a mu ur,' which he a! a wit Dvrs to the 
popularity of tho term. Joruon says that he introduce* the subject — 
' To giv© these ignorant null-spoken (lays 
Somo taste of their abase of this wunl humour 

This, it U answered, cannot bat be acceptable — 

' Chiefly to each us bavo the huppioca* 

Daily Ui sow bow the poor Innocent word 
Is rack'd and tortur'd.' 

Ho then proceeds to a Icng and serious definition of t li<> word* 
which with t% good deal of logical affectation, hr rightly dudiicwfl 
from the original **-nae, moisture r*\ Id BartMowe** Few, it. 1, 
Knock* in is small tn urn* the wind iw/amr uiorli ha Nym usca 
humour.] Hliakuspcaru's attack U made in a pkosanier way, and is 
»:• much tin* more effectual , as, in such cast s, ridiculo is twMer I lino 
reproof. The fol lowing may servo as a specimen : 

'And this i* trao • I like not the hsmour of lying: hs hath 
wrong'd mo in somo hummus * : I should Imvo borne the humour'd 
letter to hnr ; but 1 Iiatc a sword und it shall hit© upon nrrvssity. 
Adieu. I hare nut the Aamour of broad and choose: and there's the 
Jtatxstmr uf iU* 

On which curious harangue. Page exclaims, ' The humour of it ! 
hero's u follow fright© immour out of Its wltH.* yt. tr. of W , ii. 1, 
[182—148]- Sbakcspcaro give* us here tho k»y Ui his strange 
character of Xym, which was evidently meant to exemplify the 
absurd abase of that word. Nvm also affects smtcntiouH brevity 
of spoech, which was another pi ovale nt fully, nod is attributed to 
lilm Id if. V\, til 2. Without those particular objects, the cha- 
racter would have been, porhaps, too aLsurd- Pistol af*o should bo 
considered uot os a mere imaginary character, but a* n ft- How 
whose head is o rammed with fragments of plays, and intended by 
tbc author as a vehicle for his ridicule of many absurd and bombas- 
tic pMK*&goe in those of Uts predecessors.** — .V* re r {Olo usury) 

24$. Looking at the world, observing men and thing*. 

27-8. In Ilomcr Greece, by rradingthc Iliad wo CUD 

inakiAnt the character of undent Greek society. 

30. In Faith and in Practice. As Dante's poem reflects 
the faith, and Shake* pear o’* plays the practice, of tho 
Middle Agee, it would bo bettor to transpose Shakttpcaro 
atul Dante in I. 28. From a chronological point of view 
too, this older would be better. 

Page 30 

1. The chivalry tray of life, tho mode of life which 
was followed iu the age of chivalry. 
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4 . Sovereign jjoet. king of poota. PeriftitiW, ioeroasing 
or perputuul — lit* rally continuing through the year. 

7. 7V central file of the world. Aft we go below tho 
earth's surface, we reach a depth beyond which the interior 
of the earth soum* tn have do sympathy with the external 
onuses of heat Or cold, and ita heat appears to bo its own, 
and to iucrcuse according to a fixed Jaw the deeper wo 
<]<*!><?• nd. The average late of increase is 1° Fahr. for a 
descent of between 40 and 50 fife t, and if this Jaw aero 
uin verbal —which wo do uot know it to be — at a depth of 
]*«« than MO miles tho hunt would boanch ;i* tn hold infusion 
all known substance*, uud l ho earth wuuM havu t<» be re- 
garded lift a very thin cruet or nholl full of million uuilta*. 
Thift theory »d accntr.il hetifc wiih commonly held till lately, 
being endorsed by philufi- pliora like 11 unbolt and 1'ourior; 
but him been proved to bi • rcnoucilrablo with the pheno- 
mena of tho precession of liie tqainoxes. 

9 irorW toici*, person who sang for the world to bear, 
nut for noy particular cuuutry or nation. 

12. Gvriou* enough,, it ia curious enough. 

14. tSrf/-*i<J?icitid, relying on one'* rofconroea and powers. 

15. The W&rmcktKire *jnut. Sir Thomas Lacy see I. 
25 and note. The allusion is to the stury, now generally 
dine i edited, that Shakusptare when at Stratford, wua pro- 
secuted by Sir Thomas Lucy of Chiu Iccot<* fur deer-steal- 
ing. The story gm* that Shaken pen re revenged himself by 
lampooning Sir Thom oa Luc y, and that ho left Stratford 
for London t» avoid prc*ccntioa for it. Sir Thomas Lucy 
is the person celebrated by Shakespeare for all time aa 
44 Justice Shallow/' wliora he placr* in the reign of Homy 
TV, though ho lived iu that of Elizabeth. 

19. 8tmnfc out-budding, singular development. 

22 Tydmsil, or Yggdratil E, in Scandinavian mythology, 
is the great nab- tree, which bindB together heaven, eaith 
and hell. Its branches extend over the whole earth, 
it* tup reaches heaven, and its roots are fixed in hell. 
The three No:na» or Katen sit under tho tree spin- 
ning the events of man's life. At tho root of tho true 
lies a grout xerpent with a numerous brood of small- 
er nnc*, who strive to undermine it, while tho brandies 
me as constantly refreshed by water poured *ovcr them by 
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the Norn&B. By “the Tree Igdraail” Carlyle moans tho 
universe mm subject to the law of growth, development, 
and decay, in eudloaa aucont-iun. Sw? extract, in the note on 

11. 31—4 

25. Net a 8ir Thoma* Mm, that is. whon in the 

course of event* the tunc conies for a man of a particular 
character to come into the world and ploy Ins deatiiusd 
part in its history, one in anre to appear, Shakespeare was 
born a grout. poet; but if ho had remained all lit* life at 
Stmtfriid, h»> would never be distinguished himself a* such. 
It was nec» esai-y that eouio one ehould drive him to Lon- 
don, and tluit peraon appearod at the proper time in Sir 
Thomas Lu<ty to bring about, that cveut. 

29. Stellar tystem*, systems of stare. From tho appear- 
ance* connected with the Milky Way, Sir William Hers- 
ohol came to the conclusion that the stars funning our 
firmament do not extend indefinitely into space, but are 
limited in all direction*, the man* having a definite shape. 
But the star system, which wc may call our own, as our 
Son belong* to it, n but an item in the stellar univorwn. 
The appearances known ue Nebula? arc believed to be 
similnr agglomeration* of nuns separated from oar system 
and frum one another by unfathomable di-Uiucoa; that ip, 
they ant •* stellar, or star, •} sterns.'* 

30. Sprung out of all men, cTnlved oat of tho collective 
thought, speech, and action of the whole hu nian race in 
the past luid tho present. 

81—4. It u all a TV©*, !ft. The following p ajutage from 
the First Lecture will make the meaning of this sentence 
clear. 

T like. too. that repreieuUtiun they have of tho Tree Igdraefl, All 
Life U figured by them as a Tree. Igdrasl!, the Afh-tree of Exist- 
ence', ha* its Toot* d«*p-down in the kingdoms of H«U or Death ; its 
trunk reaches up heaven-high, spreads i la boughs orer the whole 
Universe : it is the Tree of Existence. At the foot of It, in the 
Death -Kingdom, sit Three Nomai, Tates,— the Pa«;i, Present, future j 
watering iw roots from tho sacrod wall. Its ‘boughs/ with thoir 
buddings and dudeafingt, — ©vents, things suffered, things don©, 
catastrophes,— -stretch through all lands and time*. In not every 
leal of it a biography, every fibre there an act or word P Its 
houghs nr© HUtorie* of Nation*. Th© rustle of it is the noise of 
Human Kxutcnq c , on words from of old. It grows there, the breath 
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of II tin) on Passion rutUiaff tluouwh ii or *iormtost, thu gtorm- 
wind howling through it like the voice of all the god*. it is 
Igdraail, lh e Tree of Existence, It is the lust, the present and 
the future i what was done, what it doing, what will be done ; 

' the infinite conjugation of the mb To do. 3 Considering how 
human things circulate, tan h inertricably in communion with all, 
—how the word I speak to tou to-day Id borrowed, not from 
UlliU the Mrr*o;:f4h only, hut from all men sunee the flint uuai 
Ih»ksi 2 to "pceX,— I lirxl uo -hniUtuile mo true *s this of a Trco. 
Beautiful i altogether beautiful and areal. The * VucAms of tho 
UnivonK),* — aUs, do but think of Hist in oontmai I 

Page 31. 

1. Tii/on, cluw-liko ends uf route, by whivli they fix 
themselves in th* anil. 

3. lUla, in Scandinavian mythology, the goddetm of tho 
infernal regions, and queen of tho dead, who dwell beneath 
ono of the three roots uf thu Ti» r Igdrnsil. She was the 
daughter of Loki by a giantess The AII-F>.rlMT (God), 
knowing flint she mid her hndhers (the w«ilf Ferir, and 
the serpent Jurmundgaud) would prove a source of gieat 
calamity, resolved upon their destruction, east tho serpent 
intxi the deep ocean, and hurled llcl into Niflheita (the 
nether world | over which he gave her anth.irity, and in 
which she was lo a*«ign places to all who die of sickness 
and age. Hel was inexorable uud would novo* release any 
ono wlm hud once entered her domain. 

S. Flowerage, (metaphorically) development or result. 

13. 77m A'tui of Practice^ that which underlies, and is 

nsK4*utial to Practice ; thut which forms the foundation of 
Practice. 

16. Abi/luKcd — in England (at the Itefm matum). 

21. Taking email Parliament, coring little for tho 

Acts of Parliament which hud abolished the Catholicism 
with which she equipped him when she sent him forth 
into the world. 

22. King Ilenrye mul Queen til itabeth*, monarch* like 
Henry VIII and Elisabeth. Henry VIII (1491 — 1547), 
succeeded his father, at the age of 19. The first years of 
his reign were very popular, owing to his generosity and 
manly Waring, hot at length hi* conduct grew capricious 
and arbitrary. The Emperor Maximilian aud Pune Julius 
II, having leagued against France, persuaded Henry to 
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join thom, and ho, m oonseq nonce, invaded that kingdom, 
whero he made Borne conquests. About the »amn time. 
Jam™ IV, King of Scotland, invaded England, bat wax 
defeated and Blaio at Flodden Field. Cardinal Wnlssy 
succeeded in bringing Henry over from the imperial inter- 
eats to that of the French king. When Luther com- 
menced his reformation in Germany, Henry wrote a book 
again«fc him, for which he was complimented by the Pope 
with the title of Defender of the Faith. This attachment 
to the Roman nee, however, did not hint long. Impelled 
oither by oonsciew*, policy, or u passion for Anne Roleyn, 
he sought n divorce from his wife, Katharine of Arragon, 
to whom he was married eighteen years. Dis plea fur the 
divorce vriui that Katharine was bis brother Arthur's 
widow. The dirnroo being delayed by the Pope, who, 
Surrounded by perplexities, pursued a policy of prooranti- 
nstion, in which be was encouraged by Wolney, the crisis 
which might hii ve otherwise been postponed, was precipi- 
bated. Wolsey was deprived nf his power, and after 
n while, Hcnrv aSHnmed the title of Sn promo Head of the 
English oh Drab, put down tho ninrifistcricw, nnd alienated 
their possessions to secular purposes, Hi§ marriage with 
Anno Boleyn took place in tho meantime, hat she was 
afterwards sent to the scaffold, to which nhe was condemn- 
ed for offences said to have boon proved ; hut her guilt, or 
innocence i* a matter of discussion to the present day. 
On Anne's death, Lndy Jane Seymour was elevated to the 
throne; she died in childbed with Prince Edward (after- 
wards Edward VI). Ho next married Anna of Clevet j 
but she not proving agreeable to his expectation*, be pat 
bar away Hi* next wifo was Catherine Howard, who 
wan beheaded for adultery; after which be napnased 
Catherine Parr, whn survived him. Quean EliaaJtrth, of 
England (I .>$8 — 1603), was tho daughter uf Henry 
VIII by Anne Boleyn. She was educated in the Pro- 
testant religion, and in tho reign of her sister Mary, 
she ww Boot In the Tower, and the warrant, for her exe- 
cution was actually prepared, hut the fear of the popular 
oom motion her death would cause, saved her life, nnd she 
was afterwards removed to Woodstock, where she won 
kept till !£&•>, and then taken to the royal palace of Ilat« 
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fold. On the death of her sinter Eu 1558, she wan pro- 
claimed qaeen. The fir*!. measures of her reign wi-re to 
wod saoocmr* to the informing party in Scotland, and to 
K 1V0 her assistance to tho French Huguenot* Dudley, 
E .rl of Lrister, became her favourite, and had the ambi- 
tion to aspire to her hand, and no doubt would have 
fcamttd it, had not the influsneo of Burleigh and the other 
miniftera been more powerful than the Queen's own in- 
clinations. In 1568, M«ry, Queen of Scots fled to England, 
bat being a Catholic, and having offended Elisabeth, sl.e 
ww t*W**n prisoner, and after being kept many vein** io 
confine me nt ( was nt last beheaded in Fothcringuy Castle. 
The hYcnrh and Spaniards having formed a league for 
the extirpation of heresy, Elisabeth was induced to pro- 
tect the Protestants, and her assistance whs of gismt effect 
in bringing about the separation of united Provinces from 
tho dominion of Philip II., who in 1588 sent against Eng- 
land his famous Armada, to which the Pope gave the ap- 
pellation of Invincible. It oonsintod of 130 vessels, carry- 
ing 2A-i I piece* of artillery, and 4,575 quintals of powder, 
und manned with nbnut 27.000 soldiers and seamen. To 
oppi*M* this formidable force, Elir-nheth had 181 ships, 
manned by about 18,0u0 sailors. The English fleet, how- 
ever, s*si*ted by the winds, prevented the Spaniards from 
landing, ami the boasted Armada was destroyed. The 
Dnko of Medina Sidonia, who commanded the Spaniard fleet, 
escaprd with no more than 60 sail onfc of his whole fleet, 
and these were very much shattered. In this same year, 
Leicester, her favourite, died, and Rohert Dover© ax, Earl 
of Sussex, took his place ; but thin nobleman, on account 
of treason, was executed in 1601 After this events Eliza- 
beth Moms to have become weary of tho world, for she 
never recovered the shock which the signing of the death- 
warrant of Essex gave her. The last weeks of her life were 
panned in a great state of mental prostration. Go their 
way, follow the career which their own ideas aud inclina- 
«On* point to them; act according to their owu opinions 
and wishes. 

23. Hers, her wav ; that is, her appointed way or coarse 
(which U regulated by immutable laws). 
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25. Debate at St. Stephen $, Parliamentary debate. St 
Stephen' t wan a chapel in West mi tinier built by Kin$ 
Stephen. Edward III rebuilt it, and raised it to the ran* 
of a collegiate church. About 1548, it wbb applied to t.he 
use of Parliament, which met there. It was destroyed by 
fire, in 1834, and the new Honors nf Parliament were be- 
gun on the *ite of old Westminster Palace and St. 
Stephen's in 1H40 and completed in 1857. The Houses of 
Parliament are atill spoken of as Sf.. Stephen's. 

26. Hustings, the platform from which candidates for 
me in he rah ip of Parliament adrirtsMs the electors. It may 
be i c marked taut Carlyle inaccurately sptnlca of debate* 
on the hustings ; no debates arc held on the hunting*, but 
only speeches are mud e from it. 

27. Freemason's Tavern, {or Freemasons' Hall) a build- 
ing in Client Quern Street, not far fiom Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, which is the head-quarters of Freemasonry in 
England. Public dinners are often given m this building. 

29. Jangling, wrangling, debating. 

Pago 32. 

2- Look at that ride of matters too, oouaidrr tho 
thing from that point of view ab well. 

5. Idolatroutrly, with a feeling of excessive Vein- ration, 
bordering on worship, 

10. In our recorded t vorld, in our world ho far as wo 

have records of it ; in the historical portion of our world's 
life. • 

11, In the way of literature, as a man of letters, or author. 

19. 4 Faculties' as they are called. See p. 35, I. 32 — p, 

36,1.27. Y V 

20. Bacon, Francis, Lord Verulatn and YUoount Si. Al* 
bans (1561 — 1626), an illuatriona philosopher ami emi- 
nent statesman, theFatherof Inductive and Experimental 
Philosophy. At the age of twenty -eight, he was made a 
Queen's Counsellor and attached himself to the Fail of 
Essex. This nobleman treated him with gnat kindiim*. 
which llnoou however repaid with the basent ingratitude. 
Pope alludes to this when he calls Bacon the u wines t* 
brightest, meanest of mankind." He held several high 
appointments and eventually roso to the High Chancellor- 
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ship, and was created Huron Void lam, and booh after- 
wards Visooant of St. Albans In 1620, ho gave loth* 
world the greatest of till bis works “ Novura Organ an>," 
wbicb was immediately hailed with iho warmest expren- 
sion of admiration by the greatest minds of Europe, and 
which ia "the central pile of that edifice of Philosophy 
on which the world has bestowed his name," [Baconian^ 
i. 0 ., Indnctiv, Philosophy]. He had now reached the 
zenith of his glory, when he wo* accused in Parliament of 
bribery and oonuption. He admitted the charge and 
wma sentenced to a hruvy linn and imprisonment, during 
tlio King's pleasure. Ho *oa soon restored to liberty, and 
he went, into retirement and devoted thereat of bin li/e to 
liis stadiea. He died ftntn an illness contracted in sunk- 
ing an experiment on the rtfrctu ul cold in paevrntiug pu- 
I refaction. H is celebrated 44 Etsnaye" weru pnhliahed in 
15&7, and hi.* 41 Advil minion I of Learning" in 1605, 
Bacon also wrote The Nr %0 A tlnnl\$ % Ajxrpht Aeyww, and JPm- 
dom cf the AncieuU. The style of Bacon is highly or«»a- 
moutal, abounding with metaphors. It in also very eoo- 
cise and terse, every sentence being compart with thought. 
Novum Organuxu ( “ Tho New hati-ameut/’ thni is, for 
the investigation of Truth) the second pint of Bacon's 
great projected work, tho fnfUurvfiv 3ftig*M, published 
in 162^ This arid the Adtatuemrul nf Learning, form tho 
foundation of the Baconian philosophy, the Novutn Orga- 
num being a description of tho new method “ by which tho 
writer nrgurd that the amlrrtaking should be employed 
in adding to human knowledge.'* This theory is stated 
in the opening aphorism : 41 Man, who is tho servant 
and interpreter of Xutnrr, can act and understand no 
further than he has, cither in operation or contemplation, 
observed of tho method or oidci of nature." 

Pago 33. 

11. 7W.*, irnpoEo a task or work npnn ; demand tho 

exercise or application of. 

1G. b'wt*jJ\>nent, entanglement- ; confusion or disoider. 

17. Fiat lux. (I At.) Let there be light When God 
created the heaven and tho earth, 44 the earth was with- 
out form and void ; and darkness was npon the face of 
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the deep... And God Raid, Let there be light: and there 
was light.'* (Genesis I, i, l — 3). 

18. Ohao* , in the ancient cosmogonies, the vacant and 
infinite space which existed before the creation of tho 
world, and out of whioh god*, men, and all tiling* roae. 
Milton describes chaos as a vast apace in which the rudo 
undigested materials, out of whicli God created tho uni- 
venie lay thrown together in a state of utter con f union. 

21. Portrait-fainting. Sor p. 80, L 5, and uota. 

24. Fcr$p%Q*city % aentouems of sight oi discernment. 

27. IU generic *ccrct t the hidden qualities vrbinh arc 
common to all objects of the class u> which it belongs, 
and winch form tho essence of the thing. 

Page 31. 

3. Ttvitlal, squeezed into a particular shape (and re- 
flecting distorted image*), Court r-r ..wire Mirror, mirror 
which is <*nnTox on ono side, and o^>nc»ivc on tho other. 

4. r^wai/fci and concaritiet, oluvatinua imd doprrwg- 
ions of surface ; peculiarities or MiigolarlfciiMi. 0 irlyl* 
meant that Shnkrapsare's dt Mutation-* arc not coloured by 
any oddities of opinion and spnriment nf hia own mind. 

9. Fa/sfnif, Sir John PolstufF, a fain on * character in 
the Merry IntMi of Windsor and Henry fT r . In the form- 
er he is represented *a iu lor# with Mrs. Ford i^nd Mrs. 
Pngo, who make a butt and a dupe of him ; in tKfc latter 
he figures aa a soldier und a wit, tho booti-dui panion of 
Henry. Prince nf Wales, afterwards Henry V. In both 
case*, he is a mountain of fat, sonscia), boastful, tnnud scions, 
and fund of practical jokes. 

Othello, n Moor nf Venice, in ShakeapcurVs pi ay of 
the same name. He marries Desdrmona, the daughter of 
a Venetian senator, and is led by his ensign, Iago, a con- 
summate villain, to distrust her fidelity and virtue, and 
finally to kill hor ; uot, however, in j«alou9y, properly 
speaking, bat. as Coleridge Bays, “iu a conviction forced 
upon him by tho almost superhuman art of Ih«o, — such a 
conviction a.* any man would and must have entertained, 
who had believed Iago'i honesty, as Othello did." 

Juliet, daughter of Lady Capnlot of Verona, in love 
with Homeu. son of Montagne, between whoso family and 
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the Capnlet* there was irwooncHnible enmity. Tn order 
Ifaat Juliet might getaway fn»m her houso, and meet Romeo 
At the cell of Friar Lawrence, she took a sleeping draught, 
bo that she might be supposed to bo dead, and placed in 
the family vault, whence she might go to Friar Laurence's 
cell and he married to Romeo. Romeo goe* to the vault, 
and «o*b hnr lying unconscious, and, thinking her dead 
poiaona himself; nlio w*kea, aud fiuding him dead, poisons 
horsolf also. 

Coriolanns , a Roman gi moral, defeated the Volaoi fre- 
quently, and t/»ok from them Onriolt, whence he root rived 
the name of Connlanna. Afterword* he tried to gam the 
Consulship, hut nn his haughty character was offensive to 
the people, ho failed. In roveug*, he proponed measures 
hostile tn the people, aud endeavoured to prevent the corn 
Bent by Geln, in a time of scarcity, from being distributed 
gratuitously to tbs Plebeian* lie was punished by the 
tribune*, who cemdemued him to exile (491 A. 0.). 
Irritated, Coriolanus went to offer his nervine* hi tho 
V nisei, at tli»* head of whose troops he aoon appeared 
before Rome. The R innuin, alarmed, sent to him several 
embassies, but he w%n deaf to their prayers. He was on 
the point of carrying tho place by assault, when Vetnria 
hi* mother, followed by Ins wife and the Rinnan ladies, 
entered his presence, and implored him to spare his coun- 
try. Softened by the tears uf liis mother, Coriolanu* con- 
sented to raise the siege. Shortly after he perished, it i* 
8aid, being assassinated by the Volaoi. Others, however, 
say that he lived to a great old age. 

27. IFsre discernible, would bo discernible. 

30 . lirlade yourself to them , establish a relationship 
with tlirm ; that you and they ai*e iclated to one another 
(ha parts of one whole). 

Pago 35 

3 . A Poet in act, one whose actions are nil prompted 
and controlled by true poetic feeltug. 

13-4. The primary outM... soever, something with which 
a man must be naturally endowed if he is to become a 
Hero at all, no matter of what class. 
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17. Jingling sensibilities ago inti each other, expressing 
poetic acntiraout* in jingling or rhyming lines. S«e p. 16, 
1. 28, and note. 

21. Crabbed, of sonr or surly temper We Lave not 
been able to ascertain the allusion to the school master 
here. 

27. Entirely fatal perron, a person whose fate makcB it 
utterly impottMibl* for him to fulfil the function for which 
ho is proposed. Curly le mimns that iiuUimh a cnan is born 
a dunce, ho <*un qualify himself, to a greater or Ilss extent, 
for any position iu life. 

Pago 36 

1. A capital error , an error of the first claaa ; a very 
gn at error. 

7-8 Wo/da ought nut u*, from coutimtally speak* 

ing of some non-existent thing as a reality, the iaea of its 
reality muni not gisduully grow upon ns, and heroine 
Exuil in our nnnds Carlyle rulers to the influence of 
language on our ideas and beliefs. By constantly speaking 
of so mo thing which docs not cx'.*te ua if it existed, we aro 
liable gradually to cuiuc to think that it di-e* exist. There 
is a tendency to think that- there being a riamr, there must 
be some thing of wbiuh it is the name. Aa Tveneb says : 
" f’he reactive energy of words n«t only on the passions 
of men, baton tlieir opinions calmly and deliberately 
expressed, would furnish a very carious chapter in the 
history of human knowledge arid luitniiii ignorance, 

17. Fhyticynnmirally related, related in ruch a way that 
each of them indicates the character of the rest. Physiog- 
nomically, ns an index to the character of t lie itfslv, as 
each feature of a man's face is an index to some feature 
of his character. 

22. Physiognomical of him, indicative of his character. 

32. What we can call km/tring. in the tiuo sense of the 

word knott. 

Page 37. 

2. Sfumf by, adhere to or maintain. The dangerous - 
true, that which is true, and the maintaining of which in- 
volves danger. 
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3. Pusillanimous*, literally, little-minded ; having no 
con rape. 

6. A xral+d bmJc , a thing which they nan not obtain a 
knowledge of. The metaphor is a familiar one. 

10. Th * human Reynard, the man who ha* tho qonliticm 
of a fox. Reynard, the name given to a fox in fables or 
familiar talc* and in poetry. It i* derived from the celo- 
bra ted German benat-epic (* Thier-enoi' 1 ) entitled 4 ‘ IW- 
nenko Fuoha," or <l Kuiuhard Kanb«/ which in a satire nn 
tho Atute of society iu Germany during the Middle Agon 
and the fendnl regime , originated at an unknown pn-iod 
among tho Frank ink tribe*. arid first made known through 
tho inedinm of a Low Gorman version in the fifteenth 
oentury. 

14. Vulpine moradtly, morality suited tx> a fox. (Lai. 
a fox). 

16. Splenetic, spiteful or malicious. Atrabiluir, or air a* 
bilious- -tho Latin rqwivnhiif of the Greek melancholy. 

li>. Practicability^ a piucticnl instead of a speculative 
turn of mind. 

2b. hateful, mim ehieroni; pernicious. 

33. NovaltMy Fi i«*<l«'i toil vun Nnv*|i* (1772—1802), 
wap a native of Prussian Saxony and sun of Uaron von 
Hardtmburg. Hia principal works were “ Lebringc xu 
Sail” (Disciples at Sais) ; Heinrich von Ofberdingen,” 
which ho did not live to finish, and 41 Hyrnnen an die 
Nacht” (Hymns to the Night). Hois boat known by his 
literary pseudonym of 41 Novalia/ 9 He died of consump- 
tion at the early age of 31. 

Pago 38 

2. Artifice, akill in contriving. 

24. tfjvcch is great but tilenr* it greater. Compare tho 
German proverb :•* 8 pooch is silver, hut silence is gold." 

31. Those SonneU of Aw. M What was his aim in writing 
them ? and what, as % body, do they mean P The an- 
swers to these are vuriiins, The theory held by Dyoe and 
Morley is thut they were “ composed in an assumed cha- 
racter on diff«ient subjects, and hC different timrs, for the 
amusement, if not at the suggestion, of the aatbor'a inti- 
mato associates (hence described by Mures [in bis PdUadis 
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Tamxa, 1598] as “liis angrtd mrmrt* among hi* private 
friend*;’ and though these water* ‘'do not deny (.hat 
one i»r two*’ of the nun net* " reflect- Shaken prare's genuine 
feeling*/* they contend that ** allusions aoaltered through 
the whole *erie* arct not to be hastily referred to the 
personal circumstances uf Shukenprai e/’ Somewhat 
allied to thin notion is tlio opinion that, noma of tho 
sonnets were addrexMil by the pout to Southampton, 
othom to Southampton in Elizabeth Vfieon’a name ; 
whilst a few again were add re s e e d in Southampton* 
MiiTut to Lady Rich. Thie was Grid partly bHtacbttd by 
Mia. Jatnimuu, ami afterward* fully nrgm-d by Gerald 
Massey, in The Qiiartwly 1?m* t*ic (1864), and still more 
elaborately in u nop irate publication hy that writer (1870), 
u The peculiarity of Henry Brown's interpretation/’ 
Bays Dowden, who himself expands the antobiogiaphi- 
cal theory. 14 is Llmt ho dhoovert in the sonnets tho 
intention of Shakespoaio to parody or jest as the fashion- 
able In ve- poo try and love-philosophy of the day-" This view 
is partially adopted by l Mina mid Friesen. The autobio- 
graphical theory lias certainly an imposing army of names 
on its aide. Bftsidn* Dowden, there uro Drake, Oorvinun, 
Kreyssig. lioadeo, Bright, tho two Browns, Hnllura, and 
Furnivall. To these mast be added tho still more power- 
fnl BQpport of Coleridge, who says “the sonnet* could only 
have com# from a man deeply in love, and in & love with 
a woman and of Wordawui th. w ho decline* them to bo 
the expression of Shakes pea to*s otm feelings in his otni 
ym m .” 

Pago 39. 

3. Offhand, impromptu, without preparation or effort; 
no p reair-d i t&tedly . 

5. l)eer-noach\ng. See p. 13, I. 16, and note. 

8. Hamlet , Prince of Denmark, the hero of the tragedy 
of that name. He is pre-eminently a man of mind but. not 
of action. He meditates how to avenge the death of hi* 
father, who ha* been poisoned by his uncle, now his step- 
father ; but while waiting his energy in speculation, he 
accepts a challenge from L*?rteA to i% friendly eouteat; 
but Laertes uses a poisoned rapier, and ITamlet dies. Mac - 
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beth , in the tragedy of the Name name, is Thane of 
GUmia nud cousin uf Duncan, king of Scotland. lie 
murders Duncan and usurps the throne, which hr has 
bem led to expect by the piophrcy of certain witches who 
mot him on a heath on hie return from a victory. On a 
Second visit to them, they assured him that u none of 
woman-horn" shou'd kill him, and thufc he should not die 
till Birnarawo'id enmo to Dunsinanr. Hr was alain in 
battle by Macduff, thiiuo of Fife, who had been burn 
44 from hi» mother’s w.»inb nntiiusly ripped" (t.c. brought 
into thr world hv a Qi'anriftti npeiatiou) ; iu* fur thr wood, 
Macduff's aoldioie, in their muich to Dniisituu e through 
Diruemwoud, note command ml to cut buoy I is of flic forest 
and carry them before llor: to uonaed their number*. 

13. Objurgnlii/nf 9 ditliuftioatiuJi* or if proofs , 

15. In meitimj 1 *, tempi rale ; not going hrynud due 
bounds. 

16. Good biter, one who hates withal tlo nti>ergth of 
his mind, not in ft half-hearted way. Dr. Johnson used to 
say that he liked a good hiiior. 

19. The Ltd/ he £a iunfcnng, the person against whom 
his banter in directed ; tho person whom ho is holding up 
to ridicule — a metaphor from shooting at a butt or tar- 
get-, 

20. I7'>r*c-play, rude or rough piny. 

27-& The crackling of thorn* under the pnt. noisy silly 
laughter. Tho word* aro from the Hiblo . *' An the crack- 
ling of thorn* under a pot, so is the laughter of a fool” 
(Sorit'iuufei, YIl. 6). Tho simile is taken from burning 
twig* of thorny tree* for cooking : they mako » great 
noise and blai&e, but presently wnsto themselves, atid go 
out. without making any considi i able effort, upon tho meat 
in the pot. 

30. Dogbc ny, an ingeniously absurd, self satisfied, and 
loquacious night-constable, in Shakespeare's 4 ‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing.” 

Vcr$r* 9 n watchman and night-constable, in Shake- 
speare's “ Much Ado About Nothing," noted for his 
blundering simplicity. 

31. Prvridenis of the City-tcalth* officers in the force of 
city- watch men. Dogberry is a constable, and Verges a 
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head- borough (al*o a kind of ootistablr), and the night 
watchmen of the city (Messina) are under their order*. 

Page 40. 

6. An “ Hamlet" in “Wilhelm Muster" is. The fol- 
lowing m Goethe a criticism of Hamlet in Ipt7fe7t* M titter. 

14 I sought for every indication of whnt tho character of Hamlet 
wdi before th* denth of Vii« hlK«r | 1 took note of all that this in- 
Wrc*tir»g youth had l-**n, ivuInpendMiiily nf the Subsequent terrible 
occaiTOi •<?*», and I imaglnnd what I.* iqlglii hnvo he**ii wlthiHii them. 

TesicW and nobly do** railed. this toimI dower grow op under the 
direct influence* of majesty i the idra of the right and of princely 
dignity, tiio feeling for the Rood and the grcuoful, with the ooi>- 
sriousiir-e of bin l*i>rU birth, wore unfuM~d in him together. He 
wu a prince, a lx.ru pftiwH). Plnaeing in figure, i*ollHhoif by nature, 
coartoOUR fr»mi tho l.uiut, ha was to be tho tnudcl of youth and the 
delight iJ the world. . . . 

K»guro to yourself thi« youth, thia juu of prtuocx, cxinccivo him 
vividly, bring liia onmlition Ixifore your eye*, and thnn obarrve him 
when lie learn* that hie fallow** spirit walks . stand by l.ira in the 
terrible night when tho wun-abU Cheat itself appear* bofuro him. 
A horrid shudder refers him ; he *p**kn u i the mysterious form s 
lie sree it b.M-krm him ; he follows it ami huorken*. Tho fvarfal 
ao.'uanci.m of hia uncle ring* in his can ; the ■mnun'jna to revenge 
and the piercing reiterated prayer, * 4 Remember me.'* 

And when the giro «t ha* vanished, who hi it we see standing before 
ns P A young hero panting for fcng^anro P A bora prince, furling 
himself favoured in being aura mo nod to paaiah tho usurper of 
Ida crown ? No ! Amaxement and Borrow orcrwhclra tho aolitary 
young man ; he bftOOtnSB hitler ecninfe smiling villain*, swears never 
to forget the departed, and conclude* with the fligniiloaot ejaculation: 

•‘The time Lb ont of Joint; 0 COtud spire, 

That ever 1 waa born to art it right !** 

Tn these words, I imagine, iatho key to II amlct'a whole procedure, 
and to me it is dear that Shakespeare Bought to depict a great 
deed lnid upon a son I unequal to the performance of it. In this 
view I find tire pleot composed thn u^hoat. Here is nn oak-tree 
planted In n exist ly va», which should have received into IU bosom 
only lovely llowem ; tho root spread out, the vase is ehlvnrcd to 
pieces. 

A beautiful, pure, and moat moral nature, without tho strength 
of nerve which makes the hero, sinks beneath a burden which it 
can neither boar a or threw off j every duty is holy to him, — this 
too hard. Tho impnsait.Ia Is required of him,— not the impossible 
in itself, but the impomiblo to bun. How ho winds, tarns, agonizes, 
adviuces, and recoils, loses his purpose from his thought*, without 
ever again recovering hia peace of mind. • • . 
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It pJouaea, it lUu«r* an greatly, tone* ft h*ro who a* ta of hlms*lf, 
who Weft and ka&aa n* ua liis heart prompta, undertaking nod 
oxunatiug, thruMing a*id« ft II liindiancea. nnd aoc*unplialnnK u 
great purpose. Historian® and pneta would fain purauifclo ua that 
bo proud a lot may fall to mao. In 2 /crmlw wo are taught other* 
wieu | tii* huro has no plan, hot the pleou is full of plan. H*no is 
no villain npoti whom vengeance i® inflicted according to a 
certain scheme, rigidly ami in a peculiar manner carried oat. 
No, % horrid itoed uu um ; it awoftpa on Ha cnaiftoqmmcHM, drAgging 
the ifuiltlcM along with* tho porpr*rnU»r appear* a® if ho 
weald avoid the abyss I" whieh ho iv de.Rtinvil, nnd ho ptunpps 
inac then when Im think* happily i*i fulfil hi® nuenr. Tor 
if tft the property i«f a deed of hnrmr that tho evil spread* oat 
over thn iniMicont, ua *t i« of a good m thin U* ctxtond Mm l»*r»liU in 
t Im piidonanring, win Jo fn*|u«mUy the aulhuj of one of the other U 
neither iiiiniakvl m»r reworded- I loro la thia play if onrs, hew 
fttrftuge ■ Purgatory sands * 1 ® epi and demands revenue j in > aiiL ? 
Nn.riu'i|*oMft-hy nor infernal tiling ( ay l-iing ah« hi l uhut ie r-wrvL'd 
for I'aie alone. Tlic hoar of judgment conM. THi U4 Mb wMl 
the «c«-l Ouor.ite is mowed **ny, and another spris-RS np. 
Hamlet in end'iwcd more preporl) with Bomiuieut than wit It a cha- 
ncier j It U event* ftJcn* thut push blm on ; and accordingly the 
pMirr haft somewhat the ampli licit lion of a novel Hat ft* it la Fats 
that draws Utopian, ru the piece proceeds fmm II d Conor, 
sod tho lioro is steadily drived on to a deed of terror, tho work ia 
tragic in its I fjjW* aon*o and admits of r»t> other than a tragic 
ond." 

Wilhelm MeU?*r % * philosophical novel by Gofithe, which 
is considered the first true German novel. The author 
says of it : 

M Tho critic socks a control point [to this romance], which, in 
troth, la hard to Unit. 1 should think a rich manifold life brought 
cion© to oar oyea might suffice, without any <Mortninod moral ten- 
dency which could U» rsa*»ued apon, Hut, If Uiiii kft ln*J«Lnd U|*iO, 
it may perhaps be found in what Frederick, at the cud. auyft to tbii 
hero, * Them aoomust to mo like Saul, the so«i of Kish, who went 
oat to seek hia father's aaacB, and found a kingdom I* For what 
does the whole say, but thut man, despite all his follies, and errors, 
led by a higher hnu J, reaches some higher aim at lnst? M 

8. A\uiu*t irV/f/ciM Schleyel, a German critic and poet. 
(1767- 1845). Hn stndiril at Gottinireii, under Hojwe, 
and made himself known by an excellent translation of 
Sbaknsprnri'. He also translated several pieces uf Calde- 
ron. and, together with his brother Frederick, established 
» literary journal, entitled the “ Athcntuam 1 ’, which be- 
came rery popular. He delivered at Berlin, in 1801, and 

5 
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at Vienna, in 1808, movdo lectures on literature, which 
related principally to that of the ancients and gained for 
him a place among the first critics His “ Comparison of 
the Ptunlra of Racine with th it of Euripides’ occasioned 
flume scandal in Fianoe. Sehlegel discovorod the old 
national poem of the 4 ' Niebelangeu Leid," and published 
some M Lectures on Dramatic Literature-" In 1818 lie 
was appointed Literary Professor ut Donn, and in the 
name year published an M Rwsy on Provencal Literature.” 
lo the latter p u t of his life lie devoted himself especially 
to the study of Indian I item tore, and trunalated two great 
Indian poems, the “ ttatuey uuu" and tho 41 iiilupaden*.” 
Ho was himself the author of some highly v*L-rinrd 
pot nut Soli lege I was ou intimate toiins with Madarno de 
btnel, and was tho friend of Goftthn and Schiller. 

11. M&rlbormgh, John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough 
(1650 — 1722), an illustrious English general and atatee- 
man. lie served with great distinction under tho great 
Turenne iu the Netherlands from 1672 to 1657. In 1085 
be whs oeatod Luid Churchill, and toon afterwords 
materially sidtd in suppressing Monmouth's rebellion. 
H« continued lo flrrve King James with great fidelity tdl 
the nrTivul uf William of Orange; whereupon he went 
over to that prince, an net of trencher? which has been 
stigmatised by soveral writers, perhaps unjustly, os fi aught 
with base ingratitude. King William created him Karl 
of Marlborough iu 1689, and appointed him Comman- 
dor-in-Chief of the English army in the Low Countries. 
He next served in Ireland, and redacod Cork, with other 
Strong places. Rut in 1692 bo was suddenly dismissed 
from his employ merits, and committed to tho Tower; 
whence, however, he waa soon released. After the death 
of Queen Mary, bo waa restored to favour; and at the 
close of that reign he had tho command of tho English 
forced in Holland, and was appointed ambassador extra- 
ordinary to tho St.utes, who chose him captain-gennwl of 
their forces. On his return to England, he was made a 
duke, and in 1704 he joined prince Eugene, with whom he 
fought tho French and Bavarians at Blenheim, and ob- 
tained a complete victory, taking Marshal Taliard, and 26 
other officers of rank, 121 standards, and 179 colours. In 
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1706 ho fought tho famous battlo of Ramil is*, in whiob his 
life wbb frequently in the mnnt imminent danger. In 1709 
Marlborough defeated Marshal Viliam at Mai plaque!; 
after bh death, Ilia remain* were interred with great 
pomp in Wcattninster Abbey. 

15. All round s itself off, ©very part fits itself nicely 
into its plaeo. 

17. I* an epic, baa the unity of motion which in essen- 
tial to, and rhmrmctcriatio of, an epic poom. “The npio 
poetn treats of one great complex action, in a grand style, 
and with folncwe of detail.'* (Thomas Arnold 

20. Thai faiths of Aginamrt, that in, Shakespeare's 
dramatic pictaro of the bailie of Aginoourt. Thi- battle 
nir fgnght between tho French mid English in 1415. 
Henry V., who fought agaiuet overwhelming odd*, and 
gained a .spleudid victory. 

21. Tn its sort, of ite kind. 

23. Jaded, worn oat- or exhausted ; unfit through 
exhaustion for further action. 

24. Hig with /leviiuy, which was to decido tho fato of 
two nations ; in which most momentous issues would be 
determined. 

25. Ya good yegmen, J'c. These words form |>art of tho 
address uf Henry V. to bia army, not at tho battle 
of Agincourt as Oarlyle says, but at the StCge of Har- 
flenr : sen Henry V , 111, i, 25-0. Whoit limbs were made in 
England, who wore born in England of English father*. 

31. Protrusive thrusting itself forward ; forcing iteell 
on our notice. 

32. A sourul like the ring of steel, a warlike Bound liko 
the ringing sound made by swords striking on armour. 

33. Had a right that, would bare fought like a 

good soldier if circumstances had required him to take up 
tho sword. 

Poge 41. 

6. Cramping (irmmstanee*, circumstances which pre- 
vented the free play of his genius, or full expression of hia 
ideas. 

12. An open human soul, a human soul ready to receive 
impressions, or open to conviction. 
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16. The Glebe PJ/iy&rw**, tlicGlnhe Thaatro, in Londoo, 
built iu 1594, situated near the spot At ill called Bankside. 
Shakespeare whb himself proprietor; here some of liis plays 
were first produced, and he himself performed in them. 
It was of a horee-ahoe form, partly covered with thatch. 
After it was licensed, the thatch took fire, through 4 ho 
negligent diachargo of a pi« ce of ordnance, awl the whole 
building waa consumed in 1613. 

23, Ih'sjerta membra, scattered liiaba or remain*. 

SO. Top Anf, Hell— chi? »Amo aa GeJtmnaz p. 25, 1. 2 
and note. 

30. Wc art such rtufl' a.% drramt are made vf — a quota- 
tion from SUaLt&peaitf : the following is the parage 
(Tcrojicnf, IV, i): 

4 ‘ Our rerole now are ended. Tltrso our actum, 

Aa 1 furvUilil you, wm* all -parit-. and 
Ajv mulled into ail*, into thin aar : 

And, tike ihu taxless fahne «# tail ▼Uion, 

Thu cloud capp’d ti aura, tlm gorgeous palace*, 

The Kfletati h uqitrs, iltc jivat glut)* ittftilf, 

Tea, all which it iulwril, bIi.UI ilitundtr, 

Aud, l*kr this miaoUd-mtuil tiagi^sii faded, 

Learn nc4 a rack behind. We are each itaff 
A* dreams arn made on ; and our Little life 
la rounded with a elcep." 

The inset iption on .Sliuktap^Au'a monumeut in West- 
minster Abbey is taken from the abovo passage. This 
monument, which i* amounted by a statue of the poet, 
was built in 1740, tho ex |*nso being defrayed by per- 
formance given for the pui poo nt Drury Lane and Co- 
vent Garden Theatres. Made of. Observe that Shake- 
speave haa u n ado on/' which iu Elizabethan English, 
bud the satne meaning. 

31. Scroll , inscription or writing— proporly a rull of 
parchment or paper (O. Fr. ctcral^ cscroue, n register- roll). 
WviiuiiMfer AbLvrj, the most ancient public building 
in London. A churoh wub built here, in London, on 
n small island by Sebert, King of tho East Saxons, 
and dedicated to St. Peter. It was known ua tho 
Wert minster to distinguish it from St, Paul's, or 
tho East minster *• but the first Westminster Abbey 
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was erected by Kdward the Confessor, 1049— 1086, 
Henry III t in 1220. commenced the baildxng of & chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin at. the runt end of the church. In 
1245 ho began to take down and re-build the church. 
He died in 1272. The building waa after ward a carried on 
by successive abbot*. Henry Vi I. took down Henry IIl.‘e 
chapel to the Virgin, in older in make room for h»s own 
Lady chapel, wliioh i* now called Henry VIf.'e chapel, a 
beautiful building, containing the tom ha of many rojal 
personage®. The* upper parts of the two western towers 
were addod by Sir Christopher Wren- The beautiful 
octagonal nliapier-linnuo wu.h built in 1250, and there the 
first. Parliament met. In Poet's Coiner, in the south- 
eastern trunanpt, ai-c tomb** of many nf the most eminent 
men uunucoted with Ktiglieh Ntfiratiir#, and in tho clois- 
ters arc numerous intorruting tom be. The interior length 
of the Abbey, inr lading U*-nry ITT.’s chapd, is 511 feefct 
cm tiro breadth, anroos the transept*; 203 feet ; height of 
the roof, 102 feet ; height of tho western tower*, 224 foot. 

33. I* of the depth of any seer, hoe as deep a meaning 
as a Haying of any seer. 

34. Musimlhf, in music or song (f in rerse). 

Pago 42, 

1. Ciith/dieitm. Thn Christian Church calls itself tho 
“Holy Catholic (i. r. Unicoraal) Church bat the name 
Catholic when us«d byitoelf means “ Roman Catholic." Tn 
Dante’s age. which p»«n>eded the Reformation, there was 
only one Catholic Chin ch, namely, thnt which is now called 
the Homan Catholic Church for the «ake of contradistinc- 
tion. 

3. Tni 0 Ca/holicixtn, Catholicism properly bo called; 
that is, Catholicism is freed from the ©on option* which 
hud crept, into it in the coursr of the first fifteen cent uric*, 
after which, the Protestant Reformers wanted to remove. 

9. Without offence, without wounding any one'* reli- 
gious feelings. 

10. Universal PiiUm, hymn of praise in which nil men, 
no matter of what mae or cw d t can join. 

12. The trtill more iacrtd Pfalms, namely, the Psalms of 
David, in the Bible. 
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31, An unamscinus man, u mau who was not conscious 
of his own great qualities, or of the mission on which he 
had boon sent into the world. 

34. Those internal splendours, namely, the splendors of 
HeaYen. The allusion is to the story of Mahomed's Night- 
journey to % Heaven : 

“ Hodhn, tho son of Kalin] said, th&t Hnmtnau son of Jnhia said, 
that Cottada h-d it from A ham tho ion of MulcL the aou of Soeo, 
that tho prophet of Gud gave them a rrlnikm of hU i" "lit* journo jr 
to litavuu in tin** worda : As I wim *i t Liu the inclosuro of tho 
Ktwahtt (or. a ■ ha sometimes told th a story, a* 1 Lay upon a Mono), 
bfclwild one (Gabriel) r»me to nia with another, and out »na upon 
from tho pit of tli* throat to the groin j this door, lie loots oat my 
beort, and preanatlj tbcrw was trough t near mu a guidon basin full 
uf the Hater of faith ; ami bo waaliwit ruy heart, staffed It, ami re- 
placed it. Then wai brought to in* a whit* boust lews than u mule, 
hot larger than an am. I mounted him, and Gubri.t -.cut with m« 
till I turn? to tho linst heaven of tho world, and when he knocked at 
tbe door, it wu* said to him, ‘ Who la there P' be *usw«r*d, 
• Gabriel and ‘Who is with you P' lio atiewerod, 1 Muhammad’; 
thicn it was Hked, ' Has the apnatle had his tnbaion V bo replied, 
'Yes;' whwreupul the wish was uttered, 1 Alov it be fortunate wiili 
him, be wiil now be very we loom o j’ ami the door was opened, and 
behold, there was Adam. Upon tbb Gabriel said to mo, * This is 
your father Adam, greet him;* ar.d I did #r>, and he returned tho 
greeting, mylng, * May my best eon and the bout prophot be pros- 
perous’ Then lie went up with mo to the aorOnd heavsn, and as he 
knocked at the door a voios demanded. Who is there P.' When he had 
an»wur*:I, ' Gabriel,' ho mm further asked, 4 And who Is with you V 
to whtnh he replied, * Mohammed }' the voice again Inquired, 4 Una 
the apnstlo had his mission f Upon his answering, 4 Yea,' I again 
hoard the wotda, * May it be fortunate to him. he will now be very 
welcome ;* and tbe door was opened, and behold there was Jahia 
(*- JohnJ and laa (Joaua) and they wore coasina-gorman.’ 
Gabriel said to me, 'These are Jahia and Ian,' and I did ao, and 
they greeting mo ill turn, said, 4 May our heat brother and tho best 
prophet bo sncc{«*«fu].' M It would be naaaeoua to an English 
rnadnr to repeat in tho 8iimu manner, us my author dues, tho 
knocking at (he doors, tho uimi qtwetiun and answer, and tho ex- 
ohangu of greeting, through tho following five heaven* i it ifl 
sufficient to sny tl*at Mohammed biting with Gabriot admitted into 
the third bcuven, found Joseph there# Enoch in tho fourth heaven, 
Anion in tbe fifth. Moans In the Sixth, and Abraham in the seventh ; 
and that when he waa near Mom, Moses wept, and being asked tho 
reason uf hia wrapiug.snid, '* It was because a young mao, who»o 
mission wss posterior to bis, would have u greater number of hi® 
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nation cnr.t Into pu/ud;ao, than he sLdu d of his Cntuitrymcn.*' 
4 ‘ Th«o, M continued the j ruphet, '*1 was curried up to tin: tree Sedru, 
beyond which it ia uot^nwful to go. The fruit thereof Is aa largu 
aa tho water-pots of Hodjir and tb# leaves h* bhr as the cara of an 
elephant- I euw there n!ao four rirers, and when I naked Gabriel, 

* What rive ru ar» theeu Y' lie answered, ‘Two of them run within 
pAfieliite, rind quite tliroupli it, tho other two, which run on the 
emtaido of it. me the Nilo and the Euphrates'. Then lm took 
me to the liunse of visitation Into which e-vent y-tbuu»und angclt) 
po evei 7 day. Here tkcxo ware not before me iltroo vvsanls. oee 
of wine, another of milk, awil ihc third of honey. X dmuk uf 
tho milk, w lMironpon Gshidol wd to me, t his ia tho happiest 
[oiucti] for tbew and thy nation.* ** (AnolW UfedilMiM adds, ,4 If 
you bod rhc**n llm wine, y.mr uatum would hftrotUrnyud from 
the right way.") •• Loftily, win n I tauu: to Dim chrtoi« of God, 
1 won ordered In nruy lifty times u day. fn my return from 
t hr nr r. being vi*mi- Moses, lit asked me what I hod been eomm.uvdod 
to do; I told him to pray fifty rimes* day. ' And ire you ablo,* 
paid lie, ' u» pray fifty times a day ?' and with a»i naUi bo lUmlanal, 

* 1 liaro iuiuIm the u*f*'rim>*nt amciig men, for I havn cudoavesrod 

bring the child r. n of lent* I to It, but never Could l*imii|<us »U Go 
bock then to yoar I*»nl t an I lieg an aUtUMnrul for your nation.* 
So I went buck aid ho took oil I-* prayer* ; and criming to Moses, 
ho advised me *8 bofuro, and 1 went hook ap t In and had ton more 
ah u ted ; tlicu coming to Mceca, ho repeated the same advice. 1 
tho rv fore retu/aod, and wo* commanded tn pniy Una time* a day ; 
upi n Mrees's repent in/ »huc lie bad <iid Indore, l went back u*rain, 
ami aaa coalman (led to say prayer* five llitm* a day ; ami when 
Mutms wna informed of thin Iasi order, he would have hail me go 
bark npuin to my l*ird and beg a still further abnuinrnt ;* 1 ir plied, 

* I hare *0 often pwtiiiom <| my Lord that I am ashamed j* and so 
®J ru Hb I H>ok my leave of bun, and prayed fox him." 

Page 43. 

2. Mahomet, the founder of the religion of Islumtaui, 
b*>m at M ecoa uhont 570 A. D., belonged to the powerful 
tribe of Koreifthitcs. At 6 to years of age lie lost hiu Lithrr, 
Abdullah, and wm* bmught up by hi* uncle, Abn Taleb, 
Priure of Mecca, till the ag* of 14; then he joined a 
caravan, mid went to make war on the Syrian fmnrier. 
Re tu ruing to Mecca, he there, ui the age of 25, married 
Kh&dija, it rich widow. He was already remarkable for hia 
mental ability, and regularity of conduct ; hut from his 
marriage to the age of 40 he led a life of piety and study, 
during which he matured the design of reforming tho re- 
ligion of bia country, and, for that purpose, of establishing 
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tho worship of one God, uniting in one worship all different 
religions which then divided Arabia — that is, idolatry, 
Sabaism, Judaism, and a corrupt form of Christianity. Ho 
ooinmeuoed bis mission in 010. Ho gave out that the angel 
Gabriel, having appeared to him, bod dictated the truths 
which he was to reveal to men. After having converted 
his family, and some now erf a l friends, among whom were 
Ali, Abu-Bekcr, audOthmau, all three afterwards Cali pba, 
be brgaii bis public teachings, declaring himself n prophet 
and the messenger of God. In Mecca ho encountered a 
stern opposition, and in 022 was compelled to flee to 
Y atreb. This city gladly received him, and tbenos took 
the name of Medina (Mediant «i l Nabi, City of the Prophet)* 
From this flight the Mahwniviedans date th sir ern, which is 
hence called ti e Hegira (flight). Mahornmed being peraeoat- 
ed, commanded hi* followers to employ arms for the 
propagation of the new religion. He him&elf suhjngated 
ninny tribes of Arabia, nnd in 630 sowed Mecca, the idols 
of which ho destroyed. He was on the point of carrying 
his oonque*t9 into distant lands, when ho died at Medina 
in 632, leaving that duty to his generals, the most cele- 
brated of whom were A ha -Be her, Kholed. Omtir, Amru. 
Ahn-Bokor succeeded him, with the title of Caliph 
Gientenant). The dogmas and precepts of Islamism are 
found in the Koran. The chief dogmas are the unity of 
God, the immortality of the soul, the last judgment, and 
predestination. Fntaliaui was adopted by Mahornmed into 
his system, to aid forward bis conquests by inspiring a 
contemn! for death. His precepts are circumcision, prayer, 
films, ablution*, fasting — especially during the Ramadan — 
sacrifice* on certain solemn ocoaions, and ahstmenoe from 
winoand all fermented liquors. Polygamy i* authoi i*cd by 
the Koran, hut not more than four legitimate wives can be 
had at once. Respecting the history of Mabommed, Abnl- 
Fedu is the chief authority. Washington Irving has 
wr itten a life of the Arabian prophet which is not equal to 
bis best productions. 

7. Coil, the ring or serins of rings into which a rope 
or other like thing is wound ; here, a tangled web. 

8. A questionable step, an act of doubtful propriety. 
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10- 8p$aker, one sent by God into the world with a 
message Co deliver to mankind. 

11. Charlatan, a quack ; a prating pretender. 
laorum, image or semblance (without the substance or 
reaJitj) ; “show” (p. 9, I. 13). 

13. BzKawUed Kithtclf , used up all hie power; lost 
all his influence, 

16, Youny, in tho vigour of youth ; full of power or 
influence. 

19. A&Kelylu* (B. C 525-560), a oelcbratad txagie 
poet of Athene. He wa* u txildjer and fought iu iho 
Cattles of Mamfhuu *•-•! Sulaiuia. He wrote 1)0 Iragodioii 
of which only 7 ere extant, the chief being Prometheus 
Vinctu*, Srptrm c.wth-a Thebe* (8<ivcu agiuusl The bos), 
Per**, and Atjamsma^m. lie wim uocuscd uf being a 
drunkard, aiul of never composing except, iu a hUUi of 
intoxication. IJ. 0.62^*400. 

2d. Had ktn, o* il I have been . 

31. iw/ruM, or, Atkoran (Arabic tW, the; and koran, 
reading, or a book), t he name uf the volume containing tho 
revelations, doctrines, and precepts of Mahnmmcd, iu which 
bis followi'ifi place implicit confidence. The general mm 
of tho Alkotnu was to undo tho professor* of the three 
difYerent religions then followed in Arabia idolaters, Jews, 
and Christian*, in the knowledge and worship of one 
God, under tlm sanction of curtain laws, and by the use 
of oeremnrue*, partly uf ancient, and partly of novel insti- 
tution, enforced by the consideration of rewards snd 
punishments, both temporal and eternal, and to bring all 
to the obinlieiioe of Mahomet, ns the prophet aud ambassa- 
dor of God, who was to establish the true religion on 
eaith. 

32. Pulix, drawu out to a great leugtb ; tedious. 

Page 44. 

2. The uuirtienlat* deep*, the innermost rereasee of the 
bejirt, thu feelings uf which cannot express themselves in 

words. 

5. The Karl of Southampton, Henry Wriothcsley, Burl 
of Southampton (1573— I624X an English states mail. He 
served under Essex at Cadiz and iu Ireland, aud took part 
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with him in (be insurrectionary proceedings in London, 
for which he was scntenord to death, but Queen Elizabeth 
remitted the sentence. He then interested himself with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Calvert (afterwards Lord Baltimore), 
and Lord Arundel, in colonizing America, and wins Chair- 
man of the London Company of Virginia. In parliament 
he was a Him supporter of liberty, and wan, probably for 
that remain, committed to prison by Jatoo* I., on charge* 
which appear tn have lad no foundation, for he wu* shortly 
afterward* lei caaod. He after wurxls went to the Nether, 
lands, to tight for Dutch independence, but he and hi* son 
went attacked with fever, the latter dying. The Earl wan 
iwflleiently recovered to attempt to bring hiason* body to 
England, hut died on the way. He was ono of the early 
friend* of Shakespeare. He is one of those who hare been 
identified with tho “ W. H-7 to whom Shakespeare 
dodicated bin Sonnet*. Sea no to on p. 38, 1. 31. 

♦L Cart tome. Icitid tflanci-A on, looked with Burnt* little 
favour on. 

7. Wat for S6m /way, wanted to scud. 

8. Treadmill, a wheel similar in principle to an over- 
shot w ator- wheel, but having treiid-lnforfl^ of considerable 
lengtli, upon tin circamfwttiioe, to allow of s< uitl:-i«ni Htaml- 
iog ruuiu for it row of from t«u to twenty perBonH, by 
whniic weight, mccessively trv».l;ng the boiirda, the wheel 
is moved innnd. It wee inveuUd by the Chinese, aud 
uiimI for raising water to irrigate their field*. Il him boon 
introduced into Hume of the priw>uK of EngUod, for the 
exorcise of criminals condemned to hard labour. 

9. Oiit;i, the chief god of Northern Mythology. Accord- 
ing to tho Sagas, Odin and his brothers, Vile and Ve, the 
suns of Jioer , or the first-born, slew Ymor or Chaos, and from 
bis body created the world, converting hi* flesh into dry 
land ; his blood, which at Grafc occasioned a flood, into the 
sea; his bones into mountains; his skull into the vault of 
lieu ren ; and his brows into tho spot known us Muigard, 
the middle part of the earth, intended for tho habitation 
Ot the sons of men. Odin, as the highest of the god*, the 
Af/odcr, rules heaven and earth, and is omniscient. As 
ruler of heaven, his seat is Valaskjalf, from whence his 
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two black ravona, Ilaginn (Thought) and Mnnmn (Me- 
mory), fly daily forth together tiding** of all that i.s being 
done throughout the world. As god of war, be hold* his 
oourt ia Valhalla, whither come all brave warriois tfler 
death to revol in the tumultuous joys in which they took 
moat pleasure while on earth. His greatest treasure* are 
hi a eight-fuoted steed Slt'ifnor, hi* spear Gungner, aud hi* 
ring Draupuer. As the concentration and scores of nil 
greatness, cxcclleuce, and activity, Odin bears cumcrona 
different nance. 1 \y drinking from Miuiir’t fountains, he 
became tko wiwest of gods ami men, but hr pnruliMod the 
distinction ut tLe coat ul one eye. He i*4hu greatest of 
sorcerers, and impart* a knowledge of hie woudrona axle 
to his fnmn rites. Kriirga ia his queen, end the mother of 
Baldur, the Scandinavian Apollo; but he has other wives 
and favourite*, anil a numerous progeny uf anus aud 
daughters. Although the wamlitp uf Odin extended over 
all the Scandinavian lamia, it fouid it* nu»>t zroiloua fol- 
lowers in Denmark, where be still mica abroad ns the 
Wild Huntsman, rushing over laud and water in the wtorm- 
beaten skies uf winter. 

18. The grandeei thing hart yrl done, the most spleu- 
did production of England up to the present time. 

28. Indian empire or wo Indian empire, whether wo 
keep or lose our Indian umpire. 

33. Apart fro m spiritualities, leaving out of account 
the groat intellectual and moral inflaenoeof Shakespeare’s 
writings. 

3 ♦. Marketable, capable of having its value estimated ; 
practically useful. 

Pago 46. 

4. Saxondon i, region occupied by people of Saxon ori- 

S ‘n. The wdrd is formed in irnitatiob of Ckrutendom, 
ea thendnm, «J*rr. 

15. Fantastic, extravagantly fanciful ; visionary. 

25. Paramatta, a town of New South Wales, Australia. 
20. Pariah-Constable, the chief police u Ulcer of a parish 
— playfully used here for ‘‘Governor," or “Baler-* 
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Pag© 40 . 

2. Poor Italy/. When Carlylo wm writing, tho different 
states of Italy bad not been united into one kingdo ft], 
which it now is. 

4. Protocol , the minutes or rough draft of a treaty, 
despatch or other document. 

7. CWadb, military tribes guarding the Southern and 
Eastern frontiers of the Kasai an Empire. They arc very 
skilful an horsemen. 
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Etymological Notes. 

Absurd <Lat. ab, inUotiv*, rrftw, <i©*f mid dumb), pro- 
©ending from a deaf-routo; hence, sounding ha»sh or offensive 
to the cwr (or, rsaombling a r*ply auth as ia given by a <ia*f 
man to a quCBHOit ho Las not heard di »ti •• fitly )i incongruous. 

Ambition (Lae. ambit io, a going atonl#, In Itovtie it wac 
customary for those who sought CiflK’o to go about coo visa- 
ing for votes; hence tho word came tn moun au inordinate 
loTr of iutluenc* and power. 

Arena, literally a aanded (Lat. arena. sand). 1 c wnw 

the name given by the Romans to ibat pan of on amphithea- 
tre whrro r.ho gladiators fought, which waa strewed with rod 
aaiul to conceal from the view of tbo spectators any blood 
which ought be spilt. 

Balance, M. K. balance, Kr. fiohinoa, •* m balance, pair of 
weights or balance*;" of Italian b\Uinv<a t I*u. kilannm, ac- 
cusative of btfautia, having two scales — from Lat. hi, bin, 
double. lanB, a dish or plate of a luilarce. 

Bailie waa nut restricted to tbo hostile hIiocIc of armies, aa it 
18 now ; but waa often used of tbo army itself ; or sometimes 
in a more special sense, of the main body of the array, «mj dis- 
tiuguiabod frurn the van and rear ; as, 14 Each battl e sees the 
Other's umber «*d face."— Hbakmpeare'a Horny V., IV, Chorus. 

Boor (a rough unmannerly fellow), a tiller of the soil ; from 
tba Dutch 6 oaw*n, to till. In tfouth Africa, a farmer ia called 
a bwr. 

Brother, cognate with Lat. f rater “ one who boars or sup- 

E rts," ie from the verb tear, cognate with Lat. fero . The 
nsknt hhrairi ia from bhri, to support or maintain, origi- 
nally, tn boar. 

Calculate (Lat. calculi, pebble*). The Romans uaed to 
teach their children by means of the abacus, the round balls 
used in which were called calculi from their resemblance to 
pebbles. 

(Aom, from Gr. chaoe, infinite space, from ctafctsm, to yawn 
or gaps *, henco the confused moss in which matter existed 
before the universe was created. 

Character, Gr. charakier, a mark, from charaetein, to en- 
grave a mark used to express or represent a sound ; also a 
distinguishing mark of quality. 
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Ckivnlrt /, (Fr. ckseal. a horse), the order or system ol 
knighthood, knight bring always homemeD j hence, wAp O va- 
lour, gnnerusity, and oth*>r qualities becoming knight*. M It 
is a striking evidence of the extent to which in the feudal 
tame* the meu-at-arm*, tho mounted knight*, were c» teemed 
a* the array, whiJo Lbe footmen war© regarded as little b* iter 
than a supernumerary nibble — another record of this oon- 
t.evnpt probably surviving in the word 4 in fan try /—that • chi- 
valry,* which of course in but a different form of ‘cavalry,* 
could once bo used an convertible with army. It needed 
more than utie Agincourt to teach that tbio wan 80 no longer. 

Court originally meant a coop or sheep-fold, Tt waa on tho 
Latmm hills that tho ancient Latin* raided their ror * or colors, 
email enclosures with hurdles for ah cep, Ac. Subsequent!}, m 
many men ua could be cooped or folded together wen? called 
n car}* or cohort . The com or caltleyurd, being the nurleua of 
the farm, became the centre of u lot of farm cut.Uge*. then of 
a hamlet, town, fortified place, and lastly of a royal raatd«**oe. 

Deliberate, careful!* weighed and considered (Low Lut. 
Miberatus, p. p. of &Hfomr*, to consult. I-at. de r thorough- 
ly ; Ixbmrt, to weig*\ from libra, a balance). 

’ Diplomacy. Uj« tact., negotiations, privileges. Ac., of a 
diplomatist, or diplomat, t\s.. one who curries a diploma U> a 
foreign court to authorise him to represent the government 
which sends him out. 

Dunco, a dolt; a stupid person. Tho word is taken from 
Dima Scotu*, the teamed schoolman. His followers w*ro 
called dtauani. Ty tidal aays, when they wiw that their hair- 
splitting divinity was giving way to modern theology, 4 * the 
whole harking curs raged in every pulpit" against the daesioi 
and new notions, so that the nnroc indicated an oppontnl to 
progress, to learning, and hence a dunoe. 

Earth. (A. 8 . crian, to plough), that which is ploughed. Of. 
Lat. aro, I plough. 

Every, 0 . E. at*r-elr=er*r-each. M Ertry each” found in 
the sixteenth century, as in Burton's M dnn/onty of Alclancho* 
ly* is a pleonasm ariaing from a forgetfulness of the origin 
of «t*ery. 

Fancy is an abbreviation of Mid. Eng. fa nUuie ; Old Fr. 

{ aniojie ; Low Lat. phantasia; Gr. a making visi- 

•le (hence, imagination). Gr. 
phainontai, to see* v T n j 

Foreign, a corruption i 6 f JUid. Eng. fnrnn^i /ont» 
uevs (Lat. /eras, out of doors). The g haa uKriHe'lkin the 
woTd. • / 
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Genius is literally the creative faculty (Let. gignere, to 
beget or produce). It in usually explained as the " inborn 
farQlty,"* or birth-wit. Oenius, a kind of fairy, la a corrup- 
tion nf the Arabic jinn, by confusion with the LaL genius, an 
attendant or tutelary apiril. 

Humour, Humorous. Many words preserve the rocord of 
exploded error*, which, though rejected by the growing in- 
telligence of mankind, may yet survive in language- Thus 
the expressions * 4 good humour/* “ bsd humour/' etc., rest on 
a now exploded, but uooe widely prevalent, theory of medicine, 
according to which there were four principal moistures or 
u humour*” in a man’* bodr, on the duo proportion and pro- 
per combination of which tlm disposition alike of body and of 
mind depended. The word temper, loo, an now used, bus its 
origin in the sum* theory, for the due admixture or proper 
••tempering" of these humours produced what wa* called the 
happy 14 temper," which, exiting inwardly, vo%iuf**t*d itself 
in two outward behaviour. Distemper, therefore, a word which 
we still employ in the a-, use of “ sickness,” denoted that ovil 
frame, sillier of body or mind, which bad ice origin in an un- 
suitable mixture of the four humours. Compare the words 
melancholy, sanguine, j‘c. 

Influence, originally the supposed directing power of tlie 
planets over man. Whenever the word ‘ioflueaoe’ occurs in 
the curlier poets there is always rmo allusion to thn planet- 
ary powers supposed to be exercised by the heavenly bodies 
over men. Let. in, into; fluo, I flow— a flowing in from the 
■ tars ; power or authority 

Intellect ( Lotw inter, between ; leaere, to choose) literally tbo 
power of choosing or discerniug; discernment. 

Libel literally means a Xiftfs book (Let. UMltu), and was 
originally spplisd to a plaintiff's statement of his cate, which 
usually •‘defames" tbo defendant ; hence, a defamatory writ- 
ing. 

lord is a softened contraction of A. S. hloford, a lord, 
probably from hlafvceard, loaf-ward or loaf-keeper. Brewer 
derives the word fmra Klaf-ord, loaf-author, or bread oaroor. 
Vcrstogan suggests hlafjord, loaf-giver. 

Jlfonster (Let. manstmr*, to point), anything pointed out as 
out of the common order of nature; anything or person un- 
commonly large; deformed ; cruel, Ac. 

nefarious, (Lat. nefas, unlawful, impious, from it*, not; and 
fas, law ) wicked in the extreme; detestably vile. 

Neighbour <A. S. nsah, near; qebur, a peasnnt or dweller), 
a" nigh-boor, " t. a oear-d weller. In tbo Bible, tbo word 
is used also in the sense " fellow-being/’ 
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0*(l*r (JuBteUer), wu originally th* keeper of a hottsl or 
for tba entertainment, of traveller*, from Lai. hoept 
a gnest. The word now menus ad inn-servant b&vir 
care of the hnmr*. 

Panan propsrl*- means fcoluugitig to a village (T,*|. pagu$) 
Tbu Cbrieiian church fixed it.— -if first in cities. the contra* r 
intcHigrure, and thence gradually spread tu the village 
where idolatry prevailed for a lung Lime. 

Pontiff, from the L»L ponti/m, a name given by the aurie 
Romans to o high priest, from port*, u bridge, find fucio 
ni aka ; becanw) the first LgidgeOTer the Tiber wa* ixir.sr.riu 
*d by the fiuman chic! prioat. Milton uso* the tdjectira. 
form of the woid in the lir*ral Btfcfe* i “ By woodman url nun- 

Hfailr 

Province me an a a ooon try proviouMy conquered (Latin 
JJfownoo), 

Ilhytne, 0 E. rfm, rtme»a number. The h wap inserted from 
falw Analogy with rhythm, which is from Or. rfcyfhmo#, mea- 
sured motion ; from r^eein, lofljvv. 

8hare — from A. S., Mrimn t to cut— literally, u portion ent 
OH. Shire, than, rhmr, *Junr$, ar* all cognate word*. 

Sinoer* properly iiMf.uis i rxthcntl toon (LaL etiie cwroh Tfc*» 
elusion i* cither to Uio cioUiin of coucoaltug flaws in pottery 
with wax, or tu hoi <*y, pniuixfd with waj. 

ScUiicr (Lat. solirfuf, a shill ng) or : ginrtllv meant a hire* 
ling or mercenary, who received a toiuius lor hia services. 
Thn word has now acquired a rc-ry different meaning. 

Splenetic (f io rn eptan, a spongy dUoua near the large ex- 
tremity of the Mnvnnrh ; frHfnl; peevish ; gloomy. Th« spleen 
was supposed to be the war of anger. # 

Talent, natural gifts or Intel Jigetico kdoaiiL a certain wejohb 
of gold or silver, i*., a sum of irinnsy (Gr. taj*ntcn). #Tba 
Bogush use of the word had it* origin in the Parable of the 
Talent*, in the Bible. MaiiAnr XX V, 14-30- 

Tn\Q 0 :bj % Fr. (ray* die, Lat. tmgmdia, Or. tmgedia, n tragedy ; 
literally u goat-song ; probably because a goat (a* the spotter 
of tbs vines* Gr. f rages, n bp-goat), w am awarded as a priw. 

UphoUterer i* lengthened from UfKoJeUr, pat far uphdMter 
another form of upholirr, one who Acids up to salcv formerly 
need of a dealer in fu niture. 





